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TRACES OF CAUCASIAN-] IKE ELEMENTS 

IN PRE-INCA PERU 

\'o Polynesian border in the east except America 

The Polynesian island home has flexible ocean walls. America in the easr, and the Micro- 
ncsian atolls and Austro-Mdanesia In the west, form its onlv known frontiers. Inside this 
vast water basin a fairly recent amalgamation of at least three distinguishable racsal ele¬ 
ments has formed an anthropological unit, basically composite, but at present thoroughly 
interbred as one single people distinct from the other families of mankind, 

Raster Island is as close to the South American mainland in the east us is Samoa to the 
nearest atoll of the Carolines in the west, or to the nearest tip ofNcw Guinea or the Austra¬ 
lian continent. But though we have no means of judging how near (in miles) to the South 
American aborigines the Polynesians would have dwelt had there been anv habitable island 
in the empty stretch of ocean between Peru and Easter Island, vet we do know exactly how 
far short of New Guinea and Australia they halted, since this ocean does contain islands, on 
which the black-skinned Melanesians have their home, Wherever Polynesian settlers have 
penetrated into the eastern margin of this do main, their traces arc easily identified in race 
and culture. Both in respect of distance and direction of favourable winds, Polynesian 
voyages into the adjoining extremities of Melanesia are too obviously feasible to be dis¬ 
puted, so that wherever evidence indicates vestiges of a Polynesian landing in these mar 
ginat groups, the theory of diffusion has been accepted without much controversy, arid the 
conclusions of transfer drawn from these vestiges have been accepted ax facts rather than 
theories* It is therefore significant to note that Polynesian vestiges or settlements on the 
Jar side of Melanesia, or of New Guinea or Australia nearer Indonesia — have neither been 
observed nor suggested. All Polynesian and Polynesian-like traces cease with the eastern 
shores or those exposed to the east—of Papua Melanesia, whilst Polynesia proper cease- 
w ith Samoa, Tonga, and New Zealand. 

This means that we can, on one side of Polynesia, draw an anthtopological demarcation- 
line dose to the shores of Samoa and Tonga, yet we cannot with the same certainty draw „i 
corresponding anthropological line in the east right np against the shores of Easter Island. 

I he last Polynesian settlement is, indeed, represented by this last island, yet the border be¬ 
tween Polynesia and Peru is not there, but just anywhere in the intervening water. We 
unow that Polynesian craft, at the peak of their navigational experience, about the thir¬ 
teenth century, bad a range corresponding at least to the distance Hawaii-Tahiti and vice 
versa. The narrow margin between the adjoining sections of Polynesia and Melanesia is 
1:im no norm for the width of the Polynesian-dominated ocean, The ocean range of 2 $oo 
uides we know Polynesians to have covered between Tahiti and Hawaii would take a 
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Samoan voyager on a direct trip to New Ireland in Melanesia, acid, at the other end of Poly- 
h u ould take an [faster Islander well inside anv harbour along the coast of Peru and 
( ’.hilc, and even as far as that of Guayaquil in Ecuador. 

Comparative chronology limits the Polynesian sphere of influence 

\\ ith this freedom of movement, the Polynesian islanders of rite twelfth and thirteenth 
cent Lines may be tossed about over vast ocean spaces by the speculative writer who fails to 
take other considerations into account. We must admit that the crews of Polynesian .sailing 
canoes, crossing eastward in the thirteenth century with the same tenacity with which 
they returned to Hawaii from Central Polynesia, could make a landfall somewhere on the 
long coast oi South America, \\ e must also admit that the same crews, having direct access 
to the New Hebrides from Samoa, could carry on along the coast of New Guinea to In do¬ 
ne si a and Asia. In the latter case, by adding step to step, the Polynesian could get almost 
anywhere. But of course, like any continental migrant, he set a Limit to his own journeys. 
It i' not only possible, hut quire probable, that individual Polynesian sailing canoes, in the 
later expansion period, forced their way to South America, and, in the opposite direction, 
pushed on with a fair wind to Indonesia, but we must not forger that they would upon 
arrival be completely lost In a multitude of aboriginals belonging to old and powerful 
empires and federations. 

A boat-load ol stone age Polynesians arriving in Java or Borneo in the twelfth or thir¬ 
teenth century would be annihilated or absorbed hv powerful Javanese; and Hindu iron age 
civilizations of the type encountered by Marco Polo when he passed through rhe Straits of 
Singapore in iapr. The crews of Polynesian canoes beached on the coast of Peru in the 
same periods would find themselves just a handful of visitors among the bronze age 
subjects ol great local federations, among whom the Inca dynasty was just rising to 
power. In neither case would the voyaging party hnd virgin soil for a homestead, nor 
primitive savages to impress and inspire with their own neolithic culture. The period of 
Polynesian expansion comes too late in the history of mankind to permit a boat-load of 
stone dub warriors to create a lasting impression ot effect any changes among organized 
civilizations in rhe outside world. This is a quire obvious and conclusive rep 3 \ to the 
constantly recurring claim? that there is evidence of Polynesian influence in Peru, If we 
analyze the question whether the complex Polynesian island culture may not be receiver 
rather than the giver in its relation to early Peru, we shall find that this alternative ? tew 
implies not merely that the voyage went a wav from Peru with a favourable wind and 
current, but also that we a ll thorn3heal Iy shall have to consider a completed different time 
level for the Poh ncsian contact with. Peru. 

i 1 

Polynesia and the chronology of Pent 

li the Polynesians had come from the Old World, and pushed east until a small group 
reached Peru, they would have reached it at the end of their migrators expansion; hut, ii 
they moved the other wat and entered the ocean from Peru, they must have left Peru at the 
vert beginning of their migratory epoch. We have seen that the Littb century marks the ap- 
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proximate era when the nrst migrants entered Polynesia, and that the eastern outpost, re¬ 
presented by Easter Island, was settled at the very opening of this period by men who 
declared that they had come from a Scorched land far to the cast, htty-seven generations 
before the turn, of the last century, according to local genealogy. 

This makes a great difference to uur chronological approach to the diffusion problem, 
as it necessarily involves an entirely different time period in uur relations with Peru* reach¬ 
ing back into periods antedating the Inca rule., when the extinct high-cultures known to us 
as Chimu, Kazca, Chav in, and Tiahuanaco flourished in one of their various degrees of 
progress along the desert coast and in the highlands above the Pacihc. 

Wc do a pt know just when the Incas ca me in to powe r, bur we have a guide in the fact 
that the hierarchy of Peru also was founded on ancestral worship, with a dynasty who 
claimed divine origin and thus kept careful track of their own genealogies and family lines. 

I he late arriving Quzco Incas, just like the late arriving Maori-Polynesians, added their 
own genealogy on to that of rheir cultured predecessors merely as a subsequent line. (Means 
a 920 b.) 

Bennett (1949) dates the actual Inca rulers from about uio V D,, and Means (1920 b, 
p. slv) from about rico A. D, Even if we allow a fair .margin and include more doubtful 
names in the actual Inca lines, we must admit that a local period corresponding to the llfrh 
century expulsion to Polynesia takes us back to a dchnirc pre-Incaie period in Peru, when 
m.it only iron but even bronze and other hard metals were unknown, and when the Peru¬ 
vian stone adzes were still in use as in early neolithic times, because the gold, silver and 
topper of the 1 Lahuanaco periods were all too soft to compete with the better quality of a 
I- 3 rd polished it one-blade. (Bennett and Bird 1949, n, 19$; Krochet 193,0 a, p. 109.) As 
wv. is known, the subsequent Inca had attained a bronze age culture, but thev never 
reached the iron-age until rhe arrival of the Spaniard;;. Iron was never worked in any part 
of rhe aboriginal Americas, 

As stated, the moment we turn to Peru to seek local tmgr&nfi instead of immigrants^ we 
turn our attention from the Incas and 1 licit contemporaries, ro cultures of the earlier Tia- 
huanaco periods. \ his means that a mere comparison between Jdm and 1 fetorPo i) 'ft Mian 
and elements will have but little bearing on the question before Lis. 

[lie dominant Maorl-Polync$ians of historic times came by way of Hawaii and had 
1 - ■> 
before their atrz’ al, little :r anything to do wseK the lormer invaders fit Polynesia. Roughly 

a hunt the same time, the Incas rose to power in the east and spread their culture all over 

1 ■ !L ‘ adjoining regions of South America, overlapping all the former and alien high-cultures 

which had flourished in various parts of Peru since mam- centuries before, the time when 

the earliest Polynesian settlers established themselves in the adjacent ocean. Instead of here 

comparing two unrelated invaders, the Inca and the late Polynesian, who came from 

different sources and conquered different geographical areas, we must look beneath the 

surface for the possibility that they have both covered up local vestiges of the same stock 

°1 culture-bearers. 

Si:icc we have seen, that A. D, joo represents the approximate period for the first in- 
v ,4S ‘ ,l>n r;it " Polynesia, it would be a natural step to consider roughly where A. D. 500 would 
place us in Peruvian, chronology. 

In South America our means ol dating the prehistoric cultural sequences have been very 
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inadequate (Licine i^p, 9), and ail proposed datings should, as in Polynesia, be regarded 
as rather approximate, at least until a lurthcr advance in comparative archaeology or the 
study of Chronology through the recently developed “Carbon 74 method”, has given 
added weight to our present suppositions. Yet we know' with certainty that highly deve¬ 
loped (but neolithic) cultures .flourished in Peru from the earliest Christian centuries, and 
probably even long before, according to what has been deduced from the recent exeat a- 
t';oos by Bird. (Bennett and Bird 1945),) Thus the cultural antiquity of aboriginal Peru 
dates back to periods long before the earliest colonization of the Polynesian islands. 'Wc 
know with equal certainty that in the middle of the first millennium A. D. leading cultures, 
some of which surpassed and inspired the subsequent culture of the Incas in their artistic 
taste and architectural achievement, began active trade relations along the Pacific desert 
1 IJ ^ ,r oi South America, as well as back and forth between the coast and the interior high¬ 
lands ct the Andes. The essential local cultures of this important pre-lncaic period were the 
nark Chi.mu on the coast oi northern Peru, the f-.arly 2 \a:ieft on the same coast further 
south, the Chav in of the northern highlands of interior Peru, and the Early Tiahuanaco of 
rhe same interior plateaux further to the south. There were also a number of minor sub¬ 
culture.' and intermediate stages, encouraged by tribal distinctions as well as biter-tribal 
trade and diffusion. 

One of the most outstanding, vigorous, and widespread of these pre-Inca cultures was 
that oi ihaimanaco, whose external influences are traceable over vast continental territories 
of Pacific South America. 

Both Bennett (1945, p. 326) and Kroeber (1944, p, in) show rhar archaeology reveals 
the existence, before the era ol the Incas, oi two great expansion periods in Peru, when in 
turn each ot the two main highland cultures, the Tiahuanaco and the Chav in, spread to 
attain pan-Peruvian influence. It is furthermore generally agreed that there were also at 
least two main phases of 1 iahuanaco culture. This was first deduced by Posnanskv (1914), 
who argued from an observation oi local differences in material and building technique, 
while Bennett (1934) later found what was apparently a safer .stratigraphy in ceramic styles. 

On the basis of detailed archaeological information contributed by I. hie, TclIo and Krnc- 
be:, the noted Peruvian Scholar -Means (1931, (.hap. IV) has given a good summary of the 
complex problem connected with the distribution of the important Tiahuanaco culture 
and its influence throughout the Andean area. The same author wrote, with reference to 
the two distinct periods ot Tiahuanaco (1.917, pp. 326, 5 z 7)t "If Fiahuanaeo l was prob¬ 
ably contemporary with the Proto-tJTmu and Proto-Nas'ca cultures of the coast, Tiahua¬ 
naco 11 is on Jess probably derived, at least in part, from the latter of chose two coast cul¬ 
tures/' hurt her: “It mat be true that it is dangerous to measure rhe actual spread of a 
culture by rite boundaries of rhe territory within which remains of distinctive products 
are to be found. Political affinities, of course, cannot be determined by anvsuch evidence, 
hut nevertheless, the .tact that Tiahuanaco IT objects arc found from Colombia to Argen¬ 
tina is a proot chat the cultural dominance of Tiahuanaco 11 was exceeding] 1 , widespread/"’ 

Means (1920b, p, xlv; and 1931, p. it 2) further proceeds to establish an approximate 

1 We have, found no okilt references to Ttnluuuiaro objects found in Colombia, and doubt that. such, finds have 
actually been idemitied, although, as vJll be sfer-yn, several writers cktm a rcl;iii> iri^.hip k-ncAth i;w • uLyin .l 

cuLturrs <4 S»n Augustin fin Cloleivitbia i and i iahuansco. 
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Peruvian chronology, based on modern archaeological research, and supported as was 
the analogous case in Polynesia—by a genealogical list of kings, and prehistoric events as 
preserved by the Inca historians. lie dates the Early Tiahuianaco period (Tiahnanaco I) 
roughly from the second century A, D. until about 500 A. D.* and be also considers 500 \. 
D- to mark the termination of the Early Chimu-Nazca cultures which in the same early 
Christian centuries had flourished on the Pacific coast down below. According to Means, 
the- Tiahuanaco I culture was restricted to the interior highlands, while the Early Olimu 
and Naaca cultures sprang up on the coast. At the end of this early period, rousghly about 
500 A, D,j the Tiahuanaco t i empire arose and expanded its power righ? down to the Paci¬ 
fic Ocean, leaving definite traces all up and down the lowlands, and opening active trade 
relations with the coast that also inspired and affected the highland culture of the subse¬ 
quent epoch, 

We thus sec that the Tiahuanaco Empire is thought to have expanded its power down 
to the Pacific coast of Peru at a period roughly coinciding with the first colonisation of 
Haster Island and the other groups of Polynesia. This is interesting, as the establishment 
of a pan-Peruvian empire, and the meeting between great and powerful aboriginal dyna¬ 
sties like those along the coastal plains and that of the highland Tiahuanaco, with the 
victory and extension of the latter, would necessarily involve serious wars and tribal 
disturbances on the nearest shores east of Polynesia, 

Means (1920 b, p. xliv), upon analysing the Inca genealogies pertaining to pre-Inca kings 
and important events in Peru during their reigns, and allowing 25 years to a Peruvian 
generation, concluded that the fifth century A. D. was one of the most disturbed periods 
in flic early era of Peruvian culture, in his "Table V: Chronological and Historical Events 
in the Pre-Inca Period of the Andean Region,” lie gives the following events, the dating 
of which, lie stresses, is approximate: 

<S V:5-450 [A. 13 .].., Constant Wars with the Chimus on the Toast; The Mountain People 

Build Fortresses for Protection against Them. Fortress of Huanco 
Built. A Bloody Battle with the People in the South T 
“450-500 [A, D. |. .. The Power of the Coast People 1 = Limited." 

We recall that the historical traditions of Easter Island claimed that 57 generations 
bdore Thomson’s time-or, allowing 25 years to a generation, about 475 A, D-J-EEom 
Matua and his followers fled from a desert land to the east and reached Easter Island after 
combing the ocean westward for izo days in search of land. Their reason for departure 
was to escape a superior enemy. Writing of this lonely island, Rout)edge also (1979, p, 294) 
emphasises: “ I hey tell us that their ancestors were compelled to leave their original home 
through being vanquished in war. This was a very usual reason for such migrations, as the 
conquered were frequently compelled to choose voluntary exile or death; ...” 

1 c| o not u ad uly st rcss the dal i ngs 450 500 A, D. for the victories of the high 1 and peo p I e 
over the fishing population along the Peruvian desert coast, nor the dating 475 A. D. for the 
■ light of Hotu Matua which resulted in the primary discovery of Easter Island. All these 
dltSL based on genealogies and are therefore very approximate. But I would like to 
Lnmt ch « hi ^c early generations when man first fled into the open East Pacific Ocean, 
f Tm were outstanding high cultures fighting for possession of the coastal stretch of Pacific 
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Smith America, where refugee families, as will he demonstrated later, had no means of 
concealment in rhe open desert country, but had the advantage that they could embark 
in their coastal fishing-craft to seek escape by sea. 

We have shown how, in the constantly recurring attempts to demonstrate cultural 
relationship and racial transfer between Oceania and Peru, it has been taken for granted 
that an island-bred culture must have been carried over the ocean to South America from 
the west. This theory has consistently stranded on chronological considerations, Peruvian 
archaeologists, basing their calculations upon the early results of l. hie, Tello, and others, 
have long shown that the ancient local high-cultures, like die Early Clumu and the Tia- 
huanaco I, flourished in Peru as early as 300-300 A, D„ or about two or three centuries 
before culture reached Polynesia, The newly invented method of testing the antiquif. of 
fabrics and vegetable compounds by the “Carbon- t 4 method” has enabled recent archaeo¬ 
logists to push these Peruvian time limits for local culture back at least another two 
thousand years. Thus Dr. Junius Bird of the American Museum of Natural History (see 
aho Bennett and Bird 1949), has informed me that remains of cultivated plants, like 
Gonypium barba dense t 1 .amt arts skeraris^ Cucurbits, fin folia and C. mosihnhi y as well as re¬ 
mains of bark-cloth, were found by him at the base of a fifty foot refuse mound on the coast¬ 
line of Chi cam a Valley, Peru, and that his own guess as to the antiquity of these remains, 
later supported bv radio-carbon tests, places them in a period between 3000 and 1000 
B. O 

.Although the antiquity of Peruvian culture has proved to be much greater than what 
was suspected until Bird’s excavations were dated, nothing was found which has changed 
the time level of the bronze age in Peru, which had not begun in the Early Chi mu period 
oi the coast (lbhi \ Kroclxr 1930 a, p. 109; Bennett 1949, p. j 30), anti which was thus intro¬ 
duced locally only in periods after the first settling of man in Polynesia. Nor, as shown b\ 
Bennett (1949, p. 193), has any bronze been found in Tiahuanaco, Pottery, however, 
although absent in Bird’s earlier culture level on the coast, was by 500 A. 3). found every¬ 
where both in the highlands and on the- coast of Peru, as opposed to v hat was the case 
among the Northwest Coast Indians and the Maori-Polynesians, a Fact to which we shall 
soon return. 

The approaches to information on the Inca predecessors 

it the mam so-called “Oceanic” elements in Peru acrualh should prove tp be wind-and 
sea-borne "Peruvian” elements in Oceania, then, their occurrence in Polynesia should be 
investigated wirh the same objectivity as the wind- and sea-borne Polynesian elements 
further down in Melanesia, There will be no valid excuse for ignoring the possibilitv ol 
Peru Polynesian diffusion the moment we reverse the process and bring elements of great 
continental high-cultures to smalt unoccupied oceanic islands, not up towards the east but 
"downhill with the winds and the current, and not in an impossible period when the Incas 
dominated Peru,, hut in; considerably earlier and neolithic Tiahuanacn, ChirnUj or Nazca 
centuries. 

It is obvious that a comparative study t>I surviving modem tribis, like the Kwakiutl 
Indians and rhe Maori-Polynesians, is much easier than an attempt to compare two purely 
1 J, H. Bird: Letter a!irh March 1943; aiIlS h'm w. 
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prehistoric peoples, like the p re-Incas and rhe vety first settlers on the Polynesian islands. 
Yet even they have left impressions which make st possible to study and compare a great 
number of their principal characteristics— mainly cultural —but also a number of impor¬ 
tant racial aspects* 

Modern anthropology has shown us that the Polynesian racial type represents first of all 
a mixture of two distinct physical types, the. Mongoloid and the Caucasoid, both strongly 
represented, and then to a very slight degree some sporadic negroid elements which are 
only natural because of the proxi mity of the Austro-Melanesian tribes with whom the Poly¬ 
nesians share frontiers. The modified Mongoloid, which is the dominating physical type 
in Polynesia, may he explained through a common parentage with the insular tribes ot 
Northwest America, and an arrival of the last immigrant stock from that northern area 
may also explain a certain proportion ot the Caucasoid stamp in Polynesia* but not all. We 
are therefore still left with the problem of the racial and cultural, origin of the first tribes 
occupying Polynesia prior to the llawaiki interference, Since the racial complexity of the 
present Polynesians indicates that these former island occupants have been absorbed 
rather than expelled or exterminated, we cannot refer to them as pre-Polynesians nor 
perhaps as proto-Polynesians. They form pari of the Polynesians if we accept that their 
descendants are traceable as an element in the present island stock. Since we have chosen 
the term * Maori-Polynesian 7 to describe the dominant type of modern islander, descended 
from rhe immigrants who came down through Hawaiki in the present millennium, we may 
for the sake of convenience use a denomination like "pre-Maori-Polynesian' or also 'Early 
Polynesian" to distinguish the first discoverers and settlers. The pre-Maori-Polynesian or 
Early Polynesian racial type yet to be accounted for is the one who gave so many Polynesian 
tribes a Caucasoid stamp more marked than even among most Northwest Coast Indians. 
In Maori-Polynesian memory some of these, their predecessors and part ancestors, were 
[lie: KM-kehu elements, the Patti-pd-artlx^ described in the island memories as fair and often 
light-haired people, as -sporadically observed in most parts of Polynesia also by the first 
European discoverers. Neither physical anthropology nor native lore have furnished us 
with evidence justifying the use of the terms Caucasian, European, or Nordic, occasional ly 
used to describe this non-Mongoloid type, occurring sporadically and quite unexpectedly 
oil the lonely islands of the Pacific. As Ferdon and Reed 1 point out, all we arc confronted 
with arc certain specific characteristics of complexion, hair, etc. which indeed are charac¬ 
teristic of some, but not of all members of our own race* Nor do they perhaps cover a! I 
characteristics of any Caucasian race. We shall therefore prefer to use rhe term ‘Caucasian- 
like" to denote non-Mongoloid and non-Neg|oid elements, like fair skin, soft, fine, or wavy 
hair texture, reddish-brown ot blond hair colour, etc., whenever found on unidentified 
aborigines outside the territory of Caucasia and Europe, It may also be necessary to em¬ 
phasise that, although such Caucasian-like individuals were seen and described by the early 
Europeans, and before them by the Maori-Polynesians themselves and their illiterate histo¬ 
rians, yet we always hear of them as individuals or small groups in the midst ol natives 
who otherwise share their main characteristics with the subsequent Maori Polynesian 
norm, WE may well turn hack (to p, 191) and repeat the information Cowan secured from 
an old Maori expert about this pre-Maori people: 

1 E. N. Ferdon find L*\. K. Reed, personal communication., ]«ti«r mb May 1515.1. 
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"In appearance some of them, were very much like the Maori people of today; others 
resembled the Pikcha {or white) race. The complexion of most of them was kiri p 11 where 
(reddish skin), and their hair had the red or golden tinge which we call um-kehu. Some 
had black eyes, some blue like fair skinned Europeans, They were about the same height 
as ourselves. Some of their women were very beautiful, very fair in complexion, with 
shining fait hair.” 

To look to Peru for aboriginal Paciiic explorers or castaways who included red-haired 
aru-kehit individuals and types more Caucasian -1 ike than even the Maori himself, seems 
■a rather discouraging prospect, at the very best. The physical features of the known Indian 
tribes of coastal anti inland Peru arc less Caucasian-like and more Mongoloid than all 
Maori-Polynesian and most Northwest Indian tribes, at least with regard to hair texture 
and colour, iacLal expression, and skin. We might therefore have been led to ignore and 
overlook any further possibilities in this direction, had not a number of factors to be 
discussed In later parts urged the impression that, even if there were no apparent racial 
evidence., there was certainly suthesent cultural evidence in early Peru to require a second 
glance in that direction. Urged bv accumulated archaeological (Part VI) and botanical 
(Part VII) data, we reconsidered the possibility of v. hat we had first judged to be a fantas¬ 
tic idea, that red-haired cu Imre-people, sharing their genera! characteristics with the Cau¬ 
casian rather than with the Mongol race, might have been present in pre-Inca Peru although 
unknown locally in historic time, 

Naturalistic portraiture oi models seen by Early Chimu artists some 1500 years ago in 
aboriginal Peru showed chat Caucasian-like types were represented among them although 
unfamiliar among the local pure-bred Indians of today. (See Plates NXVI — XXVih) This 
in itself was a most surprising and stimulating fragment of prehistoric information. Next, 
by turning out attention to the well preserved Peruvian mummies from the desert tombs 
at Paracas and other pre-Inca necropoli from later centuries Ik C and the earlier centuries 
\ r D., we found that one of the problems they offered modern science was the colour and 
structure of their bait. (See Plates XXXIV—XXXVI.) Among chose best preserved, 
which had bi.-en kept away both from light and from contact with the sand, some had die 
coarse, straight and black hair of the Mongol and the average modern Peruvian Indian, 
but tliere were also a great number with reddish-brown hair (sometimes interspersed with 
yell nwy and with a tine, silky and sometimes even clearly wavy texture. (Wilson i&tia, 
Vol. It, pp. 22 B, 235, 246; Busk 1S73, p. 3.13; Reiss and St Libel 1880—87, Ph 
Dawson [92H, p, 127; Trotter 1943, pp. Gcj 73; etc.) 

Thus when we venture to check further rhe possibility of bringing what we have called 
‘Caucasian-liked elements out of prehistoric Peru, our object is first to test whether or not 
we have any evidence of such people having ever existed in that Hast Pacific territory. Not 
until we have verified this evidence will wc be aide to judge whether or not there is reason 
to believe that this people had sent a branch into Polynesia, It should thus be made very- 
clear that the purpose of this part (V) is not to show- the evidence for migration, but rn 
show that, contrary to general belief, prehistoric Peru has housed racial elements which in 
many respects must have approached the characteristics, of our own white race, while 
differing correspondingly from the norm of Quechua and Av mara Indians of our time. We 
may, in places, draw a few parallels back to the Polynesian territory, burin general our 
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object is to pave the approach to succeeding parts, by showing that the non-Mongoloid 
peculiarities of the pre-Maori- Polynesians form no obstacles to a primeval settling of these 
islands from early Peru, and by pre Inca voyagers who included among them Caucasia 11- 
like individuals with tiru-kehn hair. The actual arguments for migration from Peru will 
follow in the later parts. 

There arc several distinct avenues of approach to gain information pertaining to the 
now extinct culture-bearers of Peru at the time when the hrst boats were beached on Easter 
Island. We may, through archaeology, gain knowledge of cheat arts and crafts and other 
aspects principally ol material culture* We may also, through ethnology, extract from the 
social customs and religious beliefs of the Inca such elements as arc: not original to them 
but were borrowed from their predecessors. We have also seen that there are different 
channels ot information regarding the physical appearance of the actual bearers of these 
long extinct Peruvian high-cultures* Wc may look for their somatologicaf remains in the 
form of dried-up mummy-bundles or skeletons, and thus judge of individual appearances 
directly , as far a? these remains will permit. We may also look tor realistic prehistoric illus¬ 
trations of racial rvpes depicted in the early period and by rhe people in question. Oral 
information may also have survived. The cultural inclinations of the late Incas were focused 
oil ancestral history and pedigrees, and may have carried down to historic times live me¬ 
mories of unusual people or outstandi ng individuals flourishing in older Peru. 

>ince we shall in the present part follow each of these approaches, the sequence is nor ot 
determining importance. The material vestiges ol archaeology will always be the firm 
backbone of prehistoric reconstructions, yet they may at times remain as backbones only, 
unless Jlesn is built upon them by data from written or oral history. We feel that this would 
be me case with the long known bearded ctrigy jars and red-haired mummies from the 
desert graves of early prehistoric Peru, and we venture accordingly to see if they will not 
at lain more vivacity and a better reason for being there when reexamined and judged upon 
a background of verbal Inca history. 

i he modem literate has the great benefit of being a bit: to help Ins overfilled memory bv 
writing notes and narratives. Bur he sometimes forgets that the minds of early primitives 
were far from overfilled, and that they were thus able to preserve tribal, traditions and 
ancestral songs often with remarkable accuracy. Inca historical traditions were not fiction 
ut fairy-tales, although lull of superstition. They were sincere and deliberate eflbrts to 
memoriae events as they and their ancestors had seen and interpreted them. 

About twelve native generations after Pizarrok conquest of the Inca Empire, Stevenson 
1 182J, p, 401 } wrote oi the disorganized and illiterate descendants of Inca subjects - di Their 
veneration for the memory of their !tica (Atahualpa) is beyond description, particularly in 
some ot the interior districts, where his decollation by Pizarro is annually represented." 
Inis, moreover, among the lower c’ass of natives, after the passage of post-Columbian 
centuries disturbing to their way ol life, die people lacking a common bond such as that 
Iotmcrly afforded by the organized Inca worship and cult. Twelve similar generations of 
ttaditkm in [tica time would carry us from the Spanish conquest back to the very beginning 
oj Inca history, and one should expect then that the Inca historians who were interviewed 
b\ the arriving Spaniards, should have correspondingly vivid memories of some of the 
highlights in pre-Inca time. 
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To understand that Inca memories, like those of the Polynesians, stand in a different 
class from those of the average barbarian, we may note what Sarmiento dc Gamboa (1572, 
p. 40}, a famous navigator as well as chronicler* and familiar with the native Peruvian 
aristocracy after the Spanish Conquest, wrote in his early His for, of the Inca 

“Before entering upon the history of the Incas I wish to make known or, speaking mote 
accurately, to answer a difficulty which may occur to those who have not been in these 
parts. Some may say that this history cannot be accepted as authentic, being taken from, the 
narratives of these barbarians, because, having no letters, they could not preserve such 
details as they gi\ e from so remote an antiquity. The answer is r 1 w, to supph. the want of 
letters these barbarians bad a curious invention which was very good and accurate. This was 
that from one to the other, from father to sons, they handed down past events, repeating 
the story of them many dines, lust as lessons arc repeated from a professor’s chair, making 
the hearers say these historical lessons fiver and over again until they were fixed in the 
memory. Thus each one of the descendants continued to communicate the annals in the 
order described with a view to preserving their histories and deeds, their ancient traditions, 
the number of their tribes, towns, provinces, their days, months and years, their battles, 
deaths, destructions, fortresses and ‘Sinchisk Finally they recorded, and they still record, 
the most notable things which consist in their numbers (or statistics), on certain cords called 
Quipfiy which is the same as to say reasoncr or accountant. On these cords they make certain 
knots by which, and by diflcrcnccS of colour, they distinguish and record each thing as by 
letters. It is a thing to be admired to see what details may be recorded on these cords, for 
which there are masters like our writing masters. Besides this they had, and still have, special 
historians in these nations, an hereditary office descending from father to son. The collec¬ 
tion of these annals is due to the great diligence of Pachacuti Inca Yupanqui, the ninth 
Inca, who sent out a general summons to all the old historians in all the provinces he had 
subjugated, and even to many others throughout those kingdoms. He had them in Cuzco 
for a long time, examining them concerning their antiquities, origin, and the most notable 
events in rheir history. These were painted on great hoards, and deposited in the temple of 
the Sun, in a great hall. There such boards, adorned with gold, were kept as in our libraries, 
and learned persons were appointed, who were well versed in the art of understanding 
and declaring their contents. No one was allowed to enter where these boards were kept, 
except i;be Inca and r.he historians, without a special order of the Inca.” 

We sec, at least, that the Inca historians strove 10 preserve and memorize information 
inherited from earlier generations, and we may presume that some main characteristics 
and outstanding features of the pre-Inca civilizations would survive in Inca Peru just as 
tribal history survived in Polynesia, and just as the memory of Atahualpa's decollation by 
Pizarro survived until modem times. 

The pre-lncaic importance of the cult site at Tiahuomco 

There is within the borders of the former Inca Empire no prehistoric site with monu¬ 
ments and other architecture of more impressive dimensions, and with evidence of a higher 
cultural level, than the ancient megalitbic ruins of Tiahuamco in the Bolivian highland 
plains south of Lake Titicaca. To the inea and bis subjects the ruined sire of Tkhuanaeo 
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was the principal edifice of the foreign race that dwelt in their land long before the time of 
the first Inca. To the modern archaeologist, Tlahuanaco is the focusing centre or at least; 
the bc?t preserved sice of the preJnca and once pan-Peruvian culture named after its 
ruins. Yet the real founders of Tiahuanaco and of the culture bearing its name have never 
been identified (Montell 1929, p. 15; Karsten 19 $8, p. 28) in spire of the mane and diverse 
theories which bear upon the question. Bur, although we do not know the tribes or 
individuals who ordered and directed the erection of the present ruined site, and who 
carried related art-conceptions far and wide in pre-Inca Peru* yet we must necessarih 
count with their former existence, since, as show* the Tiahuanaco cultural influence in its 
expansion period represents a principal phase in the pre-history of Peru, 

As shown above* Means (19)1* Chap. IV) has given a good impression of the vivid 
activity and complex distribution ot Andean Tiahuanaco culture and influence in carle 
pre-Inca periods. Bennett (1943, p. 523), a noted Tiahuanaco archaeologist* writes: 
lL Since the beginning of the century the major outline of Andean chronology has been 
biased essentially on the extensive excavations by Max Uhle. Much of the work that has 
followed has retmed the Uhle classification and added other details* but has not made any 
major changes. The Uhle outline was based on the concept of two pan-Peruvian periods : 
rbe Inca period, which bad spread throughout a major portion of the Andean region sit the 
tur.c or the coming 0: the Europeans; and the earlier Tiahuanaco period, which had a 
somewhat limited distribution from the home site in Bolivia, thence up and down the coast 
and highlands of Peru* and into Argentina, Chile, and Ecuador.” 

It is dear that the mobile culture-bearers behind such a dynamic high-culturc* which in 
:rs art and architecture surpassed (but inspired) the culture of the subsequent Incas, must 
have included individuals with outstanding intelligence, abilities and ambitions* which 
cannot be judged by the Jow standards of the historically known Ay mam- (Coda-) Indians 

1 ‘ie district. Nor do these local Indians make the slightest claim of descent from rhe 
architects and founders oi Tiahuanaco* although the colossal ruins are rhe central element 
.r< all their traditions and religious beliefs, just as they were to the aboriginal population in 
wide regions during the early Inca Empire. 

Since the unidentified founders of Tiahuanaco play a principal part in the archaeology 
01 pre-Inca Peru, and since the mins are venerated by the local Indians both on account 
1 r -wir grandeur and their role in Peruvian traditions and mythology, we must presume 
mat some recollections of the founders of the monuments and walls would survive from 
r >nc generation to the next, provided the district had not lor long periods been entirely 
depopulated. 


The legendary reference to '"white and bearded men'" 

I. our supposition is founded in fact, the early immigrants into Polynesia should lie 
in.-„f c: up with culture-bearers living during the Tiahuanaco periods of Peru. Of the three 
physical components of Polynesia* these people would represent the Caucasian element. 
I...-, clement :s cm the islands somatologically identified as an early facial component 
reaching Polynesia independently, to enter into the subsequent formation of the com- 
"'■".c island tribes. Jr recalled in Polynesian traditions as the light-coloured children oi 
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Tanga mu, who lived among thdr ancestors; it is described bv the early European disco¬ 
verers as strongly bearded "white 1 " men among the aborigines,, jokingly referred to as “the 
Fleming” or as “a countryman”; and it is occasionally embodied in the fair mi-htbtt strain 
of widely separated islands. 

Tf these early prehistoric voyagers actually set out from the coast of Tiahuanacoid Peru , 
they must inevitably have been seen and memorized by the local aborigines in the midst 
of whom they dwelt. On these premises, the contents of the earliest Inca memories may 
well be worth a new inspection, even though, nn account of their seemingly fantastic 
nature, the}' have been neglected in most serious studies of Peru. 

Until a hundred years ago, the Col la Indians of the Titicaca plateau had preserved 
traditions associated with the erection of the colossal stone constructions on the plains 
south of Lake Titicaca, In 1863, Bollaert wrote in his paper on “The pre-Incarial Ruins of 
La Huatiaco” (p. 23 3) : ‘"There ate vague traditions that Tia Huanaco was built by white 
and bearded men,” Describing the same ancient ruins, Inwards (1884, p. 32) states with 
Humboldt that ", , . ar the arrival of the Spaniards the natives attributed the construction 
of them to a race of white and bearded men who inhabited the ridge ol the Cordilleras 
long before the foundation of the empire of the Incas,” 

In 1908, at The International Congress of Americanists, Gonzales do la Rosa brought 
up the same question (p, 41 t); "Another problem which presents i esc If is rbat of the race 
which reigned at Tiabuanaco. Were its inhabitants Quechuas, Aymaras, or something else ? 
On rb is point, more than on am other, the greatest obscurif. remains. ... the tradition, 
to indicate this discrimination, says that there lived on the islands [of Lake Titicaca] a race 
described as white *md with beard which is the same as in Fiahuanaco—hut which cannot 
he Quechua, although it seems to differ from the present race, and of which one can hardly 
believe that it was liUr&llj white.'' 

When the original Quechua and Colla traditions gradually petered our about the rum 
of the last century, European visitors to the ruins obtained local information only from 
what they saw, the surrounding natives had nothing else to add. European interest in 
what had now been reduced to former native beliefs decreased accordingly, One may well 
say that, with the disappearance of the last native accounts orally inherited from the time 
of local eyewitnesses* Tlahuanaco’s last meagre thread of spiritual survival terminated, 
the mins became archaeology. To us in our day Tiahuanaeo i& reduced to a convenient 
terminology for a wellknown art-styles-truly impressive and famous monuments over r ■ 
one knows what. 

During the first generations after the Conquest, however, the myths and traditions ol 
the legendary pre-Incas were still alive in Peru, and when the famous historian Prescot l be¬ 
gan to analyze the early Spanish documents and manuscripts in the archives of rhe Royal 
Academy of History at Madrid, he came to the following conclusion concerning the early 
Inca beliefs (1&47, Vol. I, p. 9): 

“The story of the bearded white men rinds its place in most of their legends.” He also 
wrote (Ibid) "■ '"Another legend speaks of certain white and bearded men, who, advancing 
from the shores of Lake Titicaca, established an ascendancy over the natives, anti imparted 
to them the blessings of civilization. Ir may remind us of the tradition existing among the 
Aztecs in respect to Quetzakoatl, the good deity, who with a similar garb and aspect came 
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op the great plateau from the east on a like benevolent mission to the natives. The analogy 
is more remarkable, as there is no trace of any communication with, or even knowledge 
of, each other to be found in the two nations/ 5 


Ctczds account of 


‘'white and bearded men" at Titicaca 


Written by a Inca! eye-witness in the years immediately following the Conquest, the 
early records of the noted Spanish chronicler Gc^a de ] .con (115 3—-fio) arc naturalh more 
important titan most subsequent narratives. Cieza was one of the earliest Europeans to 
visit the ruins of Tiahuanaco on the Titicaca plateau and to collect prehistoric traditions 
among local natives, who had only known Europeans for a few short years. In his chro¬ 
nicle of Peru (First Part, p. 327) Cieza includes a chapter “On the Tiahuanaco Village and 
Great and Ancient Buildings Seen there”, which represents the first recorded description 
of this site. He says; 

: T asked the natives, in the presence of Juan Vargas who is the one holding author it) 
over them, il these buildings had been constructed in the time of the Incas. They laughed 
at tills question, affirming what has been ahead) stated, that they had been made Jong 
before they ruled, but rhat they could not state or affirm who made them, but that they had 
heard from rlieir forbears that what is seen now was made in one night. For this reason, 
and also because they say they have seen bearded men on the island of Titicaca and that the 
building nt Vinaque had been constructed by similar men, I say that perhaps it may he that 
before the Incas reigned there may have been some people of intelligence in these realms, 
come from some parts not known, who had done these things, and they being few in num¬ 
ber and the natives many they might have been billed in wars,” 

Ciena's allusion to the "bearded men” of prc-Incaic Titicaca and Vinaque is a direct 
reference to his own narrative in a previous chapter, {Ibid, p. 514.) There he stated that 
several Col la Indians had informed him how, at the remote time of the great chiefs Zapana 
and f "ari, who ruled before the establishment of the early Inca dynasty, “white and bearded 
men” had been massacred on the largest island in Lake Titicaca. Cieza returns to the same 
pre-Inca people in his Second Part (Chap. IV), saying: “They also tell what I have written 
in the First Part, that, on the island of Titicaca, in the past centuries, there was a bearded 
people white like us, and that a chief by the name of Carl came from the valley of Coquim- 
bo, mustering where Chucuito is at present, from where, after having made some new 
settlements, he passed over to the island with his men, and waged such war on the people 
of which I speak that he killed them ail.” 

• ikoLt three hundred and fifty years after Cieza received this traditional information, 
tiiar 3S to say about fourteen native generations later, Bandelier (1310, p, 294) went to 
carry out excavations among the ancient ruins, on Titicaca Island in the lake near Tiahuana- 
co * Fragments of the prehistoric tradition were apparently still alive among the aborigines, 
lor he was enlighted by an *old native wizard' concerning the earliest days on the island: 

I .i \ en ancient times, said he the Island was inhabited by gentlemen (caballeios) similar 
to the viracochas* (name given to whites by the Indians to-day). Whence these 'gentlemen 1 
came he knew not.” Baadelier’s native informant knew that, according to tradition, the 
s.-id Caballeros had intercourse with the local native women, and their children “became 
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the Inga-Re (Incag), and the7 drove out the gentlemen and held the Island thereafter.” 
whither the expelled c&balleros or viracochas retreated, the local islanders could not tell. 
Bandelier adds that: “The l 'Yj.racachas 1 here mentioned recall the ‘white and bearded men’ 
of Cicza.” 1 

Card lasso and other early historians vail later show us how the distant family- of the Inca, 
dwelling three hundred miles to the north, pointed out rhat their progenitors, the first 
Incas, emerged from this very island in Titicaca to make their wav northwards to Cuzco 
and establish their sovereignity over the Peruvian peoples. Various other early chroniclers 
wit! rcll us how the natives in wide parts of Peru had the inherited belief that this same 
island had been the chosen home of a group of fair-skinned people with beards, who had 
been very active spreaders of culture before die Incas came to power; General!? we learn 
that some such “white” men left Titicaca Island for the neighbouring Tiahuanacn, moving 
down subsequently from the highlands to the Pacific coast; but we sometimes learn of the 
detear or murder oJ similar men who still remained on Titicaca Island. Bandelier (Ibid .„ 
p. 527) cites Ramos, who also spoke of “a mysterious white man called Tunupfl and Taap&c” 
whom the early Indians remembered having killed on Titicaca Island. In other local dia¬ 
lects this legendarv “'white man” is referred to as Tonapaand Tarapaca, and also as Tupaca. 

The “white and bearded men" near Ayacucho 

During my visit to Peru in 1947, 1 was informed by Dr. Luis Yalcarccl of the Museo 
National in Lima, that the tribes near Ayacucho, in the cordilleras between Lima and 
Cuzco, lead until recent years upheld the same tradition trom the time of Cioai that the lo¬ 
cal and pre-Incaic Vinaque ruins had once been built by a race of men “white like Euro¬ 
peans”, who had lived among their ancestors in the dim past of Inca history. Cieza (1 j j 3 — 
60 , Chap. LX XX VI) gave the same account of these particular ruins some four brnd-tt! 
years tigo^ when lie arrived in Peru in the decades of the Conquest. Speaking oi these “great 
and very ancient buildings” on the river Vinaquc, he says: “When I questioned the neigh¬ 
bouring Indians as to who had made that monument of antiquity, they answered that it 
WAS another people who bad been bearded and white like ourselves, who they say, came to 
these parts a long dine before the Incas reigned, and made their residence there.” 

The Viracock a-people 

Kars ten (1938, p. 194) cites the ancient writings of Huaman Poma Ayala concerning rbc 
traditions of the former inhabitants of Peru. Huam&n Pom a was a native Peruvian who 
was himself instructed by the trained Inca historians, the socalled quipucamayocs, concern¬ 
ing the earliest Inca knowledge. From him we learn that “the first race of man that dwell 
in Peru” was called miri viraeoehartmA. The suffix tuna is merely the Quechua (Inca) word 
for “people”, and we recognize thus in this name the word viracocha, which L, a:; cited 
from Bandelier, the Quechua term for all past and present peoples with “white" nr very 

1 Bandelitr {JUd. y p, 66) shows t’osn the IndiiirtS of Tiij&c* Island possiNy wetc forced, by [he pressure of official 
Spanish measures, to move, over to the mainland for a few years at the close of the siswemh century, bet they soon 
moved lr«K-h ftgrikl. lie adds: , .but there seem not to have been any white settlers on it until ilic eighteenth 

century, or perhaps later.” 
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]3ght skin colour. Viracocha is also used by the Inca as the name of the leading pre-Inca 
hierarch anti man-god who was to the earlier people in Peru precisely what the later Inca 
actually was in the eyes of his subjects, a divine representative of the sun among its human 
descendants. Whether these prc-lnca uari viracottytrtata gave [heir name to the Inca god 
and progenitor ! "iramcba, or whether they are named idler him, tnav be difficult to deter¬ 
mine without a Further analysis of Peruvian beliefs and tradition. Tn all likelihood Viracocha 
was original [y a descriptive term or hereditary title rather than a personal name of one 
distinct individual* just as Inca subsequently became the hereditary title- of a whole dynasty. 
Similarly among the Aztecs, Quetzakoatl was a principal god and progenitor, and yet the 
same name was the name or title nf his successive line of leading priests. 

In Inca history, as in our own, we naturally find that the doings of the mass of the people 
play a less important roie in oral tradition and written narrative than do the travels and ac¬ 
tivities of a king or emperor. To learn more about the mrimromharum or viracocha-pc op to 
we may therefore turn our attention, to their chief, remembered as Viracocha,, or Con Tici 
\ iracocba, With his activities begin alt the earliest Inca memories of events leading up to 
tne introduction of cultural ideas among the primitive Indians in Peru. .It is our object* 
not to dwell on myths and superstitious, but to extract from them the kernel of historic 
truth winch is tn be found wherever tradition survives for centuries among a numerous 
and widespread population who take a keen interest in the preservation of their own 
tribal histories. We need not take any definite attitude to whatever impression the Inca 
conceptions may leave behind* until we find them to coincide, as in Polynesia, with better 
evidence than tradition. 


A beardless nation, with a bearded mlture-insiitutor 

Hie memory oi the hero-god Viracocha was vividly preserved among aborigines in 
w,de re S ions of the tV -™ r Inca Empire, even through the East century, and in manv places 
Viracocha stories still survive to-day among the elder natives. A good synopsis of the Vim 

coc ha-trad itions is included in Brin ton’s monogtaplt African Hero-Myths. (xUz pn 
169-202,) " ' 1 

Brmton (/k, p. 192) quotes Zegarm, a leading contemporaneous Peruvian scholar, in 
saying; “The tradition was that ViracochVs face was extremely white and bearded.” Briin¬ 
tern adds himself; ' There is, indeed, a singular uniformity of statement in. the myths. Yira- 

coeha, under any and all his surnames* is always described as white and bearded dressed 
in flowing robes and of imposing mien." 

fi Lang-Eared ' f Islanders in Lake Titicaca 


Beyond his growth of heard and his lighter skin there was nothing strange in Viracocha^ 
own build, yet he taught his Peruvian followers to change artificially their natural visage, 
.muddier (1910, pp. 304, 305), who collected the Titicaca island legend of the expelled 
viracocha “gentlemen”, also pointed out that in several myths Viracocha himself was 
remembered as the chief of a “large-eared" people that were the first inhabitants of Titicaca 
J I S ^ ndefS CalJed ^selves Kingrlr^ signifying “ear*; since their ears were 
P 1 UiaTcd and a lieav f nu m^ ^serted to enlarge the aperture. Tradition states that this 
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“large-eared” people was instructed by Viracocha in building stone edifices and fortresses, 
including the mcgalithk constructions of the “House of the Sun”, The Titicaca islanders, 
as Bandelier told us, preserved the tradition that the children of the early light-skinned 
men, by the native women, grew up to become the Inga-Rc or Incas, In relating how 
'Titicaca Island was associated with the origin of the Incas* Oliva (ifijr, p. yj) relates 
an Inca tradition to the effect that “they pierced their ears and placed in them large rings 
of a kind of reed called tutors, and subsequently enlarged these rings enormously," 1 

MontelJ (1929, p. 217), citing Oliva and other sources, mentions that the Sncas forbade 
their subjects to enlarge their cars to the same extent as their own. He shows that the reason 
for Inca ear-enlarging is unknown beyond its traditional and apparently magical nature. 
The fact that subsequent Inca generations had to go through the ear-piercing and enlarging 
ceremonies at the principal solar festivals (Capac Raynil) “must go to show that the occa¬ 
sion was looked upon as being a. highly important one.” 

Markham (1911, p, 67) says: “The custom of boring their ears and enlarging the lobes 
unt]l they were a great length, which prevailed with the Incas, their relations, and the ten 
avllus, obtained for them the name of Hatunrincriyoc, or great-cared people, which the 
Spaniards turned into Ore] ones.” (See also Cieza* 1 5 53 —Chap, VII, p. 240 

Pedro Pissarro (1571 b, p. 27j), who arrived in Peru with his cousin Francisco during 
the conquest, wrote: “There were some orejones who had cars so large that they came 
down to the shoulders, He who had the largest cars was held to be the finest gentleman 
among them.” 

We recall how Faster Island traditions insist that there were “long-ears” among their 
ancestors when thev arrived from the scorched land to the east, that is to say, from the 
direction of the contemporaneous Tiahuanaco Empire. We may therefore, in the following 
extract from BetatlZOS, observe that Con-Tici Viracocha’s last lesson to his successors in 
pre-Inca Peru before he departed into the Pacific was the art of enlarging their ear¬ 
lobes, thus to remain “long-cars” after he had gone. 


TiahuamiCo cult centre of the Viracoeha-people 


Juan de Betanzos {1 * j i) had an unusually good opportunity of collecting and preserving 
the aboriginal Peruvian beliefs and traditions. He came to the Inca Empire when ir was 
first discovered and conquered* and he married a local Indian girl, so that he was in intimate 
contact with the natives, among whom he stayed for the rest of his Jile. Like nearly all the 
other early chroniclers he pays much attention to the Peruvian accounts of the pre-Inca 
culture-bearer Viracocha, or Con Tici Hultacocha. 

Betanzos ( 7 M, Chap, 1 ) wrote: “In ancient time, they say, the country and province 
of Peru was in darkness, having never light or day. T here were, at the time, certain people 
in it, which people had a certain chief who commanded them and to whom the}- were 
subjected . Of the name of the people and the chief who commanded them they have no re- 


1 Baiuktkx (i 9 d 4k p. 200) also quotes Oviedo, who said of Cuzco: “To ebb land there cam* in ancient times, ;■ 
jtreae lord with a people, they call Inga, and now they call themselves Big Eats, md only the Supreme Lord they 
call Inga ..Imbellom (1916 b. p. 339) compares the old Qucchua wntd I*g> with the Maod tern lugs meaning 
“soldier”. "warrior”: and ..Iso with the Maori term [mp-mii, literally "Great Inga ", which nieans “god’ , "spirit . 


In Fiiijt sitigii is the wind for the 
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collection. And in those times, when all was night ha this land, they say, that from a lake 
in this country of Peru, in the province of Col lastly o, there came a chief called Con Tied 
Viraeocha who, they say, had with him a certain number of people, which number they 
do not ^collect. And after he had sallied from this lake he went from there to a site that is 
dose to this lake, where to-day is a village called Tiahuanaeo, in the aforesaid province of 
The Coilao. And as lie went thither, he and his own, forthwith there improvised! y, they say, 
thar he made rhe sun and day, and ordered the sun to move in the course it now moves 
and afterwards, they say, he made the stars and the moon.” 

The lake referred to can only be Titicaca, where Viraeocha, according to most Inca 
accounts, began his religious activities. We recognize how native Peruvian superstition 
in this legend strives to associate some important event in rhe history of rhe sacred Inca 
wuh the people’s own religious concept ions. It would appear that an historic hierarch 
^ iiii a solar cult had established himself in Tiahuanaco with his religious followers— Iden- 
titying himself - like the subsequent Incas- with the earhtiy representative of the supreme 
god. Prom archaeological research we know well enough today that Tiahuanaco was no 
ordinary village, but rhe religious centre of one of the most important pre-Inca hierarchies. 

1 he possibility that Viraeocha was an hereditary tiile common to the supreme god and his 
principal representative on earth, is apparent when we learn through Bctanzos (Ibid) 
that Viraeocha only “returned" to earth when he moved with his followers from the 
shores of Titicaca to the nearby site of Tiahuanaco. Long before this appearance he had, 
according to BctanzoV informants, created heaven and earth and the original population 

of the country who dwelt in darkness until he came and established himself in' human 
shape ar Tiahuanaco. 

lietanzos (Chap, tl) says; “...when I asked the Indians what shape this Viraeocha 
Fid when their ancestors had thus seem him, they said that according to the information 
c - pressed, he was a tall man with a white vestment that reached to his feet and that 
this vestment had a girdle; and that he carried his hair short with a tonsure on the head 
m ihe manner of a priest; and that he walked solemnly, and that he carried in his hands a 
certain thing which to-day seems to remind them of the breviary that the priests carry in 
rhcir hands. And this is the account I received on this subject, according to what the Indians 
told me. And when I asked them what this person called himself.. .they told me that his 

name was Con Tied Viraeocha Pachayaehaehic, which in their language means God 
Maker of the World.” 


f he l iracocha hierarchy and Tiahuanaco stone statues 

Bcianzos goes into great detail about Viraeocha^ activities when he reigned in Tiahuana¬ 
co before the hm Incas came. We learn front his early narrative that Viraeocha began Ids 
rdnrious activity m Tiahuanaco as a sculptor of stone. From stone be made human "statues 
as models for the new people he was to create. He sculptured a certain number of men and 

" , lC ™ thcm . ™ ** several pregnant women and other women 

, a 7 ady had chjJdren ' Whetl thcsc «Onc statues were finished he had them moved to 
ot wr places; whereupon he created a community in Tiahuanaco also by carving them 
irom stone in the same manner. 
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It is noteworthy' that according to the legend, Viracotrha created man in his cult site at 
Tiahuanaco at a that when a more primitive heal population already existed in Pm*; hut, all 
according to the same legend, this former people were said to have lived in darkness and 
ignorance, Tf is apparent that the account of Con Tici Viracncha and his disciples making 
man by carving and moving statues* is either a version evolved by the subsequent Inca 
to account for the images in rhe cult centre at Tiahuamco—where they are still to he seen 
(see Frontispiece* Plates XlI, XLV, IL, LII)— or, what is even more probable, that 
the Tiabuanaco statues were actually built by a priest-king or hierarchy for a tragical 
purpose, to tmpress the contemporaneous aborigines with their own supernatural powers 
and activities. The i a tier explanation seems the nearest to hand and most logical. 

When Con Tici Viracocha's sculpturing at Ttahuan.aco was finished, he is said, Betanms 
tells lis, 10 have ordered his own original followers (the viracochas who had originally ac¬ 
companied him to TLahuanaco and whose number was not remembered) ad to go away 
except two, who were to remain with him. He first told his departing viracochas that they 
were to observe the TIahuamco stone statues and the names he gave to each kind. Pointing 
to the statues he said : “These should he called so and so and should appear from such-and- 
sucli spring in this or that district and should inhabit it and multiply there; and these 
others should appear in such-and-such cave and should be termed so-and-so and settle 
there and there; and such as I have pictured them and made them in stone they should 
appear alive from the springs and rivers, caves and mountains in the provinces winch l 
have told you; and afterwards you should all go in that direction—whereby he pointed 
to the direction where the sun rises—and spread them out separately, showing them the 
road each of them is to take. 73 

in his next chapter, hetanaos narrates: “As stated the huitacochas set out and walked 
through the districts which Virscocha had pointed out, and wherever they went they' 
called, in the district where they were, for rbc people whom Viraeocha in Tiahuanaco 
had pointed out on the stone statues that were to appear in that place, '1 Ids was do fie by 
each and one of the viracochas by standing in the neighbourhood ol the place where he 
was told that the people should appear, and there the viracocha called out: — So and so, 
come forth and people this earth which is waste, because that is the order of Con Ticci 
Viracocha, he who created the earth! — And as they called on the people in this manner, 
these appeared m the districts and places fold by Viracocha. And it is said that they 
proceeded in this manner* calling and bringing forth people from caves, rivers, springs 
and the high mountains., as said .in the previous chapter, and that they peopled 1 he country 
in the direction where the sun rises. And when Con died Viracocha had accomplished 
this and in. the manner already stated, even the two who remained in I lahuanaco are said 
to have been sent out by him to call and bring forth people in the said manner; whereupon 
he separated them as follows; He sent the one to the province Condesuyu [—Cuntisuyu], 
that is to the left when one is standing in Tiahuanaco with the back towards the sun-rise, 
that he in the same manner as the others should call forth the native Indians in rhe prov - 
Luce of Condesuvu; correspondingly lie sent the other to the province Vndesuyu [-An 
tisuyu], which lies to the right it one, as said above, turns the back towards the sunrise. 
And after these two had been sent out, at >s said that he himsek also started out along the 
road leading to Cuzco, which lies between the two provinces, and lie proceeded along the 
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m:iin mad, which leads over the mountains to Caxamalca [^Cajamarca]; along this road 
he walked and called and brought forth people in the said manner. He arrived at a province 
called Cacha which belongs to the Quias-Indkns and lies iS leguas from Cuaco, and in 
this area he called forth the Canas-IndMns, When these appeared, they were armed, and 
when they saw Viracochs and did not recognise him, it is said that they came against 
him in a crowd to kill him, and when lip saw them coming and realised why, he caused fire 
to fall iiom the skies and begin burning a kill near the plate where the Indians were. And 
when the Indians saw the fire and were afraid to be burnt up, they dropped their weapons 
ami ran forth to Viracocha, throwing themselves on the ground before him, When he 
saw this, he took a staff in his hands and went forth to the fire and gave it some blows 
v iili the staff until the fire was put out, \i hen this was all over he spoke to the Indians and 
told them he was their creator. On the spot where he had placed himself to Jet the fire fall 
rrom the skies and from where it would have spread to destroy the Canas-Indians, these 
ouih later a marvellous hmea, in with they and their descendants offered great quantities 
ot gold and silver and where was raised a statue carved from a great stone almost five 
vara* (about iz It) tall and i van* broad or a little less. This they did in memory of 
Viracocha and what had happened at this place; they say that they have carried it on 
from that past lime until this day,”' 

We shall later see that this statue of Viracocha In the huaca at Cacha was still intact at the 
nrr.-;.: ot the Conquest, and that the Spanish discoverers found that the large stone image 
represented a man of good stature, with a Jong beard measuring more than a palmo, * 

(Gate[lasso 1609 b, p. 70.) The temple and statue was later deliberately destroyed by the 
pious Spanish clergy. 

The Viraeocha-pcopk unite in the north to start "walking*’ into the Pacific 

Before lletsuisos follows Viracocha an hh final march along the ancient mountain road 
northwards from Tiahuaraco, he says that he had himself visited the said temple and the 
mtut Ini lock, where the account of Viracocha’s journey through this district had been told 
I uni lye the eldest and most important of the Indians whom he had summoned from the 

neighbouring Village. Betanzos then follows the principal of the “macochas” on his 
further move; 

To return to out narrative, it is said that he, having accomplished this wonder in 
i.acha, continued his road carrying out his activities as before said, and as lie arrived in 

* p aCe , W , Uch 15 now “ ,,eJ '1'ambo de Ureas, and which lies six ieagus from Cuzco, he 
proceeded up on to a high mountain and sat down on the summit, where he is said to have 
' ire, red the native Indians who now live there to appear from the mountain side. And be- 
cause Viracocha sat there, a rich and marvellous iamta was erected on this spot, in which— 
Miiee \ iracodta had seated himself in this place-thosc who built this hmea placed a bench 
■It gold, and the statue which represented Viracocha was set on this bench; the gold statue 
tcpresented sixteen or eighteen thousand pesos at the division made between the Spaniards 
in . uzco when they had captured the city. And from there Viracocha went'on and 
continued while making his people as already described, until he arrived in Cuzco. Upon 

arrival there he rs said to have made a chief whom he called Alcaviza, and he also 
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named this place Cuzco. And upon leaving; orders its to how they should produce the 
ere/ones jlong-ears] when he was gone, he continued further, while doing Vies works. And 
when he arrived in the province of Puerto Viejo Jon the Pacific coast of the present re¬ 
public of Ecuador], he joined up in that place with his own people whom Ire had sent out 
beforehand ill the manner I have described earlier. As they assembled in that place, he placed 
himself on the ocean together with them, wherefore it is said that he and his own people 
went on the water just as if they were walking on land, I could have written much more 
about Viracocha according to what these Indians have informed me of, but to avoid 
being tedious, and to avoid serious heathenism and inhumanity, I have not included it," 
Obvious I v there is a kernel of history within these geographically continuous and vivid 
memories of Con Tid Viracocha and his many "viracocha” subjects or disciples, who 
first moved south from Titicaca Island to their hierarchic abode at Tiabuanaco, and finally 
northwards through Peru bv way of Vac ha, Tambo de IVcos, Cuzco, and down to the 
Pacific coast of Ecuador at Puerto Viejo, all before the beginnings of Inca genealogy. It is 
clear that the Aymara and the Quethua Indians, whose early ancestors must have known 
Tialmanaco at the rime of its habitation, have in these detailed accounts memorized some 
episode connected with the final desertion of the hierarchic site, with the departure of its 
priest-king and his viracocha family or followers. There is little to be added about their 
mysterious man-making activities until we later consider the riahuanaco monoliths and 
human stone busts of pre-Inca origin left in various places in the Titicaca basin arid on 
the Andean plateau. But we may note that the assembling of the viracochas, who had all 
deserted Tiabuanaco to unite on the Pacific Coast in the northern province ot Puerto Viejo, 
coincides with the best locality for South American navigation and hoar construction. 
The local craft of Puerto Viejo and its vicinity were the balsa rafts described later, and the 
sight of men moving about a balsa raft at sea will, to those on the shore, most emphati¬ 
cally leave the. Impression that the crew actualh wade about unsupported, knee deep or 
even further than the waist in the waves, In reality they may not even wet their feet, hue 
the view of the low-lying logs is blocked by rows of alternating waves even in a slightly 


chopped sea. 

There are no later memories of these pre-Spanish viracochas except that they left in 
one party from this northern part of the subsequent Inca Empire. This is stated b\ Betanzos 
in his own captions to the chapter cited, which run as follows; 

•’How the people of this land were brought forth on the command of Viracocha, and 
as. regards those viracochas which he sent out in this errand; and how Con Tied Vira¬ 
cocha set out in the same manner, and about the two who stayed with him to carry out 
the same work; and bow, upon finishing all this, he assembled with hi* own people and 
went out on the ocean never a^airi to be seen. 


The identity of the creator-gods Tid of Peru aod Tiki of Polynesia 

It is permissible momentarily to interrupt the survey of rhe Inca accounts of the vira¬ 
cocha s and their chief with the prefix, tide or personal name, VonVlici, and sec if their 
disappearance into the Pacific can be found also in Polynesian myths and traditions on the 
islands in the adjacent ocean. In doing so, we may first note the following limitation by 
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Means {19.3 r, p* 421)1 “The Creator-god most celebrated in the Chronicles of Peru is 
knou-fi under various names which are definitely associated with the Tiahuanaco II period. 

I k. has generally been referred to as V iracocha or as Pacha-Ca mac, the former designation 
being used in the highlands, the latter on the coast. Both of them* however, arc Quecbua 
and* consequently, more or (css late in date. It seems clear enough that pre-Ineaic names 
for the Creator-god were On, Con-Tic, IIIa-Tici, and .undn ^L.iom ^ 
sometimes prefixed to the name \ iracocha in later limes, * , 1T 

Since rhe Quechua is the modern Peruvian tongue spoken and introduced by rhe Inca, 
ir would be fruitless on chronological grounds to rry to trace the name Virac&chi in the 
Polynesian island world. We shall have to consider instead bis original pre-Inca names 

Cctaj Cm-Tki, and Ida-Tid for relationship to some creator-gs^f or royal progenitor in 
I J o I y nesian myt hology, 

It will later be seen that Con was originally the full name or tide of rhe creator and 
sun-god on the Norib Peruvian coast, while Tut correspondingly was the name for the 
same culture-hero in the Peni-Bolivian highlands. The prefix Ilk has survived in modern 
Quechua as a word for “light”. (Tschudi iSjyb.) Returning to a fuller discussion of the 
associated terms Ciw and Ilk later (Part X), we shall here concentrate on the name Tid 
since it is most intimately associated with the pre-Inca monarch of Tiahuanaco. With the 
uretJM Ida meaning "light T s and Cm * being an alternative name for the creator, we know 

that the early Peruvian Culture-hero CmCfici or 1 /Z^Tid was venerated as Tici-the-Creator 
and Tici-the-Lighr. 

Tid is a word of ancient origin, adopted in Quechua mythology from an earlier language., 
distinct from their own. It is preserved as a live word in Quechua dialects either as fesrsi 

Mr msti mcanin & <<Qn ^ in ”- (fbkl) Thus Markham (1520, p. 10) says, in referring to Bias 
Valeras, the best informed mestizo chronicler of the sixteenth century, whose major works 
are unfortunately lost 1 "The names given for Cod hv Valera, as used bv the ancient 
eruvjADS, are also given by some others of rhe Lest authorities. They ate Ii! Tici 
L IRA Cocha. The first word means light. Tier is the foundation of things, or beginning “■ 
Jn a few cases, the _ early Spaniards-who had no k in thdr alphabet-have' spekthe 
mythical name as Tied, and in a manuscript by Betansos the original spelling by him was 

: /, ‘ Vs latcr C0 «*cted to Tid to confirm with the general Spanish spelling. If the same 
Airopean orthography had been used in rendering Peruvian names as is used in Polynesia, 
t e name ot the deny would have been rendered as Tiksi, Tid , and Titbh and to the Poly¬ 
nesian who never have double consonants, nor the equivalent of the Spanish r, the name 
would be Tth, TUi, or also Til. 


It 


is interesting, when we now turn to the Polynesian islands in the adjoining part of 

. ™ n * tu hnd > lzttt ( T P° 4 * p. 2z) shows, that: “Tiki is the name borne bv a deity or 

errngod well known to all the people throughout the islands of Polynesia. There be those 

1 h T, !thaE thc c>ri S lcla i creation of man owns Tiki for its authorship, whilst othere-no 

^ confident, it is proper to state -affirm that Tiki occupies no higher position than that 
or rhe first man created,” 

i>tolpe <■*»*• P- “*)• “ an «* analyze the implications of the Tiki traditions 

the ^ v, J ' u ' Chap- !> “P *“ nc ‘ tha ' hc "Of Ik* ]»dam knew thc ecux agndkane of 
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throughout Polynesia, writes: ‘'In Rarotonga, Tahiti, and New Zealand he is considered to 
have been tbt first man. He is the prototype of a great group of divine beings, all of whom 
have been ordinary men who have after death been promoted to be gods of a lower rank 
than the previously mentioned actual gods, and who arc collectively called Atm. 7 iki, 
regarded as a class of gods, are thus the ancestral spirits, to which are attributed divine 
worship. Thus they arc the protecting spirits of their own descendants and are venerated 
with images in which they take up abode on certain occasions. Such images are found 
in manr forms, from the colossal stone statues of Easter Island to the small portable images 
of polished nephrite which are worn by the Maori.” 

Metraux {1940, p. 3 ry) tells us from Easter Island, nearest to Peru, that: <L \1 though 
Make make absorbed his personality, Tiki, the first man or the creator of mankind, is 
mentioned several times in the creation chant.” 

In the Marquesas, Tiki is today a collective name for the local stone statues, and also for 
any ancestral image. Yet Tiki h at the same time the specific name of the creator and the 
principal mash-god who was worshipped by the Marquesans’ progenitor from the earliest 
times, long before he led them on their voyage into the Pacific, 

In the Society Islands Til (Ti(k)i) according to Ellis (1829, Vol !, p, it 2-1141 was the 
first king to dwell In “the world of light ” The same early authority states that the local 
natives considered Tangaroa (in Tahitian dialect Tifarohi and '3 : ? i "to be one and the same 
being”. We recall from Tonga mat tins Tangaroa was the culture hero who brought man 
into rhe Pacific, and the guardian of the “white” aborigines. In Mangaia he was even 
considered the progenitor of all red-haired elements In the aboriginal population. Again 
Ellis {Ibid.) shows that Til {alias Tangaroa) was die son, or grandson, of the sun and the 
moon, in which peculiarity lie even found that he resembled the first Inca ancestor in Perm 

In one of the Hawaiian legends 77 V, pronounced locally as A 71 , was the first man-god 
who arrived in the aboriginal world contemporary with the creation of the tirsl light, 
at the termination of a primeval period of profound darkness, {bud; 193ft a > ?■ 2 45.0 1 
first king 10 serrlc and rule in Hawaii claimed KYi ( I iki) as his father. Pomander N K - H, 
Voh 1 , p. tdS) realizes that this mythical ancestor of the first Hawaiian king coincides 
with the one who brought the Tahitian dynasty from the “world of light” to Tahiti. He 
writes: “Tahitian legends claim that one 111 was the hrsL ancestor of Tahitian chiefs on 
Tahitian soil. ,.. But Hawaiian legends claim this same 7 // or A/ 7 —who was the lasr of tne 
thirteen from Wakea that lived elsewhere than on the Hawaiian group a- t::e ffluner of 
Naaatdtt, with whom Hawaiian aristocracy cm Hawaiian soil commences; while his brother 
Ultt remained at the south,,,. ” 

On some; of rhe other islands, life Toketati, the anecstorgod 1 i& is spoken of as. .1 M / ?!.k.i y 
which again in a great varied' of Polynesian myths is used as a venerated epidier to tne 
name of the first heroic voyager into Polynesia—the great island discoverer and mythical 
fisherman Maui- T'ikitiki. 

Tiki (or Tiki tiki) is in Samoa pronounced Til, as in the Society group, but in Tonga 
the name is pronounced Kiss, and -Mjni- Misifa si appears in the local myths of the earliest 

island discoveries, (Buck 1938 a, pp, 286, 290; ere.) 

When we recall tha: the semi-solar Tici of Peru was remembered over vast territories 
of the Inca Empire as an early hierarch who left Peru in pre-Inca time on an organised 
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expedition into the East Pacific, it is certainly remarkable to find memories throughout 
Polynesia of a scmi-soJar progenitor Tiki (occasionally pronounced Ti’i* Ki’i, or Kbi) who 
everywhere began the earliest Polynesian island history, I kick (1949. p. 452) came to the 
following conclusion concerning this pan-Polynesian culture-heroi “Tiki was regarded as 
a definite individual, who was the first man in various parts of Polynesia, including the 
Society Islands (li i) anti Hawaii "K.i i), The persistence of the same concept among some 
of the Maori tribes shows that it was carried to New Zealand from Central Polynesia. ** 
iV further comparative survey of the Peru-Polynesian creation myths concerning the 
aech id.es oi ihe earliest man-god f ici, liki, or I : will be made in a later part (X); here 
we shall only consider a few of the names associated with the Polynesian Tiki cycle, to 
establish beyond the range of coincidence that the Peruvian Tici worship and the Pol <j- 
nesian Tiki worship must have a common geographical origin. 


Tar mg a—Tmanga 

Perry Smith (1922, p„ 93) shows how the Tokerau islanders have a. tradition that their 
island u <i- fished up out of the ocean by likitiki and T Turner (rfJbij, p, zyTj 
shows that in Samoa TPi-tr i (Tiki-tiki) was a "son” of Tatanga (Talanga), Percy Smith 
(Ibid.) shows further that this mythical island fisherman Tikitiki was identical with the 
geuemi Polynesian island-fisherman Maui, whose full Maori name is Maui-tikitiki-a-Taran- 
ga. h or Maui-tikitiki of Taratiga, “the latter being his mother,” Fo man dot also (1878,, 

' C> 1 ‘ ^ P* 1 9 ?) points to the close connection between the names Tiki and Taranga, 
SOI 5V ing 1 oat Maui tikr-tikl was the youngest son of the family of Taranga, according to a 
tradition found upon all those groups in slightly different versions 

I his again is interesting, because Taranga was the name of one of the earliest aboriginal 
rnb; $ inhabiting the shores of Take Titicaca (Posnansky 19,14, p. 42; etc.) in the vicinity 
o. J id s centre of creation at liahuanaco.. Together with the Urn-India ns, who inhabit 
the east hanks of the river Dcsaguadero, the Taranga-people happens to be one of the ol 
desr and most important tribes just in the area near Take Titicaca where liahuanaco is 
located, and many places in the vicinity are named after Taranga. 


lint — 13 ru 

, u carmot mention the Taranga of the Titicaca basin without including a word on the 
UrH * whose traditions connect their ancestors with the building period of Tiahuanaco, or 
mthcr Churaw, which was the pre-Inca name of the present ruined site. Posnangky 
P‘ 9 1 ) £hows that » according to Uru traditions, some of their forefathers had been 
himed as living sacrifices under the edifices of 'liahuanaco during its construction, an 
indication of the antiquity of this people in the neighbourhood. 

Monte 11 (1929, p. S) says of the prehistoric inhabitants near the southern borders of 

1 hue,: UsjS a, T>. *8*3 shews that Saitsoan myths give Jabug;-. as Maui-ti^ETt “rather”, whereas New Xcalsind 

■: ; .i.e .ir]g;i as M'iuu-ukmirs ‘‘mother". 'i he latter Conception seems to he the more genes^ I rime in 

aWa “: ' hl * iU « hE U<Wertainc y sex also indicates that the name js an sljegnrie:,: reference ,n family 

<>c tribe rather iban to an individual ^ - 


Lncracor. 


Jl^ fiiytrdttftj 
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Peru: “With this primitive culture of the ancient rishei peoples of the Arica regions it is 
usual to associate the Urus, a tribe whose remnants are still living on Rio Desaguadero, 
These Indians constitute the meagre residue of a population which was formerly widely 
distributed. In. them Uhle secs the descendants of the aboriginal dwellers on the Bolivian 
highlands. Uhle has made a research of the place-names and thus formed the conclusion 
that the Urus once inhabited even the coast land as far as Cotaguita and the upper portion 
of the Rio Loa Valley, and in the north extended up to I .ake Titicaca, and in the northwest 
to \asca. In the opinion of Soman, they occupied the entire southern parr of rhe Peruvian 
coast land, nor does this seem at all improbable." 

In Polynesia, we rind that the name Uru (also Uhi, according to dialect), is remembered 
as that of a principal people either Jiving in—or else bordering on the ancestral abode 
ol the creator Tiki and the i s land-1 j s her man Maui-tiki-tiki with his maternal Taranga 
family. W e have just seen with Hawaiian legend that Uru (Uiu) was the one of Tiki’s 
(KiTs) “ sons” who remained behind in Tiki’s original land, wlien Tiki's other “son” 
emigrated to establish the first dynasty in Hawaii. 

Best (1913 b, p, 12) wrote: “Wc now come to two highly interesting names connected 
with the origin of the Maori, namely, those of Uru and Irihia. The Easl Coast natives of 
our North Island have preserved the following tradition of the original homeland. In re¬ 
mote times the ancestors of the Maori dwelt in the lands of Uru and of Irihia, two distinct 
regions of, apparently, an extensive land/ 7 He shows (Ibid.^ p, 14) that the same carlv 
reference to Uru is preserved also in other sections ol Polynesia: “The Hawaiian Pol;. - 
nesians have preserved a tradition of a land nr region called Uiu-nui that lay adjacent to 
the old home of their ancestors. In our New Zealand dialect this name would appear as 
Uru-nui (Great Uru)/ 3 

Searching westwards of Polynesia for a name corresponding to the Uni of Polynesian 
memories, best, like Eoruandcr, Teuton, Percy Smith, Perry, and many others, shows the 
necessity of going as far as to Asia Minor to find an analogy. He says (//»>/., p. t 4) ■ “In the 
southern part of Sumeria, near the mouth of the Euphrates river, as then situated, existed 
about 2S00 B. C the flourishing state of Uru, known as Ur of the Chaldees to readers of 
the Scriptures/" 

The fact that the early t ru nation of Pacific South America was contemporaneous with 
Tied, the legendary founder of Tiahuanaco, and that their habitat is considered to have 
formerly extended from that vicinity right down to the coast at \rica and the eastern 
margin of the open Polynesian ocean, cannot but be worth serious attention it a number ot 
prominent Polynesian ists, including a carelul observer like Best, rind it worth while to 
compare Ur of Sumeria with the Uru of Polynesian memories. Sumeria and Polynesia are 
just about antipodes* whereas Polynesia is at the doorstep of Peru, and at the time of its 
primeval discovery was daily washed by wind and water Irani a locally important l ru, 
one that matches Polynesian memories better than Ur of Sumena not onl; in my 1 ho log; 
anti locality, hut alio in chronology. 1 

1 Besides Uru, Nest [Ibid') mentioned another “highly interesting;"' name associateii unit (he origin of the Maori* 
namclv IriL'w. Like mam others he s-jspects Irihia to be a Polynesian reference to ‘Indi-.i', the 'ml being alien t 
Maori r< hi Rue an! thus distorted to l ’iih ■ it does uot wrens convincing to me 1 Ii.it stray boat-loads of Polynesian 
voyagers -should entry 3 king. Lit and India as two comparable cv.-nes picked up on n voyage around, the wo rid, Let 
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Chucara- Tutara 


Tkhuanaco is a name of late origin applied to the present ruined site (see further 
Pact X), and was not the original name cither of the cult-site or nf irs empire. The earlv 
Jesuit, Anello < Jliva (1651), who came to Peru about 1597, wrote of his visit to Tiahoanaco: 
"And we passed to the area of Tyyay V'anacu jTia HuanacoJ to look at its edifices, which in 
ancient times were called Chucara, the antiquity of which no one can determine/ 31 

Gonzales dc la Rosa also (lyio^ p. 411) wrote about the same pre-Inca site 1 “In 
exchange then, we know that the town docs not have a Quechua name, inasmuch as it is 
called Chmara, which means House of the Sun, according to the Urns, as Bertonio says, 
instead of the Qucchua Intiphuasi, We know furthermore that the Urus are the aboriginals 
inhabiting the islands of Titicaca, who more than probably were dependent on Tjahuatiaco, 
and spoke the same language, which has not much to do with Quechua, since ir resembles 
more the languages of the eastern forests/ 3 

Now, Chucara would in Polynesian pronunciation become Kuk.ara or Tutara, and, 
Makea- f. utarais a well known mythical name in Polynesian religious parables and allegories, 
where the prefix Make a is known as a separate name of ancestral gods originated bv 
“Light 31 in prehuman times, i'bus in his Ma&ri Lore Izett (1904, p. 43.) says about Maui, 
whose full name is Maui-tiki-tihh “.. .he is alleged to have been the actual leader of the 
Maori people in their original entry into the Pacific ... The people of New Zealand and 
the Hervey Group are the chief repositories of the legends of Maui, who was the son of 
Makcatutara by Tunings, his birth being miraculous/ 3 

Having regard to the common Polynesian passion for embodying sacred knowledge of 
historic events in allegory, we may note that, as stated above, the “mother” of ihc legen¬ 
dary Polynesian discoverer was Taranga, the “father” being a particular Makca snmamed 
Tutara. W ith die two names Taranga and Tutara reappearing in early Tilthuanaco respec¬ 
tively as Taranga (a local aboriginal tribe) and Chucara (the early name of Tici’s home), 
ir would be natural to interpret the allusion to Maui-tiki-tiki’s miraculous birth as a re¬ 
ference fo an intermixture of the white men from Chucara and women of the surrounding 
Famnga tril>e. 

Hilo Hilo 


Ulc distance irom Chucara, alias liahuanaco, down to the Pacific seashore is not im¬ 
pressive w r hen we consider that the Spaniards, immediately upon their arrival, repeatedly 
covered the distance In both directions; and, as stated, the Tiahuanaeo Empire spread its 
influence right down to the ocean and along extensive stretches of the coast. There is only 

US note instead, as dues Meant (rpioa, p, ay.i. that the name baja is preserved in the myths of ccnuM Peru, where 
h appeals directly ns an <>l<l i--:nric or title for Vitaoocha, alias Tick 
° ri odwr hand Iiihia U in Polynesian d’dcct* identical with ElihU (r - 3 ), and whatever tmy U- the source 
Connecticut;, and there pnihanly is one, llihia. is ihe natural Polynesian pronnundsiticin of rite Quediua name Itin 
{pronounced I Ilia or Ilhi-a), which, as we have seen, has survived m Quechua Peru as an dtfcrfi&tire prefix to die 
n:m lc of Tici. (As is well known, the Spanish 'll’ in Ilia cannot be rendered in English much more dosely than the. 
Hi 1-1 1 diion .) 51k; meaning i>l lUa (or llhia) in Peru was 'Light’, We have also, jusi seen that the Tahitians state 
expressly that Tiki's home Land was "the world of That the same metaphoric term was once u«i! as a religious 
phrase, referring not only «j Tici hot also to his own heliacal abode and earl) Andean realm, SPC rns more than 
poaabL, m vkfW of Peruvian and Polynesian modes in the use of personal ansi geographical names and allusions. 
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one really good seaport on the unsheltered South Peruvian coast immediately below 
Tkhuanaco; this is Ilo, or Hilo, connected with ancient Tiahuanaco by good mountain 
tracks. The early Spaniards spelt this aboriginal Peruvian name as Ho, without H, since the 
letter h represents a very harshly aspirated consonant in Spanish. Later, however, when 
the Englishmen arrived, Premier (171?* p. 170) spent some time in this early seaport map¬ 
ping the harbour and its vicinity, and he spelt the name of the port, as well as the imme¬ 
diately surrounding locality, with the river, as Hilo. If Polynesia’s most celebrated legendary 
discoverer, the mythical “island-fisher” Maui-tiki-tiki, son of Taranga by Makea-Tutata 
and neighbour of the I rus, had any base in the Tiahuanaco Empire, then Hilo would be the 
direct doorway to his former home site. 

We may again return to Polynesia, and quote Pomander (1878, Vol. T, p. 199)1 “The 
Maut legends, the Alirfti family 01 four brothers, and their parent s 4 -Kafa)ut, Karana t or 
Tlining#, ., .are lounj upon all those groups in slightly different versions. The legend of 
Muiti kiikii or Maw-tiki-tiki, the youngest of the family, being om fishing, and catching 
Lite various Hawaiian.islands on his hook, attempting to drag them ashore at. Hih and join 
them co Hawaii, is found nearh literal!v the same on New Zealand. On Tonga the same 
legend obtained, but they ascribe the act to Tangatoa instead oiMaui?* 

in I lawaii, Hilo is a principal port on the east coast of the main island, but the pan-Poly¬ 
nesian discoverer and fisherman would not drag the various Hawaiian islands ashore on 
Hawaii, which also formed part of his catch. We must therefore assume chat the present 
Hilo in H awaii has merely been renamed, in typical Polynesian fashion, after another anti 
prirnev;iI 1 lilo in Maui-tiki-tiki’s aboriginal abode outside Polynesia, just as one of the ila- 
waiian islands, Maui, has been named after Maui himself. We have seen that such a Hilo 
is found as a port on the Pacific coast of Peru just below f'iahuanaeo. 

Mau ?7, 7 'amho-Mauri Maui , d /auri 

We now come to the personal name, Maui, of that special Tiki who plays such an im¬ 
portant part in the allegories referring to the discoveries of Polynesia. An island in Hawaii 
is named in his honour, the North Island of New Zealand is by the Maori called Tc Ika-a- 
Maui (“Maui’s Pish”), and in far-llung Polynesian localities he is remembered as a hero 
connected with the p ullin g up of the first islands out of darkness and the unknown. 
Buck (1949, p. 0 writes: “The Maui myth of fishing up islands is width spread through¬ 
out Polynesia. lr is probable that Maui was an early navigator and explorer who lived so 
far back that he formed a link between the supernatural and ihe natural, between the gods 
and man. The risking up of islands is a Polynesian figure of speech, for the discoverer of an 
island did fish it up out of the ocean of the unknown. The story, combined with other Maui 
feats, became popular and it was spread bv later voyagers to regions Maui never knew.” 

Formnder {.1878) has pointed out that the universality of the legend, “and the fact that 
each group has endeavoured to localise the god and bis exploits on its own domain” prove 
rfiar “its origin and the name of the hero must be looked for in their former habitants in the 
West”. So far, however, an analogous name has not been discovered in the west. 1 

1 Except by those who proceed west even of Ur of Sumeri.i anti make associations directly with Hit N1.1 lj r is of 
North Africa. 
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h is note wort fi.\ in this connection that early Polynesian navigators, when setting out on 
:i:i ocean voyage, took with them., in their canoes, a stone or some other sort of talisman 
which they rcictred to as a Ahmrr (best, 1925 a, p, 148.) A connection between this Mauri 
and the lirst successful ocean voyager Maui cannot be pro vied, bur is et y mo I o ^ical iv very 
possible. Stair (1896, p, 40) shows that Mauri is a term used in Samoa tor the spiritual 
portion or a man, and Mauti-uri is an ancestral spirit in the modern Marquesas Group. 
(Heyerdahl 1938, p. 150,) 


Since the J iahuanaco cult site has long been abandoned by its occupants, we have ro 
stud 1 , local names for places and individuals through - their successors in the Andes. Thus 
if is not so surprising that an obviously personal name like Maui was less likely to survive 
in later Ayrmra and Quechua traditions than the name of an. ancient cult site and port 
(Chucara and Hilo}, or of ancient tribes and people (Taranga and Urn), or of a mythical 
local creator and his hierarchy (Tici). Yet, although the early dwellers of the Tiahmnaco 
district left no written records behind, they named villages, rivers, and mountains near 
Tiflhuanaco with thdr own favourite names, many of which have survived till the present 
day. Recalling how J id created 4 ' and named, his people by making them emerge from 
caves and rivers in the neighbourhood, it may be of some significance to note that Mauri, 
and Tambo-Mauti are two village sites on the way from Tiahuanaco to the Pacific Ocean, 
while Maui] is also the name of the principal tributary of the Rio Dcsaguadero, flowing 
Lorn the Pacific sierras through former Uru lands [list south of Tiahuanaco. 


Maut-ti i-ti t and Tici both solar representatives among their subjects 

With this striking convergence in one restricted area around Tiahuanaco of the principal 
names intimately connected with the legendary discovery of Polynesia, wc may well suspect 
that rherc is some source connection with that Tici family, the legendary emigrants from 
Tiahuanaco, who, according to surviving memories of the adjoining Inca Empire, departed 
mto the open Pacific in early pre-Inca time. 

I or a further identification of rlu- Polynesian discoverer with rlie emigrant Tiahuanaco 
Sun-ptiett or solar hierarch Tici-the-Light, we may note that the Society islanders give 
Maul s name as Mam-tfi-ffi-o-te-ra or “Maui-tiki-tiki-of-thc-sun”, and that of Maui’s 
hulier as i/;/«-«, or -Ray-of-the-sun", (I.uomala 1940, p. j6.) Wc have already seen with 
is that the royal families of Tahiti also claim direct descent from the son through the 
hist man-god 77 V (Tiki), who was son or grandson of this heavenly luminary. It'seems 
envious that the universal references to Tiki’s name and existence throughout Polynesia 
arc a good criterion of his former existence as an actual personality, rather than a fictitious 
lung, hey prove at least that his name and worship were common to some of the Poly¬ 
nesian ancestry before they spread over their respective islands. Tiki is not remembered 

m ™ 0nCSla or c ; th “ p« ts ‘ lf &* West Pacific, either as name or title, and still Jess 
ay ne creator and descendant of the son, the first of all recorded kings, and chief migrant 

,A - rAr* “fl*®*"' tn Polynesian waters. Bur in early Peru he is remembered 
om pre- nca days with all of these characteristics, and over a widespread continental 
, SIOm hls 1,omc * mon 8 Tarings, Uru, and Mauri tribes near Lake Titicaca to his final 
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departure: from the coast at Puerto Viejo below the equator. We arc either confronted 
with Past Pacific memories of one individual hierarch named Tiki, or remnants of a whole 
ecclesiastical lineage of that name. In any case the concurrence of the names and qualities 
associated with the legendary hero who emigrated from Peru with his light-skinned 
followers, and those with the same fair complexion who discovered Polynesia, is not to 
be explained by mere coincidence, nor as a parallel linguistic evolution due to the like 
tendencies of the human mind. 


Large-ears left Peru and Long-ears reached Easter Island 

No more is it a coincidence that people in wide areas of aboriginal Peru began to enlarge 
their ears 10 an enormous size upon the order of this, same pre-Inca cult-leader, whilst the 
first legendary king of Easter Island brought just such long-eared people with him from 
the east. We are not restricted to the Easter Island traditions and stone monuments for 
verification of the claim that this practice existed locally, for the custom apparently survived 
with the women and children who were said to have been spared upon the destruction 
of the earlier “long-ears”. Thus Behrens (1737, p, 136), who accompanied Rogge ween 
when he discovered this island, wrote that there were among the Easter Islanders H a few 
of a reddish lint as if somewhat severely tanned by the sun. Their ears were so long that 
thev hung down as iar as to the shoulders.” 

And when Beechey (iSyi, p, 38} made his call, he recorded that: "Both sexes grill retain 
the hideous practice of perforating the lobes of the ears, though the custom is not so gene¬ 
ral with the men as formerly. The aperture, when distended, which is done by a leaf rolled 
up and forced through it, is about an inch and a quarter iu diameter. The lobe, deprived of 
its ear-ring, hangs dangling against the neck, and has a very disagreeable appearance, parti 
cularly when wet. It is sometimes so long as to be greatly in the way; to obviate which, 
thev pass the lobe over the upper part of the car, or more rarefy, fasten one lobe to the 
other, at the back of the head.” 

The custom of lengthening the cars had spread with the Pacific immigrants and sum ived 
on some ol the other islands, including the Marquesas Group. In Uapou Island of thi> 
group. Tiki was worshipped under the specific name of Tiki Ptwhmud that is: "Tiki with 
large cars.” (Tautain 1897, p, 674.) Likewise, as Mien (1884, p. z\$) points our: Look 
found the Hervey Islanders (north of Rarotonga) to have long beards and enlarged ears; 
they had a god "bug Ears 7 .” 

The custom of car-stretching is found iu many parts of the world, among certain African 
tribes, among the Dajaks, and in carl;. Nks, and its occurrence in Polynesia and sections of 
adjoining Melanesia is therefore in itself no argument for a necessary origin of the custom 
among the long-ears of Peru. However, when the Easter Islanders in the extreme east of 
Oceania declare that the custom was not of local origin since dong-cars’ were found in Hotu 
MatuaT party from the desert land to the east, and when the Peruvians on the western 
shores of South America affirm no less confidently that Tici, the teacher and chief of ad 
pre-Inca ‘long-ears*, emigrated westwards by sea with his followers, we have reason to 
suspect some underlying connection. 
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Sarmiento's account of Tied Viracocha and his departure 

we proceed in our review of South American traditions and beliefs, we have allowed 
ourselves this little digression back to the islands merely to show that Polynesia is not 
completely alien to the subject on hand. 

Returning to ancient Peruvian traditions from pre-Inca times, \vc find the main 
features of Bmnzos’ narrative borne out by other early chroniclers, Sarmiento de Gamboa 
CT57a s p. \z) r who took great interest in the various accounts given bv the trained Inca 
quipucamayocs and historians, and who consulted the foremost oi them before publishing 
his History of the Incas y gave much the same account as Betartzos. 

Sarmiento tells us how the Incas believed that, after the creation. Tied Viracodia sent 
a great flood to punish the sins of the Just men, but the ancestors of the ( uzcoi and some 
other nations were saved and so left some descendants. When the flood was over, Yiraco- 
cha suddenly appeared on the Titicaca plateau with his servants, to help restore mankind 
and give them light. 

"With this object he went; with his servants, to a great lake in the Collao, in which there 
is an island called Titicaca, the meaning being ‘the rock of lead’, of which we shall treat 
in rhe first part. Viracocha went to this island, and presently ordered that the sun, moon, 
and stars should come forth, and be set in the heavens to give light to the world, and it was 
so, ., . This done, Viracocha made a sacred idol in that place, as a place for worship and as 
a sign of what he had there created. I .caving the island, he passed by the lake to the main¬ 
land,. taking with him the two servants who survived. He went to a place now called 
Tiahuaracu in the province of CoHasuvu, -and in this place he sculptured and designed on 
a great piece of stone all the nations that he intended to create. This, done, lie ordered his 
two servants to charge their memories with the names of all tribes that he had depicted, 
and ol the valleys and provinces where they were to crime forth, which were those of the 
whole land. He ordered that each one should go by a different road, naming the tribes, and 
order them all to go forth and people the country. His servants, obey mg the command of 
'' haepeba, set out on rheir journey and work, ()ne went by the mountain, range or chain 
which they call rhe heights over the plains of the Snurh Sea. The other went by the heights 
winch overlook the wonderful mountain ranges which we call the \ndes T situated to the 
vast ol the said sea. By these roads they went, saying with a loud voice L Oh you tribes and 
nations, hear and obey the order of Tied Viracodia Pachayachachi, which commands 
you to go forth, and multiply and settle the land,* Viracocha himself did the same along 
rhe road between those taken by his two servants, naming all the tribes and places bv which 
be passed.” 

Sarmiento also shows how tradition placed the erection of Tiahuanaco prior to the final 
departure of the viracocha?; **,. .previous to starting* they built those edifices, the ruins 

ot which may still be seen, before they set out. This was for the residence of Viracocha 
their maker.” 

I he quipucamayocs, describing to Sarmiento the appearance of Viracocha when he 
preached among their ancestors, gave much the same account as Betanzos* informants: 

" ■” al1 a £ rec that Viracocha was the creator of these people. They have the tradition that 
he was a man of medium height, white and dressed m a white robe like an alb secured 
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round the waist, and that lie carried a staff” and a hook in his hands.” Regular books* as 
known ltdm pre-( olumbian Mexico, have never been, discovered in Peru, yet an unidenti¬ 
fiable object, the memory of which the sight of a "book” or a "breviary” might well recall 
to a native mind, appears carved in the hands of the pre-Tncaic Tiahuanaco stone statue 
reproduced on Plate XLV 2. 

To return to Sarmientc/s account, this light-skinned teacher left his former residence at 
Tiahuanaco, walking northwards through the cordilleras between the roads taken respec¬ 
tively bv his two disciples: , Viracocha continued his journey, working his miracles 

and instructing his created beings. In this way he reached the territory on the equinoctial 
line, where ate now Puerto Viejo and Manta. Here he was joined by his servants. Intending 
to leave the land of Peru, he made a speech to those he had created, apprising them ot" the 
things that would happen. He told them that people would come, who would say that they 
were Viracocha their creator* and that they were not to believe them; but that in the time 
to come he would send his messengers who would protect and teach them. Having said 
this he went to sea with his two servants, and went travelling over the water as if it was 
land, without sinking. Tor they appeared like foam over the water and the people, there¬ 
fore, gave them the name of Viracocha, which is the same as to say the grease or foam of 
the sea.” 

The white lira cocha-nm a „ or Sea-Foam-people 

This whole tradition, Including the Queehua significance and origin of the term viracocha 
for the former "white” islanders of Titicaca, was, as finally presented, supported and veri¬ 
fied bv forty-two of the most prominent and best informed historians of the Inca Empire, 
a procedure which was protocol led by Spanish authorities under the auspices of the Peru- 
■■ ian viceroy* Nevertheless, the composition of the purely Quechua word viraaxhii. has in 
after year encouraged some weird speculations, with theories even of Sanskrit (Desjardins 
ifl 5 H) and Egyptian (Campbell 1875) affiliations. The significance of the term riramha 
has. otherwise been fully discussed by Brinton (1882) and Villar (18B7}. Quoting the histo¬ 
rian Herrera, Brinton (iS&i, p. 190) says ot Viracocha: 

"1-Ic passed on towards the West until he reached the shore of the sea. There he spread 
out Si is mantle, and seating himself upon it, sailed away and was never seen again. For rhis 
reason, adds the chronicler, ’the name was given to him, P ina£d/iw* w.-iicn means Foam 
of the hea, though afterwards it changed in signification/ Ibis leads to the etymology 
of the name. It is confessed I:v obscure. The translation which Herrera gives is that generally 
offered by die Spanish writers* but it is not literal. The word iura means tar, and coiha y lake* 
sea, or other large body of water; therefore, as the genitive most he prefixed in the Qqui- 
chua tongue, the translation mu si be "l.akc or Sea of Fat/ I Ins was shown b- Garenasso 
de la Vega, in his Royal Caw mm furies , and as he could see no sense or propriety in applying 
such a term as *Lake of Grease/ to the Supreme Divinity, he rejected this derivation, and 
contented himself by saying that the meaning of the name was totally unknown. In this 
Air. Clements R.. Markham, who is an authority on Peruvian matters* coincides, though 
acknowledging that no other meaning suggests itself. 1 shall not sa\ anything about the 
derivations of this name from Sanskrit* or the ancient Egyptian; these are etymologka. 
amusements with which serious studies have nothing to do/’ 
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I he first and accepted derivation has been ably and to my mind successfully defended 
by probably the most accomplished Qqufchua scholar of our age, Sc nor Gavino Pacheco 
Xcgarra, who, in the introduction to his most excellent edition of the Drama of QHantai, 
maintains that Viracocha, literally Take of Fax’, was a simile applied to the frothing 
foaming sea, and adds that as a personal name in this signification it h in entire conformity 
with the genius of the Qquichu.i tongue. 

“To quote his words: - The tradition was that Viracocha's face was extremely white 
arm bearded. From this his name was derived, which means, taken literally, ‘Lake of Fat;’ 
b;, extension, however, the word means 'Sea Foam/ as in the Qqutchua language the foam 
is called fat, no doubt on account of its whiteness / ” 

The tribal name /Sea Foam* is not at all improbable as applied to .1 seafaring people, at 
least not among aboriginals in Pacific America. We need onlv return to the very fight- 
skinned aborigines of the Northwest Coast tribes, to find, as Barbeau (194 s pp t 427, 42S ; 
hoe?, that the leading local seafaring tribe was called the “Foam-people”. We even learn of 
the coming Foam tribe that their slogan was “Our war canoe crosses the ocean”, and that, 
according to Northwest Coast tradition: “The garments of the Foam people were much 
finer and more luxurious, their canoes were more complex and seaworthy, and their 
customs belonged to a higher culture,” 

Wc should not therefore be surprised to find that also in South America the name 
VirwK^rM^ or “Sea-Foam-people” is applied to a light-skinned people who chose 
an island home in the huge mountain lake of Titicaca as their first settled abode among 
1 ue pre-Incas, and the balsa raft centre of Manta and Puerto Viejo for their find departure 
imn me waves of the Pacific. Nothing would be more natural to a “red” Indian, when 
sighting low aboriginal craft containing mariners of lighter skin than usual in his ow n 
rnbe, than to give them the tribal name “Foam-people” or “Sea Foam”. 


1 he reiUfn of an unfaithful Vivacocha servant 

_ ^rmienco’s 111lorman1:s to3d him also of a Jess significant but dramatic episode which 
tollowL-d after the departure into the ocean of the chief-god VWocha and his disciples. 
Tlca ' 'tacocha, in his farewell speech before he left the coast, warned his hearers that 
F-copiu would come with a fake Vuacocha, preaching that he was their Creator, bur that 
l oey were not to be believed; one day, however, he himself would send messengers hack 
to teach and protect the people of his deserted Empire. According to Inca tradition, hh 
warning did very soon come true, but the fake was detected by the Indians. The back¬ 
ground for this strange episode was as follows: 

While the true Viracocha still reigned at Titicaca, he had dismissed one of his own 
^rvants for disobedience, and sent him floating on a raft down the Dcsaguadcro river 
connecting Lake I icicaca with Lake Poopci, The dismissed viracocha had angrily threatened 
that he would one day return and rake vengeance on his master, Onlv a few vears after the 
departure ot the true Viracocha and his followers from Puerto Viejo, the same man returned 
^ ; :u Pponed by others, began to pread, that he was Viracocha. Although at first the 
P eop.e were doubtful, they finally saw that the claim was false, and ridiculed them. 

This absurd fable of their creation is held by these barbarians and they affirm and 
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believe it as if they had really seen it to happen and come to pass.,** With these word? 
Samitemo concludes his account of the prehistoric “white” men* who were alleged to 
have preceded himself and the other Spaniards in imposing culture and religion upon 'he 
red-skinned <c barbarians” of early Peru. Markham (1907, p. 37}, in Ids translation of 
Satanicnto, adds: “The tradition of the exercise of Ids creative powers by Vlracocha at 
Lake Titicaca is derived from the more ancient people who were the builders of Tiahuana- 
cli. Besides Sarmiento, the authors who give this Titicaca myth are Giircilasso de la \ ega, 
Cic7a de Leon, Molina, Bctanzos, Yamqui Pachacuti, Polo de Qndegardo, and the anony¬ 
mous Jesuit.” 

Pachaeutrs account of the bearded Creator and hi .f Tiahuamco sons 

who left for the sea 

Pachacuti-Yamq u i Selcamayhua (1Gao, pp, 70, 73), himself a beardless Quechua Indian 
writer, and author of An Account of the Antiquities of Peru, specifically called attention to 
the fact that an immigrant creator with a heard had been active among his forefathers before 
the advent of the Spaniards, He relates that at a very remote period, shortly alter Peru 
had been populated, there came from Titicaca Island to the tribes of the mainland an old 
man with a heard, dressed in a long robe. He went about in the .highlands preaching his 
religious beliefs to the Indians. 1 hey called him. Jonapaor Tarapaca ( eagle ), hut also 
I. bacocha-ra-pacha yachi-pachan or Pacha-ccan, and various other names. He was firsr 
remembered as he came from Titicaca Island to Tiahuanacu, but later his activities took 
him all the wav north through the Cordilleras until be camc to Chacamarca (otherwise 
given as CaJamaica, in the highlands above the Pacific coast, in the extreme north of Peru), 
Finally: 'Ton. a pa then followed the course of the river C ha cam area until he came to the 

sea.” 

Tonapa, alias Uracocha-ra-pacha, is here given the very same itinerary as previous]• g:- 
ven b \ Betauzns, who also brought Viracocha by way of ( .ajamarca to 1 ne coast. Pachacuti 
added that Tons pa hnally left by sea, according to the most ancient Inca accounts, and 
suggest of his own accord that he might possibly have headed for 1 he Straits (Panama) 
and the other sea. 

Pachacuti docs not seem to consider the bearded preacher Tonapa, alias Liracocha-m- 
pacha, as more than a human culture-hero, distinct from the original divine creator himsck. 
although to him also the two seem at times to be somewhat intermingled. He id Is us else¬ 
where (p. 7) that the ‘crcSktor’ had two ‘sons', maymana Vjraencha and I ocapo v iracoc ha, 
who resided with him “at Tiahuanaco, where all mankind was created”. Jn rhe end the 
creator had ordered the elder son, Vmavm&na \ iracocha, to set out I mm : lahuan^LO and 
go by the way of the mountains and forests to instruct and teach all the peoples living 
there. The younger sots, Tocapo V iracoc ha, was also sent north wards, but b\ v a\ of 1 . 
Pacific plains, v isiting the people there and instructing them, I hus they went northwards 
until they reached the sea, whence they disappeared from mankind lor ever, the Indians 
believing they had returned to heaven. The reference to these two viraeocha brothers is 
plainly a distorted version of the legend ot the two selected vlracocha servants met ^rit > in 
the earlier accounts of BeEanzos and Sarmiento, 
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Aboriginal history; a foreign language and a foreign mind 


We learn from various narratives that the “preaching” “teaching”, and “instructions” 
of Viracocha were of a religious as well as of a practical nature. He was anxious that the 
Indians should consider him the representative of the sun, a divine being in spite of his 
human appearance, which only differed front theirs in a lighter skin and a heard, and in Ids 
attire, consisting of a long robe secured with a girdle, and the habit of carrying a staff and 
a book-like object in his hands. 

It „$ interesting to note from various accounts how anxious this legendary preacher was 
to teach the tribes that he and his followers were god-men, connected with the sun, and 
ihat the;- should be worshipped and obeyed accordingly as creators, lords and protectors, 
instead of the idols of the former age of darkness. We arc told how they taught the natives 
agriculture and showed them which were edible plants; how they introduced irrigation 
of waste land; how they built stone statues either in memory of their own ancestry who 
sur\ i\ cd the flood (at Pukara), or t".us to “create ancestors” for the already existing tribes 
(at Tiahuanaco); how they instructed their subordinates in megalithic work and other 
stone sculpturing; and how they made them believe hi the magical power of having ears 
that reached to the shoulders. 

_ cannot look at die colossal monoliths and other eyebpean constructions left by the 
founders, of Tiahuanaco and not realize that the Tiahuanaco dynasty was bound to survive 
lQ 5n The memories of subsequent generations. Since there ate no traditions of 

the Tiahuanaco cult and the main events of pre Inca Peru other than those which 
include references to the white and bearded teachers, we should pay due attention to these 
stories among the local “barbarians” and try to understand them. It should be remembered 
that, their religious beliefs were different from ours, and that their interpretation of nb- 
sciveu I acts would differ accordingly. The same could be said about their modes of expres- 
sEun and narration. Put ibis does not lessen the value of what the Inca historians had to 
say. After all, the Inea tradition's arc centred round memories of prehistoric creatures 
with no more incredible characteristics than that they had a fair skin and a growth of 
beard, like our own Caucasian race. What they claim to have seen among themselves is 
no more fantastic in appearance than are the men with red hair, white skin, flowing beards, 
and long ear lobes described by the early fiuropean discoverers on the nearest islands in 

rhe Paciljc, whither the Inca historians agreed that al l their sea-faring viracochas had finally 
retreated* 

Sonic of the pre-Inca architectural achievements arc of such proportions that they have 
astounded modern observers, and occasionally stimulated the weirdest theories among 
writers of our own day. Indeed, we can well believe that Tiahuanaco culture-bearers in 
action, dragging to their site from the nearest quarry miles away immense stone blocks, 
some ot which aft twenty-five leer long, fourteen feet broad and nearly seven feet thick” 
rMo^ns tc>i j , $. r 9 o}> would be a sight likely to make a vast impression, amounting to 
worship, and implant itself deeply in the memory of the primitive surrounding tribes. 

be weight of single slabs among the largest of these carved and transported stone 
colossi is estimated by modern archaeologists at a hundred tons (liennett 194ft, P- 112), 
■equa to the weight ot twenty elephants, Such stupendous achievements cannot but have 
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created veneration and superstition among people like the Ay mar a and Qucchua Indian?.,, 
even though their ancestors had seen how the culture-leaders accomplished the task 
simply by the skillfully organized roii of the subjugated masses. To them the hierarch of 
such an unusual high culture, who had been able to convert the huge hid at Tiahuanaco 
into a vast stone-dressed pyramid like Akapana, must have been a god, and perhaps even 
their own divine creator. This semi-artificial pyramid of Tiahuanaco rises above the plain 
and is visible to Indians at great distances on rhe plateau, being more than six hundred 
feet square, fifty feet high, and with a summit platform of rough!■ three hundred thousand 
square feet, No Jess impressive are the artificial and semi-artificial adobe pyramids near the 
Pacific coast in north Peru, dating back to the pre-Inca. (Early Chi mu) time?, when the 
Vimcocha was remembered as descending from Cajamarca to the coast just in this neigh¬ 
bourhood* 

The fact that the men of this time were able to build semi-artificial pyramids as big as 
hills, and construct irrigation^ works which made water flow into desert valleys, was 
bound to make a lasting impression on rhe superstitious tribes of the country. 

We may well understand that rhe mediaeval Spaniards would think that any worship 
and religious belief other than their own should be the work of rhe devil and of barbarous 
ignorance. But modern science tries to interpret rather than to condemn or ignore wide¬ 
spread native beliefs and legends. The Spaniards may also be excused for believing that a 
beard and a light skin should be post-European rather than prc-Incaic on the far side of the 
Atlantic, and that American his tor;- began when Columbus set foot ashore m the West 
Indies; but in our time we know that local evolution or foreign interbreeding had left men 
with light skin, heard, and even occasional reddish hair on rhe Pacific coast of Northwest 
Vmcnca before, the arrival of European ships. We know too that other men of even lighter 
skin, with strong beards and fair hair, made occasional visits to the opposite side of North 
America some twenty Quechua generations before the coming of the Spaniards to Peru. 
These were led by J civ [Eriksson and bis kin, who landed in Northeast America and then 
returned, to survive in Ear&pion tradition until his adventures were put on written record. 

American history began twenty thousand years nr more before the advent of the first 
Spaniards or the first Vikings. In the Latter epoch of this span of time, in the centuries 
before Columbus, great civilisations, have risen and even the greatest fallen. Prolonged 
local isolation, or intermixture with secondary immigrants of different origin, can account 
for the fact that pre-Columbian America was nor inhabited by “red” or copper-coloured 
men only, hut, as stressed by Boas (192.5, p. J*)* and, by many others with him, that the 
American Indian type is not by any means uniform: “The pigmentation differs from a dark 
brown co almost European lightness .. .the halt is not always straight and black, but ma 
be brownish and wavy;” 

We need not, therefore, cross the Atlantic or any other ocean to find pre-Columbian men 
who would live in Inca memories as the “Sea Foam People” or white and bearded go da. 
Without suggesting any direct coast to coast contact, we need go no further than to the 
Northwest Indians to find another American area where a "Foam people' 1 is remembered, 
riot, in this area, as making a short visit, but as mariners who came to .stay, and where the 
European discoverers also found aboriginal men with skins "very little darker than 
Europeans in general” and with “large and thick, but straight beards”. (See Part IL) 
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r')US wt have, within pre-Columbian America, all wc need to appreciate the physical 

appearance, religions conceptions, and creative abilities of the vitacochas in Inca mnlto 
log}’ and legendary history, 

Cieza's atvmmt of the white benevolent Ticctmracocha 

Cieza de 1.eon It will be recalled, collected the aboriginal traditions tharmen, white and 
bearded like the Spaniards themselves, had lived in Vinaquc and on Titicaca Island | on ,, 
bclore the reign of the first Inca. We further find that he also was impressed by the Inca 
memories Of Viracocha. Gcza says (1553-60, Part II, Chap. V) that, "before the rule of the 
Incas in these realms, and even before they were known, these Indians relate other dunes 
m uch Older than all that has been told." Gera's informants cold him that in the earliest davs 
When there were only heathen idolater, in their land, the sun had first appeared among the 
ndiansot 1 1 neaca Island. On this occasion the sun must have created the god-like culture 
hearers who now suddenly appeared as teachers among the barbarians of Peru or else 
for we learn through Cieza; 

"And immediately after this event, they tell that from the south [of Cuzco) there came 

■ 1CH Sta!Cd 8 , WlUte ““ 01 *«“*. who. in his appearance and person showed great 

autbooty :and veneration, and chat as they saw he had great power, turninv hills'into 

put,".!, a,1 ] l I,kms mt ? h ' l s .> makm s&“«*“»i"solid wcks, they recognized fuchpower 
in o"u that they called h,m Creator of all made things, Beginning thereof, Father of the 

. b f Sldcs rJlls > thc >' >»>' rhal: hc m*de greater things, as he is said to have given 

mi., and animals their existence, and finally that wonderful benefits came from his hands 

' K d ! a “ \ C llu ? had hcard i" 1111 their forbears, who had also heard it from 

■ e songs which these had had since very ancient rimes, that he went off northwards along 
me bterras while accomplishing these wonders, and that they never saw him again In 

.T P aces ; hc >‘ * c " ,lrJW ht *»« rules *° how the, should litre, and tl lat ht sooL 
hnmgty to them with much kindness, admonishing them they should be good to each 

chirk ,n . n,,t ° T y T ° r m]Uly ’ bU! fhatln5tead the f should love cadi other and show 

they h « C “ e ?“ 5r T" m Ti ™™acocha, but in the province of Collao 

rfr,. call him I uapaca, and m other places around there Anin.ua, In many parts temples 

were: built to ten m filch they placed stone statues in his likeness, in front of which they 
made sacrifices. he large stone statues which arc at the site of Tiahuanaeo 1 st bTfrom 
too... times. And although they relate of his former fame this which ltd! of Ticciviratocha 
they cannot tell more of him, neither that he returned to any part of his kingdom * ’ 

Departure by sea oj Tied sur named Viramcha 

“ 6 f^ enTO “ said *" ‘itoe later another man was seen who 
enre o the li * dl bUt who * “ ra « “ »« mentioned." This is evidently a refer- 

oth«s hid left ‘ SS SetVam ” ° f Viwod “> Who back to preach when the 

heTithumanetn - 1 ?^ *T ^ “ he “ *•' Viraeneha was much beloved, because 
humane and benevolent to all, and because he cured sick people, but that when he 
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came to the neighbourhood of Cacha the Cana-peoplc assembled to kill him. As they 
approached the place where he was, they saw him kneeling with his hands stretched out 
towards the mountains, as if praying for divine help, Here Cieza repeats almost verbally 
the account of the fire which scared the Cana Indians, as already related by Retanzos, and 
concludes: “It is furthermore said that after he left this territory, he continued to the coast 
of the ocean, where he spread out his mantle and disappeared for ever among the waves. 
And according to the manner in which he left, he was given the name Hujracocha, chat ss 
to sa\ Sea foam.” 

It is unlikely that Indians spread over a wide area would evolve conceptions of such an 
alien humanitarian had the idea not actually obtruded itself upon them in. concrete human 
form. In addition, the somatological collections from the Tiahuanaco site and earl) pre- 
Inca Peru give us all the proof we need that the men behind the irrigation ditches and die 
mcgal.ithie sites were surgeons as well as architects. Nowhere among putatively “primi¬ 
tive 11 races did medical knowledge with trepanning, setting of fractured bones, dentistry, 
and the use of exceedingly fine bandages— reach the level of these early culture-bearers. 
To this we shall return in a later part. 


Avila's account of the Creator 

Viracocha appears more human still In an early version rendered by Francisco dc \vi!a 
(iGofl, p- 124)- Here a viracocha, under the name Coniraya Uiracotha, is recalled simph, 
as an Intelligent old man associated with the construction of the irrigational terraces, walls, 
and channels: '“They say that this was the Creator of ail things; and that, by his word of 
command, he caused the terraces and he Ids to be formed on the sleep sides of ravines, 
and the sustaining walls to rise up and support them. He also made the irrigating channels 
to How, by merely hurling a hollow cane, such as we call a cane of Spain; and he went in 
various directions, arranging many tilings. His great knowledge enabled, him to invent 
tricks and deceits touching the habeas and idols in the villages which he visited. 

Avila adds that there was in Peru an idol called Coniraya which was invoked and re¬ 
verenced under the name Com ray a ITimeocha almost down to the coming ol the Spaniards. 
He is much puzzled to observe that “this name is that which they gave, and 5 !ill give, to 
the Spaniards”, but affirms: “This invocation and custom of calling the idol by the name 
of Uiracocha certainly prevailed long before there were any tidings of Spaniards in the 
country.” Avila does not seem to realize that the Spaniards may have been named 3-1 tei t. 
viracochas rather than vice versa. 


Acosta's version of \ Iracocka at Tiahuanaco 

Joseph de Acosta (119c b, Vol. I, p. 71, English translation 1G04) mcrelv says of the 
Peruvians chat their earliest memories fade back into a disastrous deluge, and that some 
time later “they report that our oi the great Lake I iiscaca came one Viracocha, which 
staled In Tiahuanaco, where at (his day there ss to he scene the mines of antic nr and ver^ 
strange buildings, and from thence came to Cuzco, and so began man-unde to multiply. 
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Andagoya's account of the founder of Cuzco t white and bearded 

Fascrnl de Andagoya (1541 1; 46, p, jj),. whose explorations from Panama led to 

J J i2arro J s discovery of Peru, and who wap in intimate contact with ail the Spanish explorers 
and voyagers who took part in the subsequent Conquest, wrote: “The first lord, of whom, 
there was any recollection in Cuzco, was the Inga Viracochq, This was a man who came to 
rhal land alone; but there is no record oi whence lie came, except that Yiracoche, in the 
language of the people, means L Foam of the sea/ lie was a white and bearded man, like a 
Spaniard, The natives of Cuzco, seeing his great valour, rook it lor something divine, and 
received him as their chief. He ordained many excellent laws and regulations for the 

government of the land: buih the edifices of Cuzco and the fortress, whir It is made in a 
wonderful manner/’ 

The \ iracochas and the Inca line 


Ti.e title of Inga „ prefixed above to the name of Viracocha, mat be the result of the 

km:: Incas attempt to establish their descent from these celebrated viracocha deities 

and thereby strengthen their own position as children of the sun. On the other hand Anda- 

gi.'^:t may not have distinguished between the original bearded culture -hero Yiraeocha, 

v. ho came alone to Cuzco en route from Tiahuanaco to the sea, and a much later Inca 

Vkacocba or Uira-ccoeha Ynca, a ruler m the middle of the Inca dynasty who was given 

Tt is honorary name probably because, like the later Spaniards, he resembled the original 

viracodtfts in having a growth of beard: “The prince is said to have had hair on his face, 

while the Indians are usually beardless/' says the Inca historian Card lasso de 2a Vega 

'■ E, '' c, 9 k p * rr il, Chap, 45) of this late Inca Viracocha to whom he was himself related on 

his mother’s side. He adds that the Spaniards were termed “Uira-ccocha" like this emperor, 

became they too wore beards, and because they, like Viracocha, wore clothes right to the 

ieet, whereas the usual Indian custom was to be dressed only down to the knees. 

h.ieza {MI j- &Q, Part II, Chap. 38) a iso at first mistook the references to the late Inca 

Viracocha for those pertaining to the original Ticcivimcocha, and believed the said Inca 

to. have come from other parts, until he was informed by the learned men at Cuzco that the 

■W 01 that name “to born in Cuzco and grew up there like his parents and ancestors, 

Mc name Virac ocha being applied to him only as a personal name of the kind everybody, 
has/ J 


, e “ aado Montesinos {1642, p. tz), partly using important source material from 
5 las Vieras, says that in imitation of the first and original Viracocha (Huira Cocha, or 
Iluarma Huira Cocha), many early Peruvian gods and idols were named Viracocha and 
also some royal children. But the early king Capae Ray mi Amanta commanded that hence- 
orth toe name should be given only to “the great and ancient god whom his ancestors had 
Tet ri worn to adore”. Subsequently only one of the most prominent Incas (Bid, p. n 7 ) 
u as permitted during manhood to adopt the name of the early creator Viracocha. 

-search through the early Spanish literature concerning the origin of the Inca leaves 
"o doubt that the latter endeavoured to connect their genealogy directly to that of the 
culture-hero Viracocha and the light-skinned bearded islanders, all of whom arc associated 
h * pr,meval fGCUEm e centre on Titicaca Island in the lake of the same name. We know 
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of the Titicaca Island traditions 1 that the Inga-Re, as 'mestizos’ sprung of the 'caballeros 1 
iLjid the native island women, became the ancestors of the royal Inca line. And ah through 
Inca accounts we find a deliberate effort to join the Inca ancestry to that of Viracocha and 
the Sun, often even to amalgamate the lines to the benefit of the Incas, who would thus 
r hem selves take the credit of being the originators of Andean civilization, and direct and 
unpolluted descendants from their father the Sun. That the Incas rose to power by playing 
on the primitive conceptions and superstition of the. masses, and through sheer imitation of 
their forerunners, has been well known at least to the members of the Inca family them¬ 
selves, and the fact seems even to have been suspected to some extent among the broad 
masses of the people. 

Garcilasso's legend of savages suddenly given culture 

Inca Card lasso de la Vega, whose purpose it was to establish his mother’s Inca famih 
as a culture-people not inferior to that of Spain and as the true founder ol civilisation 
in South America, gives little credit to the earlier pre-Inca civilizations. Bur he openly 
admits that the Incas established their hierarchy through fraud and by exploiting the earlier 
Peruvian beliefs that the sun had first appeared among the natives on Titicaca island. Since 
he doe- not mentiunt he existence of anv pre Inca high-culture, but gives ail the honour 
to his own rather recent Inca kin, wc may safely deduce that his account of the introduction 
of civilization into aboriginal Peru can have historic value only if we treat his reference 
id the first I nut culture-spreaders as a reference to the first Pmmsn culture-sp readers. 

Garcila&so ['1609 b, Part III, p. 62) had his information from Incas of royal blood, and he 
tells us himself how he acquired his account of the rise of the Incas: “So days, months, 
and years passed away, until 1 was sixteen or seventeen years old. At that time it happened 
that, one day when my relations were engaged in these discourses, talking of their royal 
ancestors, 1 said to rhe most aged of them, who usually related rhe stories of his family— 
*Ynca my uncle, you have no writings which preserve the memory of past events; but what 
accounts have you of the origin of our kings r,. . ’ J> 

“The Ynca, as soon as he had heard my questions, was delighted to have the opportunity 
of replying to them; and l, though I had heard his stories many times before, never listened 
with so much attention as on that occasion. He turned to me and said, 'Nephew, 1 will tell 
you what you ask with great pleasure, and you should preserve what I have to sa> in your 
heart’, which is their phrase, instead of saying in the memory. ‘Know then rhat i n ancient 
times, all this region which you see was covered with torests and thickets, and the people 
lived like wild beasts without religion, or government, or town, or houses, without 
cultivating the land, or clothing their bodies, lor then knew not how to weave corton nor 
wool to make clothes. They lived two or three together in caves or clefts of the- rocks, nr 
in caverns underground. They ate the herbs of the held and roots or iruit like wild ai imats, 
and also human flesh. They covered their bodies with leaves and the bark ol trees, or wit-i 
the skins of animals. In line they lived like deer or other game, and even in their intercourse 
with women they were like brutes; tor they knew nothing of living wiih separate wives. 

1 As seated, rlic original occupants of TitteaC-: El-i-nd, both Qnsldnm :u’.if AyntarS, moved over to ttve n-;iiii iki>« 
of Titicaca fora few deciles after the Spanish conquest, but the oral Tttdijinns and nurmvncs again followed 
the natives back to the island. 
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It seems rather obvious that such a vivid and descriptive memory of primitive life it] the 
Veldes could never have survived had these barbarous individual* themselves been the 
founders of Andean civilization through rhe slow and enduring process of cultural evo¬ 
lution. The mere existence of such a legend among the Inca goes to prove that we arc deal¬ 
ing with rhe memories of cultured people who have seen savage life in the Andes as a 
contrast to their own. Yet we know that the iirst Jura did not find the people of rhe Andes 
without religion, government, agriculture, and architecture. These things were due to 
iheir highly cultured predecessors, the spreaders of Andean civilizations like early T;ahua- 
naco, Pueara, and Chav in. The spreaders of some of these pre Inca cultures would most 
likely have found large stretches of rite aboriginal Andes in the state described so carefully 
by the Incas, and the latter undoubtedly borrowed from them this original history, like 
part of their own culture. 


The Inca imitators as solar deities 


Inea Gardksso, after describing Titicaca Island in the highland lake of the same name,. 



earth. I o this fable they add another of more ancient origin. Thee say that, after the deluge, 
rhe rays of the Sun were seen on this island, and on the great lake, before they appeared in 
au', other part. ., , The first \ oca, Mango Ccapaex taking advantage of the ancient fable, 
and assisted by his own genius and sagacity, seeing that the Indians venerated the Jake and 
the island as sacred things, composed a second fable; saving, that he and his wife were chil¬ 
dren of the Sun; and their tat net had placed them on that island, that they might thence 
pass through the country, teaching the people in the manner tbar lias been"fuilv related at 



Eo i^ummate the world, was a sign and promise that on the same spot he would place his 
own children; whence to go forth instructing the natives, and drawin- them swav fmm 
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country of Tiahimiacu, which is to the south of Cozco. This man was so powerful that he 
divided the world into four parts, and gave them io four men whom he honoured each 
with the tide of king, the first of whom was called Manco Capac, the second Colk, the third 
Toeay, and the fourth Pinahua, To this the;, add that Ire gave the northern part to Manco 
Capac, that of the south to Col la (after whom that great province has ever since been 
called), to Toeay that in the east;, and to Pinahua that of the west. They further assert that, 
after having thus favoured them, he sent each one ro the land pertaining to him* to con¬ 
quer and govern ail the people there found .” 1 

It is clear that the Incas did not favour this more widespread account, which deprived 
them of the claim char they themselves were direct descendants of the sun, and which made 
rbe emperor of Tiahuanaccj the lirst and supreme human Lord ot Peru, rather rhan rheir 
own progenitor Manco Capac. 

The Inca, with all their power, had not quite managed to suppress the memory among 
the masses that an older and more powerful empire had existed in the Andes, with its 
scat at Tiahuanaco, prior to Manco (’apae’s march to establish the subsequent Inca capita! 
in the old site at Cuzco. 

Early chroniclers like Cieza de Leon, Juan dc Cctanzos, Sarmlento de Gamboa, Pachacu 
ri-Yamqui Salcaraayhua, Francisco de Avila, Joseph de Acosta, Audio Oliva, Pascual de 
Andagoya, Fernando Montesinos, and Garciksso de la Vega have shown that there were 
memories in aboriginal Peru of important cultural* religious, and political events of pre- 
Inca times all centring about l-ake Titicaca, and more specifically Fiticaca Island and the 
Ticgalithic site of Tiahuanaco.. Both places are near the southern end ol the same lake, and 
both have ecclesiastical ruins of superior workmanship of admittedly pre-Inca origin* Here 
Viracocha is remembered as having made his first appearance among the Indians, and here 
he built bis first abode, from which he spread his culture and benefits all over Peru, Here 
too, the white and bearded men, (he viracocha-runa or Sea-foam people were active during 
Viracocha’s reign, unri! they were sent by their chief, on their finat mission northwards, 
or killed in rhe local fighting. From this same area, with the same intend island* and* pro¬ 
bable in pari from the same blood, came the Inca, hard!;, as direct successors of the original 
Tiahuanacans* but more probably only after a considerable period of intermediate Andean 
kings or provincial chiefs. 

Titicaca Island was the “birthplace” of the sun and of Viracacha, and it was rhe subse¬ 
quent “birthplace” of the Inca, \ccording to tradition, Viracoeha proceeded to Tiabua 
naco, which became his principal seat under his various personal names, until he left b> 
way of Cuzco, Caj&marca, and the Pacific coast at Puerto Viejo, '['he subsequent solar re¬ 
presentatives, the Incas, proceeded straight northwards to Cuzco, which became their prin¬ 
cipal seat from the legendary period of Manco Capac down ro the time ot Atahualpa and 
the arrival of the Spaniards . 51 

1 Translation by HafldcJitr L$U", p. }&(?}- 

* The impCMttincc of the Titicaca basin in rhe legends nml traditions ot the I:k~s has been pointed out by many. 
La Barrs (ig$8, p. at) wrote: "The earliest history of the L:.the Tiiieaca region is shrouded in legends, A most 
liirsistcoL tradition is that the first Infii, MsMICO (isipa-c* and his sister-vife Mama Oclio, came tr.-mi the Island ul 
ritieaea. ... Another legend is ihac a white, bearded race advanced from the shores ol Labe I tticaca. established 
their ascendency over the natives, and taught them all rhe elements of euLtmc." 
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Zapalla Viracocha and Zapalla Inga t the “Only Chief”, Camara's version 

Francisco Lope* dc Gomara {15 53) who never went to Peru himsdf, but who had direct 
information from the earliest Spaniards to visit the newly discovered Inca Empire, says of 
the Inca that: I heir origin was from J iquicaea, which is a lagune in the CoIIao, forty 
leagues from Cuzco, the name of which signifies Island of Lead... The principal Inca who 
took away from Tiquicaca the first ones and led them, was called Zapalla, signifying only 
chief Some aged Indians also say that he was called Viracocha, which is to say 'grease of the 
sea,’ and that he brought his people by sea. The } finally affirm that Zapalla peopled and 
sen led Cuzco, whence the Incas began to make war upon the surroundings /' 1 


Zarate's version 

After Gdmara, Augustin de Zarate (ijjj), who came to Peru a5 early as 1543 and had 
access to first hand information, presented a remarkably similar versionand there was 
no general lord of the whole land, until from the region of the Callao, from a great lagoon 
dlLfC i:i t in Cfi| L u d I itLcaca s which has eighty leagues in circumference, there came a very 
warlike people which they called ingas. These wore the hair short and had the ears per¬ 
forated, with pieces of gold in the holes which enlarged the apertures. These called them 
selves [are called] ringrim, signifying ear. And the principal among them they called 
Zapalla ioga, [the] only chief, although some mean to say that he was called jnga Viracocha, 
which is Troth or grease of the sea/ since, not knowing where the land lav whence lie came" 
[they] believed him to have been formed out of that lagune,”* 


nonymotes chronicler 

Bandeliqr (1910, p. joj) also cites a very early incomplete and anonymous document 
y "ouqiiisiay Pohlnmn M Peru), which is also mentioned by Prescott and apparently dates 
back to the early period of Spanish colonization in Peru. The text runs; “After this was 
done, these large-eared people [Orejones] say that the manner in which they got a chief 
among themselves was, that [from] a lagune which is thirty leagues from Cuzco, in the 
. and ot Ctjllao> arid [ whjch J iR called Titicaca, the principal of them, who called himself 
I™ Ca V h^cocha, c ^me forth, who. was very shrewd and wise and said he was a child 
m the sun. And of tbs one they say that he gave them polity In dress and in building 

onuses ot stone, and he it was that built the Cuzco and made stone-houses and the fortress 
and house of the sun. .. ” 


Gutierrez’ version 

m . * S “ nie ^ har simikr a ™unt is presented by Pedro Gutierrez de Santa Clara (1605), who 
arrived in . 1 eru before Qeza and remained even longer. He says (Pt. HI, p. 4 zi'j that the 

° dcSt Indians told him the T had heard from their forefathers and their gongs that gjx 

1 rAimilm iyn by Eundcltcf fujnj, jv 304). 
rransliition by BanJeUgr p, ^o j). 
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hundred years before the Spaniards came the first Incas took over hem in a period when 
only ttiraeas or local chiefs reigned over the land, each in bis own province. Gutierrez says 
further r 

“The first Indian lord who began to enter foreign lands was called Mango Yoga Zapalk 
and this Indian initiated the wars. He went forth with armed peopk from a large island 
called Titicaca, which is in the midst of a lag Line that is very large and quite deep, in me 
great province of Atom Cc/Lio. This Mango Yoga Zapalla succeeded in becoming a very 
renowned and preferred lord, more than a!! the small chiefs, corneas, that were around 
that lagune; on account of which he, by advice of the fiend and of the sorcerers, sought 
to occupy their lands in a thousand ways, modes and manners he could, and to place them 
under his lordship and command, And with this intention be went forth with many people 
From the Island, in many rafts made ol canes and dry wood.” 1 

Gutierrez states however, that this Mango Ynga Zapalla did not go to Cuzco, biit 
settled near the lake, where be established “his seat and royal court” in the great Colku. 


Personal name general title 

It ig, of course, a question whether Zapalla really was the name of an early Inca or only 
another name lor Viracocha, the personal name oi any native culture-hero should be 
treated with the utmost care, especially when we arc dealing with people like the early 
Peruvians —and the Polynesians—among whom a name could be very loosely attached to 
one individual, One person might be named and renamed many times according to his 
appearance, activities, or mode of life, and what appears to us to be a personal name may 
very often be an honorary title and sacred allusion or a mere descriptive phrase. The pre¬ 
sent author has on three different occasions been renamed among the Polynesians; on the 
last of these lie was as a specific honour given the full name of the principal former king 
on Raroia, 

Since the Incas copied the Yiracochas in sallying from Titicaca Island to the mainland as 
children of rhe sun, it would be natural for them to adopt their name, ii only to assis- ihc 
Inca dynasty in its attempt to he the “only chicks’ . In tact, as just cited ii om Zarate, /.apa :a 
means the “only , \ and is mall likelihood an honorary epithet used as much by Manco Capac 
as by Vuacocha. Brinton (iflflz, p. 174) says: “Yet another epithet of Viiacodia was 
Zapata. It conveys strongly and positively the monotheistic idea. It means 1 be One, -e, 
more strongly, “The Only t )nr f . ,p 

It is dear that cither Mango Ynga Zapalla must he identical with or ’here must be every 
reason for confusing mm with—the first Inca Manco Capac. The former means Mango, 
Only Ynga” or “Manco Only Inca,”' and the latter means “Manco, Great or Powerful.” 
(Yschudi 1853, p. 148.) 

The confusion caused by Viracocha's epithet Zapalla, when applied also 10 the -hm 
I nca “Manco”, is apparent: Gomara states that 1 be principal Inca was remembered simply ;v- 
Zapalla. signifying Only Chief, and that he came with his men from Titicaca and settled 
Cuzco, whereas some aged Indians said lie was called Viracocha and that he brought his 
people by sea. And Zarate similarly stated that rhe first in gas, known as nxgrim or long- 

J Translation by fCm<td.icr {igir> a p. 5-iJ. 
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came from Titicaca to Cuzco under the leadership of Zapaila, die only chid 7 , although 
some informants told him that this was the inga Viracocha. Finally, Gutierrez says that 
Zapaila never went to Cuzco, but settled in the great Collao near the lake and the islands, 
whence he brought his army on rafts. 

Also Bands tier (1910, p. 33.5) points out that Zapaila is not a name but a titk, and this' 
the native word for "atone" or "the only one" is, in the Quechua and \ymara tongues 
respectively Capalta and S^paktha, He even points to the an a tog v in name, place of resi¬ 
dence, and life store, between Zapaila and Zapana, the latter being a celebrated war-chief 
who reigned in the Collao long before the time of the first Inca; according to Geza he 
lived in the time of one Car 7 and of the final massacre of rhe white and bearded people on 
Titicaca Island.(Cieza, Part i. Chap. C; Parr 11, Chap. IV."j 

Further chroniclers: Fizarro 

We possess yet further accounts showing the importance of Titicaca in the traditional 
lu.-stur\ of the Incas, Pedro Pizarro {157C p- z S 3 .)i ar'- eye-witness trom the day of conquest, 
merely states; "These Indians say that an Inga was their first lord. Some say he came from 
the Island of Titicaca,” 

Molina's account oj Tiakuanaco immigrants 

Father CristtWal de Molina (1570— 1584, p, 4) took again more interest in the local legends, 
which he had ample opportunity of collecting as priest in the Indian hospital at Cuzco, 
j 1'- was told of a flood in which most of humanity peri sited, but a few survivors arrived 
miraculously in 1 ia Huanaco. Further* that: “The Creator of all things commanded them. 
ro reimin fSlcli e as Mitimm [colonists or settlers]; and there, in Tiahuanaco, the Creator 
began to raise up the people and nations that are in That region, making one of each Elation 
r>! day, and painting the dresses that each one was to wear.” 

Mo!ma(/£h£, p. 5) also makes a reference to the ancient stone statues: “There are other 
unions which say that when the deluge came, all people were destroyed except a few who 
escaped on hilts* in caves, or trees, and that these were very few* but that they began to 
multiply, and that, in memory of the lsrsr of their race who escaped in such places, they 
made idols of stone, giving the name of him who bad thus escaped to each butts ” 
t .mJivi: Toey say that the Creator was in Tiahuanaco* and that there was his chief abode, 
hence the superb edifices, worthy nf admiration, in that place.” 

hwa ordained by human sun from Tiahuanaco 

According to Molina, the Inca played no part in these early doings. They alleged that 
in this early period all was dark, until the Creator made the sun and the heavenly bodies ai 
Hahuanaco, and told them to go to Titicaca Island and thence rise 10 heaven, And, as soon 
” , thc suni m tht tQrm ot ~ a man > was ascending to heaven, he called to Manco Capac as the 
o-dcst Inca, and told him to proceed from the island to subdue foreign tribes and to make 

himsdi the great lord of the many nations. He should look upon the sun as his father, and 
worship the sun. 
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Inca imitation in emergence from cave. Coho's versions 

The Jesuit and hisrorian Bcrnabe Cobo, who came to Peru in 1599, found that the Indians, 
of Peru disagreed considerably in their accounts of the supernatural origin of the Incas, 
a!rhough they agreed in making Titicaca Island their place of origin. Some maintained 
(Coho 1653, Voi, III) that the Incas, dad in a very different dress from that worn hy the 
local people, and with their cars perforated with, weights of gold, simply proceeded under 
the leadership of Man to Capac from Lake Titicaca to Cusco by way ol a cave at Pacatictam- 
pu (or Pacari-tambo), a few leagues from Cuzco and in the same valley. Others believed 
that the Creator had led the Inca party from Titicaca through the caverns of the earth 
until they came forth through che sacred cave of Pacarktampu. Others, again, held that 
the Creator Ticciviracocha or Paehayachachic had created the sun as a resplendent man at 
Tiahuanaco (Tiaguanaco), and that lie sent him to Titicaca Island, where he instructed 
Manco Capac before he rose into heaven, and that Manco Capac and his Inca brothers then 
sank into the earth and came out again at the cave of Pacarietampu, Yet others related 
that the Sun, seeing the miserable conditions on earth, sent his son and daughter to Lake 
Titicaca, whence they were told to set out as they pleased, instructing the people and teach¬ 
ing them the knowledge of the Sun, and persuading them to recognize his authority and 
vie Id him the adoration that was his due, 

Cobo, hke Garni as so, relates at length the well known myth of how the sun presented to 
Manco Capac a golden rod or staff, with which be should strike the soil wherever he 
took rest. Where the rod sank into the ground, he should take up his abode. One cannot 
but feel that this procedure was just an ingenious way of enshrouding in a veil of sorcery 
and magic the very simple procedure of any agriculturist like the Inca, when searching 
soft and deep humus for a favourable new abode in the Andes. 

Cobo hnally says: “.Another fable of the origin of the Incas is much simitar to this, except 
that it affirms that the first ones were born on the above-mentioned island by a woman 
called Titicaca* for which reason they have chosen the name which the island in the lake 
has today A 


Ramos' account of homicide of white Tonapa at Titicaca 

Bandclier (1910, p. 327), in collecting aboriginal myths and traditions concerning liti- 
citca Island, mentions the rare publication of Fray Alonzo Ramos Gavilan {History oj 
Cttpaeabam, Lima, i6zi). 'This also mentions a belief that Titicaca Island was Manco 
Capac’s place of origin. Bandclier addsr 

“Ramos also speaks of a mysterious white man called Turtupa and 'f aapac, murdered 
by the Indians on the Island. Mention is also made of the belief that, alter several days ot 
obscurity, the sun came out of the Sacred Rock. r r . die Tonapa tale as related by Ramos 
is almost identical with the statements on the same topics by Salcamayhua, another con¬ 
temporary of his. It will he recollected that Tunapa was already alluded ro by Cieza, but 
very few are the details he gives, in comparison with what is contained in the writings oi 
Ramos and Salcamavhua. Between r 5 50 and the beginning of the seventeenth century on tv 
a few fragments of stories resembling the Tonapa or Tunapa tradition are as yet known. 
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Hence jf Is possibly aCollaor Aymara tale, heard by Ramos and Salcamaybua from Aymard 
Indians or (in case of the latter) from Quick Lias confining with rhe Ay mar a stock/' 

Oliva's account of Manco Capac's arrival along the coast from the north 

Another early chronicler, the Jesuit Audio Oliva (1631), came to Peru about 1*97 and 
1,1 ^ llJ ' headquarters down < iti the coast, in Lima, 1 ie also spent some time in rhe high- 
lands on the shores of Lake Titicaca. In his History of Peru his aim seems to be not to 
translate and present the native traditions verbally, but to interpret their contents in accord¬ 
ance with his own suppositions and geographical outlook. The contents of his narrative 
must be fudged accordingly* 

Oliva’s informants have left him with the impression that, after a deluge, some people 
moved down from the far north of South America (Oliva suggests Venezuela). Having 
gradually got as fat south as the vicinity of Santa Elena (in the northern part of the former 
Inca Empire and in the southern part of the present Ecuador), the migrants settled for 
several generations. “Many made voyages along the coast and some were shipwrecked* At 
last one branch took up its abode on an island called Guayau* near the shores of Ecuador/* 
On Guay au Island a certain Atau had died after first becoming the father of Manco Capac* 

Wub this strange prelude to Manco CapacA life-story, Father Oliva proceeds to bring 
chc culture-hero irom the seashore and up to his reputed birthplace in the cave of Pacari 
Tampu: "On that island Manco Capac was born, and alter the death of his father \tau he 
resolved to leave his native place for a more favoured dime. So he set out, in such craft as 
l' e ^' ln two hundred ot his people, dividing them into three bands. Two of these 
were never heard of again, but he and his followers landed near lea, on the Peruvian coast 
and thence struggled up the mountains, reaching at last the shore of Lake Titicaca. There 
.■d.mL cj separated from the others* leaving them with orders to divide after a certain time 
and to go in search of him, while be took the direction of Cuzco, He told his people 
before living, when any o:l the natives should ask them their purpose and destination 
to reply that they were in quest of the son of the Sun. After this he departed, reaching at 
last a cave near the Cuzco valley, where he rested." 

A lien the time had elapsed, Manco Capac’s companions started in search of him in 
several groups. Some crossed over to Titicaca Island, where they sunk the craft in which 
they had crossed the lake, and bid in a cavern on the island. A few days later, when they 
!.aw some local people approaching by water, they came out of the cave in the rock aiul 

sud th p wccc 111 «*•“« “ f tllc sun " f Sum “This filled the others with profound rc- 
TZ '° r r ntwcoracrs l ‘hey worshipped them and made offerings to the rock, sacrificing 
children, llamas, and ducks. All together went hack to the mainland, and shortly afterward 
learned that at Paean Tampu the son of the Sun had come out of a cavern, called Capactoc- 

C / *“** , SI> T d ‘ >ur ’ hedccked ROU, « brilliant in appearance as his father, and 
' hat with a sling he had hurled a stone with such force that the noise was heard for more 
1 an a league oil, and the stone made in the rock a hole as large as a doorway. At litis news 

■7 ,hc pe T e °* thnst! “*'««» went “> >« the miraculous being. Manco Capac received 
t tern as subjects. On this artifice he began to base his authority and the subsequent sway 
ot the Inca tube”* 

J Translation by Handel icr (3930, p, 5^5). 
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in another pass-age Father Oliva adds that, long before this, an all powerful lord had had 
his seat in Tiahuanaco, the oldest settlement in the land. 

All the above-mentioned accounts of the Inca origins begin wish the sudden appea¬ 
rance of Manco C&pac as he marches forth -with his followers in all his final glory front 
the cave of Fatah Tampu, or trom the lakeside on the Titicaca plateau. Father Oliva's 
version differs essentially in its prelude, which brings the people up from the coast on a 
well-organized plan, so that they mat approach the local people under cover, suddenly 
appearing in their midst as the children of the Sun, Such an ingenious scheme may very 
likelv have been conceived by the Inca when first intruding upon the Cuzco Indians and 
establishing their dynasty as solar kings. Yet, Oliva's account of the coastal voyage and 
ascent from lea, being unique among the early chronicles, cannot have the weight it 
might have had if corroborated by other early writers. But as he is unlikely to have in 
vented the tradition himself, we must at least count with the possibility oi his having heard 
some legend current in the lowlands of the arrival of some early culture-people from ihe 
coastal area to the north. We shall later return to the question of cultural diffusion between 
the various great centres of tne pre-Inca high-cultures on the coast and in the highlands, 
when we turn from the lie Id of native history to the more concrete testimony of archaeology. 


Fair individuals behind ihe fraud of sun-descent 

'vVv cannot leave Oliva's account without adding Stevenson’s version, which also brings 
Manco Capae secret! v up from the coast before he revealed himself to t Ho mountain Indians- 
Stevenson, like Oliva long before his time, collected his Manco Capae tradition near Lima 
on the coast about 150 years ago. Since Bandelier (191$) and other late writers have verified 
mvths collected by Cieza at the time of the Conquest, we may Cod it not impossible that 
Stevenson’s informants also have inherited some iragments of traditions and be I ids 
current on the Peruvian coast at the time of Oliva. Stevenson’s account has been little re¬ 
garded through the curious circumstance that he, or rather his informants, described the 
first Inca as an Fftgiishman (Ingasman). This is a linguistic mistake which has a very simple 
and natural explanation: As will be seen, the syllables in (he names of Inga Manco Capae 
and his sister-wife Mama Ocllo arc distorted into Ingasman Cocapac and Mama Ocllc. 

Stevenson (iSrj, Vol. T 5 p. 3^4) heard this oral tradition at the old Peruvian village ol 
,Hurn'llo on the Pacific coast north ot Lima. “ 1 1. was”, he writes, "alterwards repeated to me 
by Indians in various parts of the country, and they assured me that if was true, ant! ihat 
they believed it. A white man [in Qucchua text a 1. 'irotoeba]* (hey say, wardound on the 
coast, by a certain Cacique, or head oi a tribe, whose name was Cocapac; hy signs he asked 
ihe white man who lie was, and received for answer* an English man [I. e; inhuman'.. He 
took him to his home, where he had a daughter; me stranger lived with him till the 
daughter of the Cacique bore him a son and a daughter, and then died. Ihe old man called 
the boy lngasm.au Cocapac, and the girl Mama Ocllc; they were of fair complexion and 
had li-rht hair, and were dressed in a different manner from the Indians. Prom accounts 
given bv this stranger of the manner in which other people lived, ar.dl how they wen: 
governed, Cocapac determined on exalting his family; and having instructed the boy and 
girl in what he proposed to do, he took them tir?! to the plain of Cuzco, w here one of d •. 
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largest tribes of Indians then resided, and informed them that their God, the sun, had sent 
them two of his children to make them happy, and to govern them; he requested them 
to go to a certain mountain on the Following morning at sunrise, and search for (hem; he 
moreover told them that tine xiramchas, children of the sun, had hair like rhe rays of the sun, 
and that their faces were of'the colour of the sun. In the morning the Indians went to the 
mountain, c&n&or mrn r and found the young man and woman, hut surprised at their colour 
and features, they declared that the couple v, ere a wizard and a witch. They now sent them 
n.i Rimac Ma’ca, the plain on which lama stands, but the old man followed them, and 
nest took them to rhe neighbourhood of the lake of Titicaca, where another powerful 
tribe resided, Tocapac told these Indians the same tale, but requested them to search for the 
viracoehas on the edge of the lake at sunrise; they did so, and found them there, and 
immediately declared them to be the children of their God, and their supreme governors. 
Elated with his success, Cocapae was determined to be revenged on the Indians of Cusco; 
tor this purpose he privately instructed his grandchildren in what he intended to do, anti 
tnen informed the tribe that [he viracocha, Ingasman Cocapae, had determined to search 
ior rhe place where he was to reside; he requested they would take their arms and follow 
him,, say ing that wherever he struck his golden rod or sceptre into die ground, that was 
the spot where he chose ro remain. The young man and women directed their course to the 
plain of Cusco, where having arrived, the signal was given and the Indians here, surprised 
by the re-appearance of the viracochas, and overawed by the number of Indians that ac¬ 
companied them, acknowledged them as their lord, and rise children of their God. Thus, 
£L4v the Indians, was the power of the Incas established, and many of them have said’ 
that as L was an Englishman I was oi" their family/* 

much original tradition has survived m this Huacho account cannot be judged. 
In its essence, it supports flic statement of Oliva’s informants from the same vicinity that 
Maneo Capac entered the highlands from the coast on a deliberate plan that he should be 
sought tor and discovered among the Inland tribes as die son of the sun. The shores of 
hake J mcaea also come into this legend. And, although the version is different, the Inca 
progenitor ■■ are, as in tile Iiticaca myth, accounted lor by a crossing of two distinct human 
ppch. A semi-civilized viracocha. from another area, with other dress, and of light com 
pi exion, marries locally on the coast, and his light progeny take advantage of their fairer 
complexion to obtain an ascendancy over the inland tribes by pretending to be of super¬ 
natural origin and children oi the sun, 

7he essence of Peruvian traditional memories 

\X--e have dwelt at sotte length on the earliest Inca memories and traditions. This has not 
been clone lor the sake of the various details, but only to show how all recollections con¬ 
verge back to a lime when Andean culture was focused upon Tiahuanaco and the Titicaca 
basin—when, there were legendary people travelling about in Peru who were not zrifcmor- 
phic or demoniacal, but Caucasian-like, 

All over I'cru references are found to such an earlier people whose grandiose creative 
P'-'wers and capacities, coupled with ingenuities and deceptions, with cultural achievements 

3r , nur ™ ta ™ acnvitltis » opened the road for the Incas, who copied their forerunners 
wherever and whenever they found opportunity. We are informed about the physical 
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appearance of rhe early Viracocharuna, or Sea-foam-people, principally through the de¬ 
tailed descriptions of their leader, whether he be Viracocha, Tici > Con, Ilia, Tied Viracocha 
Pachayachacfib, Ymaymana Viracocha, Tocapo Viracocha, Coni ray a Viracocha, Viracocha- 
Ha-Pacha, Pacha-ccan, ZapalEa Viracocha, Tara-Paca, r fua Paea, Tu-Paca, Caylla, Usapu, 
Arunaua, or Tonapa. Through this leader, his sons, disciples, servants and followers, we 
are given a description of the Tkhuanaco-people that distinguishes them from rhe hulk 
of the population by a more highly developed culture, a very light skin-colour, the growth 
of a beard, and occasionally a tall statute. There are also instances where minor groups 
arc described directh instead of through their own principal ’god’ and ruler, as was the 
case with fire isolated and purely human intruders at Vinarjue, and those massacred at 
Titicaca Island. Although they here appear as loose tribal units without any powerful 
king or hierarchy, yet the}- were memorized by the other Indians as being unlike all their 
neighbours, solely in the physical peculiarity of being white and bearded, like rhe Spaniards, 

These two racial characteristics a light complexion and a beard —ate certainly the most 
readiiv perceived of all the Caucasian-like features teaching carl 1 ,- Polynesia in the Hast 
Pacific. Of all such traits the;-, would be those that would most naturally make a lasting 
impression upon the average Indian of Peru, so that the description of them would survive 
in tribal and national memory. 

The Viracockas and the appearance of the Spaniar ds 

We have seen that the last South American memory of the Tiahuanaco dynasty was 
that the venerated pre-Inca rider organized a united departure of Ids rirat&cha- people 
from the tropic coast of Ecuador, thus abandoning his own former cult-site and all his 
Peruvian people. There is no disagreement a> to the route he decided upon. As Rowe 
(13=46, p, 316) summarizes the Inca accounts: ‘Tie went to Cuzco, and continued north¬ 
ward to the province of Manta in Ecuador. Here he said farewell to Eds people, and set 
out across the Pacific walking on the water.” 

The Peruvian belief in the extinct and departed viracocha race was firm and deeply 
sooted. The Inca dynasty had so profound a respect for their fair-skinned and bearded 
forerunners who had departed into the Pacific that, in 1552 Piaarro and his little band ip! 
Spanish voyagers were able to conquer, without battle, the vast Inca Empire with its 
powerful armies and its elaborate megalithic Fortresses. For the Spaniards the battle was 
won mereh, by appearing with a skin colour and beard such as had been the distinctive 
features of the departed Viracothas. 

The historical implications of the legendary white and bearded men behind the early 
Inca history have been pointed out by many writers, Kirsten (193®, p. 1 2 -) refers to the 
Inca assumption that the first Spaniards to land on the coast were messengers sent back 
across the Pacific be the long departed "V iraeocha. He further points to the tact that vira¬ 
cocha “even ro this day is the term for a foreign white man among the Indians, in all the 
countries Peru, Bolivia and Ecuador—which belonged to the old Inca Empire,” 

The same author, showing how V iracocha under his various titles or names 1 finally le.r 
rhe highlands while descending to the Pacific coast, says ( Ibid p. 192): "I hat Viracocha 

J fCareren (Ibid., pp. 18* -192) renders the different names connected wUh this culturt-hero -as: Con, Tick Tied, 
Tksi, Tad Viracocha, lilac Tiri Viracoeka, Con-Ilhc-TitLATracoeha and Curi-Tid-Viracocha. 
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upon the act of creation wanders down towards the coast is perhaps connected with the 
historical fact that at a certain period the worshippers of the god conquered these regions 
J hat he furthermore is represented as a bearded man who disappears in the great ocean is 
another feature that possesses historical interest. When the Spaniards during their march of 
conquest m i^z arrived on the coast of Peru, they were, as 1 have already mentioned, 
taken by the adherents of Huascar for no less than the messengers of the supreme god 
Viracodba* winch came to revenge the injustice committed against the legitimate heir to 

the throne. Therefore viracoeha became to the Indians of Peru a general term for the 
white man,” 

Similarly Bnnton (iS 3 z, p. 199), in his study of American hero-myths, writes of the 
bpamards arrival: “As at the first meeting between the races the name of the hero-god was 
applied to the conquering strangers, so to this day the custom has continued. A recent 
traveller tells us, f Among Los ladios del Gimpo, or Indians of the fields, the llama herds¬ 
men of the punas, and the fishermen of the lake,, the common salutation to Strangers of a 
tair skin and blue eyes is l Tai-tai Viracocha^ (Squier, Travels in Peru.) Even if this is 
used now, as M. Wiener seems to think, merely as a servile flattery, there is no doubt 
but Thai, at the beginning it was applied because the white strangers were identified with 

the white and bearded hero and his followers of their culture myth, whose return had 
been foretold by their priests/* 

. 1 hcre was nluch speculation among the; Spanish conquistadorcs as to why the term 
wl \ s everywhere applied to their race as they advanced through the vast Inca 
hmp.re, and finding the meaning of the word to be "sea foam," many concluded that they 
had been so called because they had come by sea. Cicza dc l,eon (i j 53-60, 111 . II Chap V) 
hrmly rejects this opinion, stating that he had sought an explanation among the “long- 
ears ol Cuzco and had been told that the Spaniards were thus named because they had 
urst been mistaken tor the sons of the great god Tid-Viracucha, to whom Huascar’s 
men had prayed for help against their enemy Atahualpa. But when the Spaniards began to 
violate the »«m«> ot virgins of the sun, and plunder the sacred temples ofVirttcocha 
the nattves soon realized that they were mistaken, and that these men were nut the sons' 
of the great Vtracocha, but worse than Supais rC> } , i. e. devil). But the name tmrrrfc 
remained as descriptive of the Spaniards and their white and bearded race. 

barn lento (is 7 a,.p. 18G), quoted in detail in another place, similarly shows how the 
. pan lards, arriving with beards, were taken for returning viracochas. 

1 nea t .arcilasso also (1 £09 b, p. fij) stresses that the Spaniards were termed viracochas not 
beeau Se they came by sea, but because of their appearance: “Hence it was that they called 
the frst bpamards who entered Petu Uira-ecoeha, because they wore beards, and were 

toThe WardTs “ ’ A' ''**“ “”° nS In(Uans of Uira-ecoeha 

, s P»"atds, saying that they were sons of their god, Uira-ecoeha. . 

bearded Sns* fad l ”“ *»“• ensurtd thc «««ge reception of a handful of 

- . d Spaniards among the vastly superior forces of Peru. He mentions as an sample 

aZiftTe" SOt ° ( and T P ? dte * KarC0 ’ 3,1 abnC ’ “ out on long inland journey 
among the numerous alien Indians without ever being assaulted; on the contrary they 

the^ Si 2 e “ hU!i * Sm the «*» "»o everywhere called 
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Nature of i'iracocha memories 

The viraeocharunas and the great man-god Con-Tic; Viracocha had ail the aspects of 
humans, but humans with a cultural standing. They grew beards and had a lighter skin 
than the average Indian, hut no more than the Spaniards and the Inca sovereigns do they 
appear among their contemporaries with any incongruous physical traits that suggest 
them to he fanciful conceptions. The well-informed and intelligent Inca would never have 
lent such weight to the accounts of their predecessors from Tiahuanam if these had been 
merely the creatures of a native fairy-tale. We must not regard the viracochas as on a level 
with dragons and unicorns; if they were breathing fire instead of growing beards, and 
if they could fl-,, were luminiferous* or green tit blue, instead of walking about with a start 
and a long girdled mantle, and a fair skin, then the yiracoclia talcs could have been dis¬ 
missed as born of the human fancy for Lhe supernatural. Bui as it is, we have every reason 
to suppose that in their case the human fanev for the supernatural has been stimulated 
by the observation of some actual human beings differing slightly from the local norm 
of physique and physiognomy. I f the Spaniards had left Peru before they could overthrow 
the Inca Empire, twentieth century rediscoverers of Pacific South America would have 
heard quite similar legends of Viracocha Pizarro who came and left by sea with his vira- 
eodm followers, except that the Spaniards with their horses, iron swords and muskets 
would have been raised to a much more supernatural level rhan the former viracochas of 
Vinaque and Titicaca. 

It seems to me rather rash to assume that natives all over Tncaic Peru, Bolivia, and 
Ecuador should have first improvised and later digested and accepted the physical ap¬ 
pearance and geographical routes ot the viracochas, had they not once been visited b\ 
some people with a somewhat corresponding description and migratory route. Indeed it 
is less fantastic to suppose, that a light-skinned tribe with beards had developed in—or 
migrated to—this area, seeing that we know art analogous human t ype to have dev eloped 
in-or migrated to-both aides of the North American continent and the nearest islands 

west of Peru, ad in pre-Columbian centuries!. 

That the conception of men with Caucasian-like characteristics might have been due to 
the sight of Lhe first Spaniards is out of the question, since the traditions are supported 
by bearded prehistoric portraits carved in Tiahuanaco, Mocachi, and Cacha stout: statues, 
and mod el 1 ed j n Chi mbote-, H u amachuc n ■. Moche -, and Chics ma ant 1 \ ro p t > mot pi i i c pt > - - 
tcry, all properlv ascribed to pre-Spanish—and most of them ever, to n re-Inca --n v 

Hypothesis of white and heard e d •wantierers being personified light-rays 

The Polynesians possessed traditions, both metaphorical and direct, ot early Caueasian- 
Ijkc ancestors who had come to settle the Polynesian islands and had thus entered into the 
forming of the present Island stock. The value of these tradi tions is readily verified through 
the recent recognition of a Caucasoid element in the original population, ot these islands. 
The Peruvians possess complementary traditions and memories regarding their own 
continental domain, with the only major difference (hat whereas the Polynesians claim 
them to have arrived, the Peruvians claim them Jo have departed. 
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_ rjie possibility that CaucasUn-like immigrants could have reached Polynesia by way 
of the f'iast Pacific has never struck observers, and hence the firm Inca conceptions of pre- 
Spanish vimemhiiS have attracted no attention. They have not been required in am 
attempt to reconstruct the local Peruvian past, and whenever a bearded pottery vase, a 
bearded statue, or myths of a white and bearded race have turned up locally,'this lias 
meant to the local Peru vianist only a new enigma rather than an answer to an existino- 
problem. 

Accordingly, the only hypothesis advanced from competent quarters to account for the 
Caucasoid conceptions in prehistoric Peru has been designed and launched soldi for the 
purpose of neutralising their surprising existence, Such a theory, defended by Brinton 
(t HHz) and great many others, suggests that all white men with beards (provided they occur 
ia pre-Spanish America) are immaterial personifications of light-rays from the sun. The 
light skin is the bright light, and the bearded chin is its radiation, Brinton and the defenders 
o: this theory simply exclude from consideration the alternative possibility, rhat beard and 
■ ight skin were physical traits known even in America before Columbus. Both alternatives 
sin-mid at least be rested before being either rejected or accepted. 

Brinton (/W,, p. i88), together with Pachacuri, observes how the departed culture-hero 
Tonapa -described in the previous pages respectively as a bearded man and a white man 
i den licit] with the creator Viracoeha- followed the westward course of a river in descend¬ 
ing to the seashore, whence he left Peru. Then he savs, referring in part to Garda f™ 
Bk. V, Chap. VII): V ■' h 


"According to another, and also very early account, Viracoeha was preceded bv a hose 
ot attendants, who were his messengers and soldiers. When he reached the sea he and 
these his followers marched out upon the waves as if it had been dn land, and disappeared 
in the West, These followers were, like himself, white and bearded. Just as, in Mexico, the 
natives attributed die erection of buildings, the history of which had been lost, to the 
'" l ~ 1(>]rccs * t * lc subjects oi Qucr&alcoatJ, so in Peru various ancient ruins, whose 
ainlders had been lost to memory, were pointed out to die Spaniards as the work of a 
v. lu-- and bearded race who held the country in possession long before the Incas had 
funded their dynasty. The explanation ill both cases is the same. Jq both the early works 
o! art ot unknown origin were supposed to be the productions of the personified light 

which are the source of skill, because they supply the means indispensable to the 
acquj siti o n of k no wledge." 

To me, tills explanation is more ingenious than natural, Why did the light rays carve 
stone monuments with beards and tell the people to lengthen their ears, and why did they 
march due north From Tkhuameo to Cajsmarea and hence climb down along the river 
M-om the mountains to the sea, where they all assembled near Puerto Viejo to start walking 
^ f V; C W1 \ vesy Wh y werc the y presented in art with a pointed beard (see Plates XXIV, 

< ' . rather than with * ladiant aureola, and why remembered as having a fair skin 

rather than a luminiferous one? Indeed the tribal name viracocha-iuna or sea-foam people 

suggests a maritime rather than a celestial body of migrants, and they also travelled by SC a 
and not in the sky. ’ J 

i on I r tcmpttng spt :ci ot the ; h t ory identitying whire and bearded men with person i- 
c ig t raj s is that, like the sun, they disappeared over the ocean to the west, and that too 
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at Puerto Viejo, smpkiomiy near jfjfe sty? sfsmurifa hiiitude, the Equator, but —at a rather human 
and maritime altitude when compared with their heavenly guide tine sun. But even this 
strong-point is weakened when Bri.nton (Ibid., p, iSS) finds it necessary to argue that the 
ocean-bound Viratocha must actually have turned north and east oft" the coast, rather 
than west, as the Peruvian “personified light rays" would otherwise travel in an opposite 
dirccticm to those of Ntexico! 

hi fact, if wc compare the many American myths of the light-skinned and bearded 
wanderers, we find their movements entirely independent of the route of the sun; they 
come and go in various directions, and only Puerto Viejo, at the very Equator* and Cape 
Scott, on the Northwest Coast, are remembered as places where American culture-heroes 
or parties of travellers have departed westwards into the Pacific. In the many other tradi¬ 
tions of the wanderers, these strange and typical New' World man-gods move from one 
gi ven settlement to the other, following remarkably human itineraries, by land or along t he: 
coasts, and going as often north or south as east or west, or even back and forth, To the 
culture-peoples of Mexico and Peru these legendary heroes were apparently no more 
supernatural in appearance and behaviour than the Spaniards, since the latter were mistaken 
for the former. 

The. current misconception that the white and bearded wanderers of the Aztecs and the 
Incas come and go after a common pattern set by the sun has had a surprising amount of 
support in view of its looselv founded premises. Brinton (Ibid. t p. 200), referring to the 
historical accounts of how the Incas mistook the Spaniards for viracochas returning from 
the west across the Pacific, says: “We need no longer entertain about such statements 
that suspicion or incredulity which so many historians have thought it necessary to indulge 
in, They are too generally paralleled in other American hero-myths to have the slightest 
doubt as to their reality, or as to their significance. They arc again the expression of the 
expected return of the Light-God, after his departure and disappearance in the western 
horizon." 

If the viracochas were imaginary light-gods, and as such had disappeared at the western 
horizon and were expected hack from across the Pacific rather than over the eastern Cordil¬ 
leras, then the light-ray theory would require the imaginary light-gods of aboriginal 
Mexico also to travel in the same direction. Such, however, was not the case. When dealing 
with rhe Mexican wanderers, Brinton found that these were said to have departed in the 
opposite direction, towards Yucatan, and that hence the Aztecs expected theit bearded 
ones” back irom the Atlantic side. About these Aztec beliefs also he wrote p. 141)- 

“They have excited the suspicion of historians and puzzled antiquaries to explain. But their 
interpretation is simple enough. The primitive myth of the sun which had sunk but should 
rise again, had in the lapse oil time lost its peculiarly religious sense, and had been in pa. 1 
taken to refer to past historical events. The Light-God had become merged in die divine 
culture hero. He it was who was. believed to have gone away, not in die, tor he was im¬ 
mortal, but to dwell in the distant east, whence in the. fullness of rime he would return. 1 

If the departure of the Mexican wanderers in an easterly direction can lie used as an 
argument for the light-ray hypothesis, then their northerly and westward departure from 
Peru cannot with the same strength serve the same theory, or vice versa. 1 here is also 
another reason to doubt the consistency of the interpretation under discussion. Brinton 
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{/««., p. 166) suggests that to the American culture-peoples the conception* of the sunrise 

m the cast and the sunset in the west, with night following dev, had become religious 

and f at gradually "the natural phenomenon had become lost in its personification” On 

these premises he feds that the departure of the heroes, and the confidence in their future 

reappearance, could be thus explained {Ibid.): -Both of them represented in their or,gmal 

forms the light of day. which disappears at nightfall but returns at dawn with unfailing 

- urtainn , Or, as he expresses it elsewhere, (//W„ p. jo): “The sun shall rise again in un- 

diminished glory, and he lives, though absent.” But is the sun absent? So long as the sun 

reappears every morning in tindiminished glory, how can the sun be lost in a departed 

personification tor the return of which Mexicans were looting to the east and Peruvians 
ro the west? 

Since it is safe to say at least that the migrating bearded spreaders of culture behind the 

Tatet and Inca traditional history arc not obviously "personitied light ravs” we have 

little reason to set aside the alternative possibility, that both Aztec and Inca history are 

Ktualh speaking o, bearded humans rather than fading tight-ravs. The corresponding 

wanderers who reached Polynesia, according to the island traditions, were obviously 
h uman s and not light-rays. 

tt’c may follow- Brinton further in his analysts of the beliefs and memories unde- dis¬ 
cussion, .midsi the multitude ot weird animal stories and beliefs in fitnraMic super¬ 
natural bungs that occurred everywhere among the New World Indians, Brinton found 

” ne , q “ le d ‘f nrt and consistent tradition among the more cultured and historically 
minded peoples which he terms “the typical American myth”. To this he devoted the 
gieanir parr ot his comprehensive monograph on American Hfre-Mylbs. We read (AW., 

“The native tribes of this Continent had many myths, and among them there was one 

' ? with such strangely similar features in localities 

• u> asunder, that it has tor years attracted my attention, and I have been led to present 

• as ir occurs among several nations far apart, both geographically and ,n point of culture. 

11 m.th is that of the national hero, their mythical civilizer and teacher of the tribe, who, 

’ll is rhT T C ' Wa ? ° tte " ,<krum,;ct with the supreme deity and the creator of the world. 

3 , Und3mental “ '■ rery I "S e numbcr of American tribes, and on its recog¬ 

nition and inter pretar ion depends the correct understanding of most of their mythology 

remotofm“ 5 tW "‘i •° U u S * kg ™ d ** th ' effcct ** in exceedingly 

emote time this dev,,my took an active part in creating the world and in httinv it to'he 

^ oc aoorle ot man, and may himself have formed or called forth the race. At any rate his 

thtTnation mH TT* T !** * perS " nallv a ”“S ** ancestor of 

' ed hem n T T"' ^ “*« * other food plants, ini- 

'•u m ° rh ' ot thdr rel 'g‘ ou5 ri«». framed the laws which governed their 

rlt r i 8 1 n vm 5- SartCd them 0a the ruat! 10 sc if development, he left them, 

univ^ai exncTedt " d,5appe " ,n * in SOmc “f *»"> their view. Hence it was nigh 
urn ersaih expected that at some time he would return 

rcZ^T l he r ,Jna! of b cro-gnd is described, it is, strangely enough 

beard ^th h 1 t ^ vhka - 1 ™“ <**' complexion, with long, Howfng 
beard, with abundant hart, and clothed in ample and loose robes. This extraordLry act 
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naturally suggests the gravest suspicion that these stories were made up after the whites 
had reached the American shores* and nearly all historians have summarily rejected then- 
authenticity, m this account. But a most careful scrutiny of their source positively refutes 
this opinion. There is irrefrangible evidence that these myths, and this ideal of the hero-god, 
were intimately known and widely current in America long be tore any one of its millions 
of inhabitants had ever seen a white man.” 

Without discussing, or even mentioning, the possibility that the tribes in question 
could have seen, or included, tighter-coloured individuals with a true beard before the 
arrival of the Columbian caravels from Europe, Brinton goes on to explain .bow these 
Aztec, Maya, Chibcha, and Inca traditions came about: "By sight and light we see and 
[earn. Nothing, therefore, is more natural than to attribute to the light-god the early 
progress in the arts oi domestic and social life. Thus light came to be personified as the 
embodiment of culture and knowledge, of wisdom, and of peace and prospet sty w hicn are 
necessary for the growth of learning. The lair complexion of these heroes is nothing but a 
reference to the white light of the dawns Their ample hair and beard are the rays oi the sun 
that flow from his radiant visage. Their loose and large robes typify the enfolding of the 
firmament by the light and die winds. - ' 

Yet we need only observe the well groomed and aristocratic beard and moustache in 
the early Mexican portraits on Plates XVII — XXI f, or on the pre-Incaic pottery on Plates 
XXI.ft — XXV, to realize that we are dealing with a typical human beard and nor with 
the rays from a radiant visage. Nor do we ever learn that the robes of the v hire wandcrei,■>. 
were loose like the enfolding of the firmament, but simply that their dress was unlike 
that of the common Indian in reaching down below the knees, and in being secured around 
the waist by a girdle. There arc even instances where we learn that Viracocha, or one of 
them, wore his hair cur short. Never do we learn rhat the bearded men were radiant or 
shed light. They were remembered in connection with a solar religion mid claimed sola- 
descent, but in effect they were the masters and mstitutors of these beliefs, rather man 
resultant personifications of formerly worshipped light-rays. 


xS’i in-"coyship originated by ivcitidtTvathit them the /st'fi'sc 


Many subsequent authors have followed Brin ton’s conclusions without giving the same 
serious attention as he did to the mass of material available. It is commonly considered 
that the almost continuous recurrence from Mexico to Peru of die analogous beliefs in 
light-coloured bearded men diminishes their historic value; lor it is argued, all along this 
route the same solar beliefs have created die same myths of white and I raided wandt nt- 


and spreaders of culture, Brinton (/ivf/., p. zoIJ says; 

"Are we obliged to explain these [Peruvian] similarities to the Mexican tradition in. 

supposing Rome ancient intercourse between these peoples-? 1 think not. The greni 

events of nature, clay and night, storm and sunshine, are everywhere the same, and the 
impressions they produced on rhe minds oi this race were the same, wnether the scene w a- 
in the forests of the north temperate zone, amid the palms of the tropics, or on the <oto. 
and barren plateaux of the Andes. These impressions found utterance in similar myths, and 
were represented in art under similar forms. It is, therefore, to the oneness of cause and of 
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racial psychology, not to ancient migrations, that we must look to explain the identities 
ui myth and representation that we find between such widely sundered .nations.” 

Again, this statement would have been stronger had the author produced a reason why 
the conception of the cultural “wanderer” of Mexican, Mayan, Chibehao, and Peruvian 
traditions could not have spread through the whole of this area by actual inter-tribal mi¬ 
gration rather than by the development of an independent philosophy among stagnant 
and immobile peoples, It is a curious fact that the more modern man develops his own 
means of cummtinjcation, the less he credits the former mobility of man. People who cross 
an ocean m a luxury liner have difficulty in perceiving that at the 1.were mi of tim and comfort 
perhaps the same ocean may be readily crossed on a few logs with a contraption to catch 
the wind; and those who cross a continent by express train forget thar others have done 
i- before them without map or track. The human estimation of time and comfort has not 
always been what it is today, and on this point an immense gap has severed most modern 
investigators from a full appreciation of the capacity and achievements of former cultures. 

The 1 el low-brown. ancestry of the Quechua and Aymara of Peru, and even, their primi¬ 
tive cousins down m the Tierra del Fucgo, cannot have been horn as light-rays through 
similar tendencies of the human mind, but must, in the course of time, have come south 
through Mexico vn route from Northwest America and from faraway Asia, A secondary 
dilfusion or transfer of culture or spreaders of culture from Mexico to Peru does not neces- 
^nly require much time, not even generations, in 1513 Balboa climbed the bills of the 
Panama Isthmus anti was the first European to sight the Pacific; in 1 3 79 the little Spanish 
iorec under Cortes- landed in the Gulf of Mexico and began their march into the vast Aztec 
I .. -ipirc; by 155; other small groups of mediaeval Spaniards had made several expeditions 
down South America, and Pizarfo with 180 men had then already taken over the Inca 
Hmpire; in 1 5 5 5 Mmagro travelled on inland from Andean Bolivia to Argentina anti wav 
d.evn into Chile; m IJ41 Orellana had climbed the Andean highland from the Pacific side 

entered the source* of the Amazone and followed this jungle river to its mouth on the 
Atlantic* 

As C * rter P- P u ^ b: “The Spanish actions in America are probably the best 

illustrations that we possess of what could have happened in earlier times. There were 
relatively few Spanish. Yet in the period 1520 to (540 they explored virtually the entire 
; \ev World from Kansas to Argentina. Nor can all this he laid to force of arms. Cabeza dc 
■■ a; a, shipwrecked and hard) clad, was able to walk from somewhere on the Gulf Coast 
", die I'nifco States across the continent through all the intervening tribes, to the Gulf 
01 ; ail 1 ornia and thence down to the Spanish holdings in Mexico.”’ 

n' L ^ Spaniards had neither roads nor maps, nor ammunition enough to survive hy 
nghting strength among the American millions. They knew during their “wanderings” 
! es “ 'i ,! thc dan e er! ? and resources of the countries traversed than the culture-heroes who 
had J" undcd the empires that proceeded those of the Aztecs and Incas. 

vve have also an interesting example of aboriginal human migration through the most 
impenetrable territory of the New World, in the earliest decade* of written South Amen 


mean 


. .11./ Qlfcci. ds Inn and three eompsoioos lost ell their possession in the serf ™ the west of Florida, sntf 

! ' 77 *“ <■»*• *> ™™ed, Worn, =0.1 almost naked ft™ ore ttrjtao™ India,, 

,hC nM: •'*htaet MS the continent. (See K.ndelict [ „o.]. Zswnft original lrrolm[ „ s p.hfi.hed In , 

tS Htyf.vdtiht 
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history, Save t (1953, p.. 213), referring to a publication by Metraux on the Tups-Guarani 
tribes, writes^ “About 1540 a Tupinamba tribe left the Atlantic coart and set out toward 
the west, tea thousand strong. After many vicissitudes and massacres three hundred sur¬ 
vivors reached Peru in L349. Between these rapid movements and the slower drifts of 
population rhere are great differences regard to their value as diffusers of culture. A tribe 
that passes across the greater part of a continent in a lew years may leave little trace along 
its path. 11 Further (p. 221): “The movement of the Tupi between 1)40 and 1549 across 
South America which has been mentioned was due to the mysterious attraction of the hand 
where one docs not dic\ A later migration, affecting the Apapocuva, the Tanygua, and the 
Oguaiva tribes, was due to the same cause. To find the land of eternal youth these people 
left rheir homes about the upper Parana near the frontier between Paraguay and Brazi:, 
and moved toward the shores of the Atlantic, The movement began in rH2o and lasted 
until icj 1 s. 7 ' If anything needs to be demonstrated and proved, it is certainly not the nrac- 
tical feasibility and likelihood of actual contact between early Mexico, Central America, 
and Peru, but rather the feasibility and likelihood of the peoples and culrurcs in these 
localities, being able to isolate themselves securely within their own borders, from the day 
mcgalithic art and white and bearded culture-heroes were first thought of in the respective 
regions, until our own race “discovered” America at the time of Columbus. 

We shall return to this subject later, when we deal with the distribution of cotton, corn, 
and other crop plants. We may here only mention in passing that the creator of the world, 
and mythical * father’ of the white and bearded culture-hero Quetzalcoarl, was in Mexico 
called Tonnm y with the title f tecutli 5 meaning chief or lord {/W, s p. 73), while Viracocha. 
was worshipped under the name T&ttapd, (Pacha.cuti 1620, p. 7 0 .' etc.j the apparent simi¬ 
larity between the names Tonaca and J'onapa does not speak in favour of an independent 
evolution of these white and bearded ‘wanderers 1 in Mexico and Peru. 

While jt is true that the early American memories of white and bearded teachers have a 
distribution which concurs to a remarkable extent with the American distribution of sun 
worship in the broader sense of the word, the question is whether the sun-worship is 
responsible for the distribution of the white and bearded men. or whether the latter are 
responsible for the distribution of sun-worship. \Ae should not overlook the latter pos~ 
sibility. 

Certain it is that if we take a brief survey of the movements pi the white and beards d 
men they prove to be quite independent of the east to west movement of the seo, w he. -a- 
thev were very keen to introduce solar beliefs among the ignorant Indians wherever thm 
came to settle and build, and to make (hem realize that, as earthly servants and children of 
the sun, they were themselves to be obeyed and worshipped and given all the material 
goods due to the god himself and his divine hierarchy. 

Ouctzakoatl. the Viracucha of the Aztecs 

If we turn to Mexico for a brief comparison, we find that the \ zic.cs speak of j Quetqii- 
cQdt! as the Incas spoke of ! 'irucntha. He was remembered in the A •••tec period from 
. Whnac in Texas to the borders of Yucatan. It may be somewhat misleading to consider a 
reference to anv of these religious and sy mbolic names as pertaining to one single m\ 1 hi cal 
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deity only. Originally, Quetzalcoatl as w$? as Viraeocha seems to have been the hereditary 
name of a hierarchical sequence, worshipping and claiming descent from a supreme god of 
the same name. Only with time have all Quetzalcoatls, like all Viiacochas, been amalgama¬ 
ted into one single historic deity-god and creator as well as human culture-hero ant! mortal 
benefactor, 

I he religious and symbolic term Qmt^akmti was neither restricted to one individual 
in Mexico, nor, probably, was it in its origin a personal name. Often translated freely as the 
“Pl umed Serpent-CodV Quetzakoatl is a composite term. Quetzal is the resplendent and 
highly esteemed Mexican bird Trvgpn splettderti, whose precious plumes distinguished cere¬ 
monial leather head-dresses like those worn by royalty and chiefs. Coal! is the serpent and 
rhe sacred symbol of light and divinity {cohnati). Thus we shall see that unlike Viraeocha 
Quemkoari did not “walk on the sea” but he travelled along the eo^t on “a magic raft 

As Brin toil stresses (i8Ha pp. 73,82), we have to distinguish between the original Quetzal- 
coiuh as the invisible and eternal god, and the hierarch Quetzal coat I, his human high 
priest^and representative on earth; “In the ancient and purely mythical narrative, Quetzal- 
coatL is one of four divine brothers, gods like himself* born in the uttermost or thirteenth 
heaven to the infinite and uncreated deity, which, in its male manifestations, was known 
as fonaca tenth, Lord of our Existence, Further: “But it was not Quctzjdcoatl the 
god, the mysterious creator oi the visible world, on w hom the thoughts of the Aztec race 
delighted to dwell, but on Quetzaicoatl, high priest in the glorious city of Toll an (Tula), 

toe teacher of the arts, the wise law-giver, the virtuous prince, the master builder and the 
merciful judge.” 

_ After this first immigrant priest-king and his god, the chief or superior of his high 
loirec priests later bore the same name Quetzakoath Thus the term takes the form of a 
-Hereditary title a$ much as a personal name, As contrary to Ids heavenly namesake, the 
ecclesiastical leader Quetzaicoatl was distinctly human, arriving upon a voyage from a for¬ 
mer residence referred to as Tula. He was no light ray, but remembered as “a white man 
with long dark hair and flowing beard, dressed in a strange dress, who came accompanied 
- gilders, P ain ters, astronomers, and handicraftsmen to Anahuac, — made roads, hunian- 
i-i(l the people, and civilized them, and then disappeared.” (Allen 1S84.) 

Brio ton (18 Hi, p. 85) states: “The origin of the earthly Quetzalcoatl is variously given; 

"i,c cycle of legends narrates Ids birth in lotlan in some extraordinary manner; a second 

ode claims that he was not horn in any country known to the Aztecs, but came to them 
as a stranger. 

OMhv former cycle probably one of the oldest versions is that he was a son or descend¬ 
er of Tezeatiipoca himself, under his name Camaxtli. .,, Another myth represents him 

l lC ]m ' ricdlaCe Son of thc A M-Father Tonaca tecutlj, under his title Otiallatonac, the 
Morning, by an earth-born maiden in Toll am 

The second cycle of legends disclaimed any miraculous parentage for the hero of Tollan. 
narrates his arrival from thc East, from some part of Yucatan he thunks, with a 
few followers a tradition which is also repeated with delink!veness bv the native historian 

; Va . 'f hlxochlTl ’ hnt le ™£ locality uncertain. The historian, Vevtia, on the other 
hand, describes him as arriving from the North, a full grown man, tall of stature, white 
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of skin, and full-bearded, barefooted and bareheaded, clothed In a long white robe strewn 
with red crosses, and carrying a staff in his hand," 

Diego Duran, quoted by Brinton (Ibui, p. 66), describes the heard of Quetzakoatl as 
long and between grey and red in colour, ( i4 Aw hnrha fanga ertfre tattaj rqfa ,. 

The people of Quetsaicoatl were the Toltecs, also claimed by Aztec tradition to be tall 
in stature and light ot skin, like their leader. {Ibid., p. HR.) 

\wording to tradition, the warlike behaviour of the local Indians, and the hostility of 
certain chiefs, made Quctzfllcoatl prepare a return voyage to Tula Tlapalkn, his own 
ancestral habitat, Brinton [Ibid., p. 89 ) says: 

"‘When Quctzakoatl left Tollan must of the Toitecs had already perished by the strat¬ 
agems of Tczcathpoca, and those that survived were said to have disappeared on his depar¬ 
ture. The city was left desolate, and what became of its remaining inhabitants no one knew, 
but this very uncertainty offered a favourable opportunity for various nations, some 
speaking Nahuatl and some other tongues, to claim descent from this mysterious, ancient 
and wondrous race. 

'‘The question seems, indeed, a difficult one. When the Light-God disappears liom the 
sky, shorn of his beams and bereft of Ids glory, where are the bright rays, the darting 
gleams of light which ervwliiie bathed the earth in refulgence? Gone, gone, we know nor 
whither*” And (p. 104): “To this it may be objected that the legend makes Quetwdcoatl 
ioumey toward the hast* and not toward the sunset, 1 nc explanation 01 this apparenL 
contradiction is easy,., The Light-God most necessarily daily return to the place whence 
he started.” 

This is the point were the light-ray theories behind the Toltecs and Yiracocbas collide 
and collapse. Viracocha and his followers, and Quctzalcoati and his men, broke up and 
left in opposite directions. We learn of Quetzal coat I's departure p. 115); 

fL Thus he passed from place to place, with various adventures... At length he arrived 
at the sea coast where he constructed a rail of serpents, and seating hiimelt on it as In a 
canoe, he moved out to sea. No one knows how or in vvhar manner he teathed I laps. I Jan. 


Further: 

The legend which appears ft) have been prevalent in Cholula was somewhat different. 
\ccording to that, Quetzalcoatl was for many years Lord ol Tollan, ruling over a happy 
people. At length, Tezcatlipoca let himself down from heaven... widen so frightened tne 
populace that the', fled in such confusion and panic that they rushed over toe precipice 
and into the river, where nearly' all were killed by the vail or drowned in ibe w.m_s. 
Quetzalcoatl then forsook Tollan, and journeyed from city to cl tv tlII he reached I nolula, 
where he lived twenty years. He was at that time of light complexion, noble stature, his 
eyes large, his hair abundant, his beard ample and cut rounding. In life he was most chaste 
and honest. . . The twenty years past, Quetzalcoail resumed bis journey, taking with him 
four of the principal vuu lIis of the city, Vi hen he had reached a point in the pro 1 , me. ol 
Guazacoalco, which is situated to the southeast of Choi u I a, he called the tour youths to 
him, and told them, they should return to their city; that he had to go iurthcr; 'mi thm 


1 "TTiiM myths are firum the third boots of Sabaguo's. Ilisteria dt las Ceres tie AW hrp&*. they w*i-c uLcji 
down in the original Nahuatl, by him. from chc mouth of the naciws, and lie gn«* them word for word, *s they 


were recounted. 1,1 (fkirf.) 
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Lhcv should go buck and say that at some future day white and bearded men like himself 
would come from the east, who would possess the land. 1 

“ 1 bus he disappeared, no one knew whither. Bur an oilier legend said that he died there, 
b;, the seashore, and they burned his body. Oi this cvem some particulars are given he 
Ixrit’zochiti, as fo 1 iows: — 

QuetZstlaiarl, sunuimed ropiltadn, was lord ot Tula. At a certain time he warned his 
subjects that he was obliged to go "to the place whence comes tSic Sun,’ hut that after a 
term he would return to them, in that year of their calendar of the name Ce Acatl, Ore 
Keel!, which returns every fifty-two years. He went forth with many followers, some of 
whom he left in each city he visited. At length lie reached the town of Ma TkpaUan. Here 
hi. announced that he should soon die, and directed Ids followers to burn his body and nil 
his treasure* with him. They obeyed Ids orders, and for four days burned his corpse, 
alter which they gathered its ashes and placed them in a sack made of the skin of a tiger 
(mktl)” 

Trie seashore death and cremation of one of the wandering Quetaakoatls, s nr named 
Topiitzin, did not end their lineage, and wc may well surmise that a new Quetzakoa tl 
.nose among loose oi his kin who attended the funeral ceremony. Whether the succeeding 
Quetzalcoatl, with his surviving disciples, continued the journey east by land into \ ucataii, 
or whether the high priest embarked on a “magic raft" in the Gulf of Mexico, is of minor 
significance as long as traditions agree that the Mexican vitacochas left in an easterly 
direction towards Yucatan. 1 It is certain that, if not the same, at least a suspiciously similar 
stock of culture-bearers have been busy also in the minds of the nearest civilized neigh¬ 
bours of the Aztecs to the cast, the Mayas of Yucatan. Regardless of their original chro¬ 
nology in these. L\vo American areas, the probability of transfer of these culture-bearers 
01 their conceptions one way or the other looms large. 


Itsamnd Canil and the Great Arrival in Maya history 

y* ’ m >' *8**° l l Llf>te Brinton (/w. p . I45 ), whose careful procedure was first to collect 

. C£,mp ® le ~ lrKl 0<Btt 10 tI -’ *° a «o«nt for—the conceptions of Caucasian-like spreaders 
oi culture among the early American centres of civilization. He savs: 

■There appear to have Teen two distinct cycles of myths in Yucatan, the most ancient 
and general that relating to Iraamni, the second, of later date and different origin referring 
to Kitten] can. It is barely possibly that these may be different versions of the same; bur cer- 

tamiy they were regarded as distinct by the natives at and long before the time of the 
Conquest. 

f ins is seen in the account they gave oi their origin. They did not pretend to be 
tmtachthonons, hut claimed that their ancestors came from distant regions, in two bands. 

he “S* 8 * and most ancient immigration was from the East, across, or rather through, 
1. c ocean lot the gods had opened twelve paths through it and this was conducted 

*irmn of the myth, Bit Mendteu, HiMrb SsUttetU* Iv&m, Lih. ir, caps. V and X.” ffwi 
,r.e„, : ,te„ p. 1 Si) writes: •t-hhltaleoad «.* Bone, Whether hr had «,n.W to the palace prepamf for him 

ufr"*'he mndy aea atmrtd and hi. sod had mourned*, the muntinj star, the ™ M w no, ajiTOd . 

■ v- ponn t-iL rt Wus unanimity. 'Quctsakoad v,as j^-qnc- but bs nmtd nti/m.” 
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b'. the mythical civilizer Itzamna. The second band, less in number and later in time, came 
in from the West, and with them was Kukukan. The former was called the Great Arrival; 
the latter, the Lesser Arrival., , 

“To this ancient leader, Itzamna, the nation alluded as their guide, instructor and civi¬ 
lizer. It was he who gave names to all the rivers and divisions of land; he was their first 
priest, and taught them the proper riles wherewith to please the gods and appease their 
ill-will; he was the patron of the healers and diviners, and had disclosed to them the 
mysterious virtues of plants , , , 

11 [r was Itzamni who first invented the characters or letters in which the Mayas wrote 
rluir numerous books, and which the; carved in such profusion on the stone and wood 
of their edifices. He also devised their calendar, one more perfect even than that of the 
Mexicans, though in a general way similar to it. 1 Thus Itzamna, regarded as ruler, priest 
and teacher, was, no doubt, spoken of a$ an historical personage, and is so put down by 
various historians, even to the most recent. 7 " 

But as with Viracocha and Quetzal coat I, we suspect a lineage rather then an historic 
person in this cultured migrant, since he, too, has inherited the name of the creator whom 
he represents on earth. {Ibid., p. 147.) An important surname of Irzamna is CaniL (See 
further Part X.) 

As shown by Morlev (1546, p. 222) in his s indent Aiaya, Itzamna was occasionally 
remembered as being bearded. 

Kukukan the Viracocha of the Mayas 

■\ftct this Great Arrival came the Lesser {Ibid,, p. 

“The second important hero-myth of the Mayas was that about Kukukan, 1 his is in no 
wa'v connected with, that ol iczamna, and is probably later in date, and less national in 
character. , .. 

“The natives affirmed, says Las Casas, that in ancient times there came to that land 
twenty men, the chief of whom was called T.ocolean,' . . . They wore flowing robes and 
sandals on their feet, they had long beards, and their heads were bare. They ordered that 
the people should confess and tasr.. . 

“Kukukan seems, therefore, to have stood in the same relation in Yucatan to the other 
divinities of the days as did Vo tan in Chiapa and Quetzalcoatl Ce Aeatl In Cbolula. 

We learn from brinton ([hid., p. 162) that Kukukan was one ol lour ‘brothers , each 
ruling It is own tribe. One of the others having died or departed, and two been put to 
death, only Kukulcan remained. He instructed the people in the arts of peace, and caused 
various important edifices to he built at Chiehen Itza. He also founded and named 1 i- Hi; 
of May apian, 

1 "The authoriiu:s on this phase of leza.thrtfl‘s character are GogidM^ Histwhi de JWrt, Lib. ]\ , cap. Ill i L>mda, 
Cosar A YtitdfdH, pp. ?&j. 3S9, and Bi:Ur:ui tie Santa Rosa Maria, ArkMhfoata Mayv, p. sft. The latter has a pan 
c’vjl::i Ly valuable extract from rhe no "* 1 lost Maya Dictionary <H K Gabriel dc Mu IJuetiaverU'UfA. [Ibid.) 

- “CrUBei-i'iOjo Carrillo, f-iitiaria Antigua dc Yucatan, p. 3 44 , Merida, rflSi, 
llenaud (quoted: Southwestern Trorc, p- ay) identifies Kukulkao directly with Quetfrikoatl: “KuJodkian, ihe 
Toitec Quetzalcoad, vcjn to Yucatan where be became a wise rulci, an organiser, -i builder Of" cities and tcnipk> 
smd a cultural hero. Finally* the Maya accepted him as a great divinity, n iohr god, paralkl to their own god Itzauwis. 
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“Under the beneficent rule of Kukulcan, the nation enjoyed its halcyon days of peace 
and prosperity. The harvests were abundant and the people turned cheerfully to their 
daily duties, to their families and their lords. They forgot die use of arms, even for'the chase, 
and contended themselves with snares and traps.” 

I he mere idea of Maya tradition inventing such a peacdoying doctrine as the mental 
characteristic of this immigrant priestling is as surprising as is the insistence on the loose 
robe and the flowing beard of this cultured wanderer and hes score of bearded followers 
who entered Yucatan from the west. Nevertheless his humanitarian teachings and activities 
concur completely with those of Quazakoarl, who Jed his band of followers out of 
Mexico towards "Yucatan, or to the east, and promised that at some future day white and 

bearded men like himself would come back from that direction, For, of Quetzakoad Aztec 
tradition teds us {Ibid., p. ntf) that: 

’" ' he * orl>ade thc S3Cf ^ cc e ^^ er of human beings or the lower animals,, teaching that 
oteau, and roses, and dowers, incense and perfumes, were all that the gods demanded; 
and ; lie forbade, and did his best to put a stop to, wars, fighting, robbery, and all deeds 
OI ™ Jen “- I'or thew reasons he was held in high esteem and affectionate veneration, not 

tv V hy thOS£ 0t Ch °* uJa> but h y r,ie neighbouring tribes as well, for many leagues around. 

J -istant nations maintained temples in his honour in that city, and made pilgrimages ro it 
on Which journeys they passed in safety through their enemy's countries A’ ' 

„ Bnnton P- lC 4 ), following Pio Perez, also shows that one of the Maya chronicles 
opens with a distinct reference to Tula and KbnoJ, names inseparable from the Quetzal- 
coatl myth. ... The probability seems to be that KuItulcan was an original Maya diviniu. 
one of their hero-gods, whose myth had in it so many similarities to that of Quetzakoatl 
that the priests ot the two nations came to regard the one as the same as the other.” 

U is ai least interesting to note that Kukukan is simply a translation of QuetzakoatL 
kuhu is the Maya term tor thejg^/-bird, and hm is a serpent. (Vcmll 1329, p. lot.) 

. C ^ ucaran J ut « out a peninsula into the Mexican Gulf, a terrestrian or coastal 
migrant cannot pass further east unless he enters the open ocean. And, whereas Qumal- 
coah disappeared on an eastward raft voyage from Mexico proper towards Yucatan so 
kukukan finally left on a westward journey from Yucatan, which would necessarily take 
km back to Mexico or rise down the Central American isthmus {Ibid., p. 165): “At length 
the time drew near for Kukukan to depart. He gathered the chiefs together and expounded 

rv m0ng thcm he chose a5 his lessor a member of the ancient and 
wcaltny family of the Coco ms. His arrangements completed, he is said, by some, to have 

journeyed We ' tSv<icdj to or to some other spot toward the sun-setting A 

Vi >tan, bringer of culture to the Tztndah 

Since a westward migrant from Yucatan would necessarily enter the habitat of the Tzen- 

Z*A T ■ n r A ba5CO “ d Chm]MS - jt ™r b » interesting m see what can he 

, “ ndal e '? L : m ' ls - Brmton <>*«*. P-*to)shows haw Tzendal tradition, arc centred 

f °t e b“ ltU ^ het ° reWd to - v °“> « tW, in Tacndai 
■ ■ , the heart, from the Maya root word «ar, which means primarily “the hfeast**. 

° tan myth *“ ’■’"smally told in the Tzendal tongue by a Tzendal native, and the- 
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manuscript of five or six folios came into the possession rtf Nunez de la Vega, Bishop ol 
Chiapas, about 1690, Brinton says: 

“Few of ourhcm-my ths have given occasion tor wilder speculation than that of Vo Esin. , 

“At some indefinitely remote epoch, Votan came from the far East I le was sent by God 
to divide out and assign to the different races of men the earth on which they dwell, and to 
give to each its own language. The land whence he came was vaguely called mfow wAm, 
the land of Votan, His message was especially to the Tzendals. Previous to his arrival they 
were ignorant, barbarous, and without toed habitations. He collected them into villages, 
taught them how to cultivate the make and cotton, and invented the hieroglyphic signs, 
which they learned to carve on the walls of their temples. It is even said that he wrote 
his own history in them. lie instructed civil laws for their government, and imparted to 
them the proper ceremonials of religious worship. For this reason he was also called 
‘Master of the Sacred Drum 1 , the instrument with which they summoned the votaries 
to the ritual dances. They especially remembered him as the inventor of their calendar. 
His name stood third in the week of twenty days, and was the first Dominical sign, 
according to which they counted their year, corresponding to the Kan of the Mayas. As a 
city-builder, he vas spoken of as the founder o£ JPalenquc, Nachan, Huehuetlan—in fact, 
of any ancient place the origin of which had been forgotten.. . 

“Votan brought with him, according to one statement, or, according to another, was 
followed from his native land by, certain attendants or subordinates, called In the m> th 
t^il y pctdeoLited, from the long and flowing robes they wore. These aided him in the 
work of civilization. On four occasions he returned to his former home, dividing the coun¬ 
try, when he was about to leave, into four districts, over which he placed these attendants* 

"When at last the time came for his final departure, he did not pass through the valley 
of death> as must all mortals, hut he penetrated through a cave into the under-earth, and 
found bis way to The toot of heaven 1 . With this mysterious expression, the native myth 
closes its account of him/ 7 

Further [Ibid. , p. 2 15): "According to an unpublished work by Fucntas, Votan was one 
of four brothers, the common ancestors of the southwestern branches of the Maya family. 
All these traits of this popular hero are too exactly similar to those ot the oEher represen¬ 
tatives of t:i:s myth, for them to leave any doubt as to what we ate to make ot V otau. 1 ike 
the rest of them, be and his long-robed attendants are personifications of the eastern 
light and its ravs.” (T/r/) 


Conchy, cuhure-bringer to the Zoques 

When he left 1 he lofty plateaux and sierras of Chiapas, Co-tan went neither east like 
Quetzalcoatl not west like the sun, but disappeared mysteriously through a cave *r.i -i 
the “under-earth 15 . Yet we do not have to climb further down chan to the lowlands and the 
coastal area among the Zoques {Ibid., p, ztS) before he reappears: 

"The Zoques, whose mythology we unfortunately know little or nothing about, ad¬ 
joined the Tzendals, and were in constant intercourse with them. Vi e have but Faint (races ol 
the early mythology of these tribes; but they preserved some legends which show that rhe;. 
also part took of the belief, so general among their neighbors „ ol a beneficent culturegod. 
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myth relates that their first father, who was also their Supreme God, came Forth 
icTizTi a cave in a lofty mountain in their country, to govern and direct them . . . They did 
not believe that he had died, hut that after a certain length of time, he, with his servants 
and captives, all laden with bright gleaming gold, retired into the cave and dosed its 
mouth, not to remain there, but to reappear at some other part of die world and confer 
similar fa\ors on other nations. The name, or one of the names, of this benefactor was 
Condoy, the meaning of which my facilities do not enable me to ascertain*” 

Vestiges of the wanderer through Central America 

South or east along the isthmus from Tzendal territory live the Kiches of Guatemala 
iT0 )* who were n(>t ^stant relatives of the Mayas of Yucatan. Their mythology 
has been presencd in a rescript of their national book, the P Q pd Vuh r They were well 
acquainted with the 41 ‘wanderer," who seemed to have passed through their territory more 
than once. He was known in Guatemala under various names, one of which was Gucumatz. 
L ndcr the name of XbaJanque he had been down in the "Underworld” fighting on behalf 
of the Kiches against the powerful enemies ruling there, beneath their Wv mountain 
plat eaux ■ On his return, heemergedfrom the bowels of the earth and the place nf darkness 
ut a point far >0 the cast of Utatlan, at some place located by the Kiches near Coban in 

tQ his P e °P !e » Ioc,kifl g to he received with fitting honors. But 
i tc iracoeba, Qnetualcoatl, and others of these worthies, the story goes that they treated 

him wfth scant courtesy, and in anger at their ingratitude, he left them forever, in order ro 
seek a nobler people.” 

.. L T ng „ J fY 0 P f °P cr ' YLItaf -™- Trf»w. Oaxaca, Chiapas. at* GsdemA. the 

GY, fp plten ! J ' I,tl,e Choice but to his activities turihe, clown the 

s imus. Although legend may here be less informative, the- portraits of strangely bearded 

'T Whlch C f°P up h * s f. ?? S ^ vador P°' ter y (Lehmann 19M, P- 35 ). and next on the 
monuments of tile megahthic high culture site at Code in Panama (Vcrrill 11125 o »ii 

‘P VL . no do “ b !- “ to ’ ln,d ” worahi P having taken place there. And no sooner do we leave 
G S1!e “ ( -° r de ’ and ellt “ Crdornbia with the surviving Chibcha culture, than 

the vivid memories of white and bearded eultuie-hringer, spring up to meet os anew.' 

■ tmk^TT 1 "” ?TT' ** fragments of mvths among tfce ia«« st W Cum 

; ■ , . G ?' ‘ ma>am Wd ™‘ B " nc d “"’ IS - ,hc **• «™» chants, L Go], ' 

. C3lC oFthe ™ 1DUS n^dkinc and the ccremonkl leaders, h i«'a]j r.^Scd or t, t-Gi . u' 

S COUf?C 1 ^' n ' n5 f ° X '* jhK - h rt,L ' » i,S W » rnd goods- Familiarity wiUi this body of 

out onto ths li • p! “’ Ur ‘- S Md «*“ M whule rf->» J« Biu Cm, down from the mounts!™ md 
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HochicfU the Viracodia of the Chibchas 


The peaceful and highly organized \fuyscas, or Chibchas, lived in the lofty plateau of 
the Northern Andes, where they had found a better climate and an altogether mote 
favourable residence than in the swampy jungle-areas along the lowland coasts of Panama 
and Colombia whence their ancestors must once have arrived. Their high cultural level 
and social standing place them, with the early Mexicans and Peruvians, among the most 
outstanding nations of aboriginal America. Their traditional history attributes their 
ancestors’ cultural teaching to a foreign immigrant generally referred to as Bochica, 
N e m re re q uetabs. h or Xuc, who is said to have come from the east and to hu'v c entered the 
territory of Bogota at Pasca on its southern border. (Joyce 19T2, p, 12.) 

“North of Peru, the Muvsca Indians of the plain of Cundinainarca in Colombia had a 
legend of one called Bochica, a white man with a beard, who appeared suddenly amongst 
them, while savages, and taught them bow to build and sow, and formed them into com¬ 
munities, settling their government.” (Allen 1884; see also Stevenson 1825, Vol. I, p. 598.} 
To return to Brin ton’s Hero Myths, he writes ot tire Muyscas 1,18.^2, p. 220)* 1 he 

knowledge of these various arts they attributed to the i nstructions of a wise stranger who 
dwelt among them many cycles before the arrival of the Spaniards. He came trom the < ast, 
from the llanos of Venezuela or beyond them, ... His hair was abundant, Ins beard fell 
t 0 his waist, and he dressed in long and flowing robes. He went among the nations of foe 
plateaux, addressing each in its own dialect, taught them to live in villages and to observe 
just laws. Near the village of Goto was a high Mil held in special veneration, for from its 
prominent summit he was wont to address the people who gathered round its base. - - - 
For many years . .. did he rule the people with equity, and then he departed, going hack 
to the East whence he came, said some authorities, but others averred that be rose up to 
heaven. At any rate, before he left, he appointed a successor in foe sovereign tv, and 

recommended him to pursue the paths of justice.' .. * 

“That this culture-hero arrives from the Hast and returns to the Hast arc points that at 
once excite the suspicion that he was the personification of the Eight. Bui when we come 
to his names, no doubt can remain. These were various, but one oi the most usual was 
which, we are told, means ‘a messenger from In the cosmo 

goni.cai mvths of foe Muyseas this was the home or source of Light, and was a name 
applied to the demiurgic force. ... Modern grammarians profess themselves unable to 
explain the exact meaning of the name Chimnigagm, but it is a compound, m which, 

evidently, appear the words eMi, light, and gagjifa* Sun, 

"Other names applied to this hero-god were Nemterequeteba, Bochica, and Zuhe, or 
Sua, the last mentioned being also foe ordinary word for the Sun. He was reported tn 
have been of light complexion, and when the Spaniards first arrived they were supposed 
to be bis env oys, and were called sm or p&Kt* just as from the memory of a similar myth in 
Peru they were addressed as VjracochasA* 


1 "Micas Fernando* BlecLfahiu, HirtoH* Central tl* Atf Conquhtal det Naav Rgm de Or itfJdav, LA 1 - T, cap- m p 

AmbcreS. . . 

a "The principal authority for the mythology hftfce Muyscis, <It tlhlbchas. a PediO Simon, Nttem HutW- 

Contptisto d* Titrra Fimi vn ft Hutu Rejm 4t Grenada, P». IV, caps. II. Ill, IV, prttiujd m KiflgsIsoiouB-' 
Mtxkatt Antiftatus, Vol. VIU, arid l*i«lrahicft ns above quCt«t-“ (AVA'j 
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Zumt\ culture-bringer east of the Andes 
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U this Bochica, or Xuhe, or Xue, actually entered the territory of Bogota from the east 
7 hQm iht lhn f s of Venezuela, there is every reason to associate him, or his lineage, with 
the legendary Tsuma or Xu me, a colleague wanderer and teacher whose memory was ven¬ 
erated among the aboriginal Indians of Venezuela when Huropeans arrived. In fact 
a thtxugh rarely li ever remembered as settling anywhere for any length of time, as umonr 
mc Aztec, Maya, Chibcha, and Inca ancestors, yet the same wandering high priest has 
occupied the minds of South American Indians over wide areas: 

Wherever the widespread Tupi-Guarani rate extended—from the mouth of the 
Rio de la I lata and the boundless plains of the Pampas, north co the northernmost islands 
O 1 1C \X LSI Indian Archipelago the early explorers found the natives piously attributing 
nhV ^ : h t artS ° l !‘ (e co a venerable and benevolent old man whom they 

The legend was that Pay Zume, as lie was called in Paraguay (Pay- magician, diviner, 
priest,, came irom the East, irom the Sun-rising, in years long gone by. He instructed the 
people in the arts ot hunting and agriculture, especially in ihe culture and preparation of 

* plant, ‘ hc,r chjet soufcc of vegetable food. Near the city of Assumption is 

situated a lofty rock, around which, says the myth, he was accustomed to gather the people 
While he stood above them on its Summit, and delivered his instructions and his laws, just 
as did Qucualcoall from the top of the mountain Tzarzitepec, the Hill of Shouting 
He lived a certain length of lime with his people and then left them, going bach over the 
° ce WW * r ‘ 1 *e East, according to some accounts. But according to others he was 
nven away by his stiff-necked and unwilling auditors, who had become tired of his advice 

of hL P w, S 0 T !T. ba A f ‘ river * an<1 ,,unkln S «h»t the quickest riddance 

him was to kill him, they discharged their arrows at him.” p. art.) But the Hecin- 

culture-hero apparently caught the arrows in his hand and, by his own divine power- 

walked across the river and so disappeared from their view in the distance < P 

...nee from its seat in the Bolivian highlands the Tiahuanaco influence is traceable into 

the adjoining territories of northern Paraguay and also northern Argentine and Chile one 

r Wdl indiVid " al from this tmpor'.U cA't* had 

, 11 * "1 "f 5 01 thc,r own “"ive continent. With this in mind it is not so 

. Uiprtsing to tmd that the conception of the wandering teacher has been so well preserved 

f , f C '* W,un K Antics. Bolivian highland myths arc full of references to a teacher 
ol cullure who walked about among their villages and settlements without the dightest 
restriction Of h, movements to a line from east to west. We make a mistake MS 

too va«t for t'hccn “e" an ‘ l Cul,ure "l" cldm g wanderer is remembered are 

too vast tor the energetic activity ot one coherent group of men. The inhabitants of the 

Platns and Jungles of early America, accustomed to pace the landscape by steps or by 

■ t-.ii-c NLcfiLto rJcl r echo, Hhtsria Pnwiuft'j! Puratiuarits I ib Vi r-ir. lv r ■n,. n tl t .... 

~ Hir 

AtCldc D ° rb W, L’Hzmw AtJTsrfsfrjji^ VoL IJ 3 p . a??j ” { ^ M; , V 
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paddle-strokes, did not consider the distances they had to cover nearly so great as they 
would seem to a twentieth century traveller if he was deprived of his train, car or plane 
and left to mart's natural means of propulsion. 


Conclusion 


To closing our survey of the traditional references to the wandering teachers and insti¬ 
tuted of culture in aboriginal America, we cannot leave out of sight the possibility that 
the great ecclesiastical centres between Mexico and Bolivia may have had individual 
messengers and disciples travelling far afield. There were indeed both religious fanatism 
and an expansionist tendency behind the hierarchic empires in question, Bancroft summed 
up the position in i8yj: " Alt the myths relative to the founders of the different American 
civilizations make reference to persons who have the same characters. All are white, 
bearded, generally covered with long vestments; they appear suddenly and mysteriously 
, L . and disappear in a super-natural way.*' 

The specified traditions of light-skinned and bearded founders of culture were mosr 
prominent and complete among the Aztec, Maya, tihibcha, and Inca nations, that is, among 
rlic natives with the highest cultural standing in the New World, and we have also ample 
evidence to verify that these historic nations really did owe their cultural standing to other 
people with even more impressive high-cultures, who had been active in mst mese same 
localities in earlier times. These original culture-bearers are known to us only through 
their archaeological remains, chiefly consisting of deserted ecclesiastical sites. It is note¬ 
worthy that all the known culture peoples concerned disclaim the honour of having con¬ 
structed these monuments, or of having originated their own cultural scan cards, and give 
all the credit to foreign intruders remembered as having ighttr skins than themselves, 
long beards, marked ecclesiastic interests and benevolent characters. These traditional 
teachers cannot have been "personified light rays* 1 , as they and their followers did not-as 
so frequently asserted—appear in the east and disappear in the west. True, the viracochas 
of Peru disappeared into the west, bur from Ecuador, and upon a northward journey 
from Tiahuanaco and Titicaca Island- True, the Mexican Quetzalcoatl and his followers 
appeared from the east, but they disappeared towards the east also. And the Mayan kukul- 
can and his followers came from the west, from the setting sun, and disappeared in the 
same direction. They are in all their nature human migrants, represented w native super¬ 
stition as supernatural wanderers and messengers from the sun, rather than light-rays 
independently personified in die high-culture areas of early America as long-robed men 

with beards. 


The evidence of archaeology 


Leaving now the oral vestiges of the wanderer, we find supporting evidence n some ■* 
the prehistoric murals, pottery portraits, stone sculptures, and pre-Columbian Codices, 
all painted, moulded, carved, and written before Columbus and jus followers afiected 
aboriginal life in America, in certain cases even before the transfer of power from the 
primeval high-cultures to the subsequent Mayas, Aztecs, or Incas, 


PT.JE-'" ■.’ilC-iI 
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1 'he possibility of a spread of culture between Mexico and Peru, and the local appearance 
cn art representations of strongly bearded culture heroes, are respectiv ely one of the most 
discussed and one of the most puzzling problems of American pre-history. 

Some able observes of Peruvian antiquities, such as Tschudi (1851) and Angrand (im\ 
advanced at an early date the theory that aboriginal Peru had received cultured immigrants 
and inspirations directly from early Mexico. For many decades any claim of such or similar 
uffu$it>n possibilities between pre-Columbian Peru and North or Central America were 
met with considerable scepticism. The Mexican and Central American authority Spindea 
1 1 ^ 1 _ 1 alt ™£^ ^nerally opposed to tire importance of diffusion, was nevertheless among 
, hrst ot ton temporary scholars to accept the importance of a comparative study of the 
earl^ culture-centres^norrh and south of Panama. “It is surely significant 11 he says (/W., 
[Y> . thac 9 stratification of human remains at Ancon, Peru, as explained by Dr' Max 
, r ‘ LCj 5tlOW f P 3asflc m mda 7 similar if not identical with that of Central American in the 
lowermost level 11 Vet, until very recent decades it has been the opinion of most followers 
ot the contemporary school of anthropology that man, in all his local varieties, came to 
. vmeru-a as a savage barbarian, and that no important evolution began until he had spread 
aS >udl ’ r ° l "j h] Y slicing, to all his final destinations within the Americas. Many have 
c-,en inclined to the belie! that, from an archaic culture based on primitive hunting and 
eo ectmg, high-culture with ail its diversified aspects developed out of savage mentality 
and activities, each tribe and nation beginning from the bottom, independent of other 
\mcrican cultures, and developing analogous features merely through the parallel inclina¬ 
This theory is, to a greatly modified extent, still occasional!v found today, although 
rapidly losing supporter*. The danger of this hypothesis is, indeed, not that it is contrary re 
tuuv “ s J dal ” tlfs11 thc historically minded peoples of aboriginal America, but that i. 

*° A verification or support in archaeological material ant! excavation. Linnc 

TTltf' ■ In thc V f iley ot Mexico * thc archaeologists have penetrated as far down 

as to the times ol the primitive agriculturists, thc so called archaic culture. Here already 

we are confronted with the peculiar phenomenon characteristic of America, that the¬ 
re, m res appear suddenly, quite readily formed and without strong relations between each 

T ,Cf! ' J>ub5 f t(UCn y y devdol> further - withi " »!* limits of a narrow margin, then 
disappear to be succeeded by others, A new stock with other artistic intentions but in mam 

dtc tand" e0rr ' 3p0nd ‘ nS mUdeS 01 Cvin & capons, and tools, hat e taken possession of 

I I-.IS sudden appearance and disappearance of American culture in full bloom, and with 
sue 1 elaborate and intricate standards that we often find in subsequent periods signs of 
regression or cultural decay rather than a maintenance of the original knowledge and 
kxATTA ^ ** rTA °I high-culture* of South America as of those of Mexico and 
dcycW ! A “* A r ritUl “ k " eS 3nd “*«*«*“ had been independently 

ro hr i r T *7*“ ^ *> ° Wn «*. «* »™W expect, at least m some localities, 

C-e'wndev T [ "-T Cn1S by a<lmittinf? thc P°***hiliry that high culture mat 

V-™ T L ” PI:J by ° nglnal5 m <mc ana a!ld *P«*d ** »n inspiration to others. 

- ■ K r ie contemporary Peruvian archaeologists who have realized these apparent 
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difficulties and drawn the natural conclusions is Kroeber (1925, 1930 b, 1945), As long ago 
as 1925 (p. 11 a) he suggested, from evidence found in Moche pottery of north coastal Peru, 
that this territory had received impulses from the Isthmus or Mexico. In 1930 he argues 
for further connection between the two areas in his paper "Cultural Relations between 
North and South America.” Analyzing the cultural structures and their relations between 
these two adjoining sections of the New World, he finds a fundamental unity underlying 
the Mexican and Peruvian conceptions and products, saying: "There is too much in com¬ 
mon to believe otherwise.” 

As is well know n, it h easier to dhthigmsh and separate cultures by sorting out the patterns 
and colours of pottery than it is tv search behind the discriminating details for some mature of common 
origins and wider unity. We cannot successfully use the same procedure for uniting (he cul¬ 
tures as we use for discriminating between them. Kroeber (Ibid., p. 20) clearly demon¬ 
strates this by stressing that the differentiation in styles and forms is no evidence against 
there being a common inspiration behind the Mexican and Peruvian high-cultutes. "Many 
Mexican peoples, the Maya and Tarasca for instance, differ,” he says, "almost as much 
among themselves." 

In addition to the material culture traits which he found to have spread throughout the 
whole region between the lakes of 1 czeoeo in Mexico and iiticsca in Peru-Boh via, Kroe¬ 
ber Further points out “the myth of the departing bearded culture institutorHe regards 
the Peruvian cultures probably a Hide younger than the Mexican, but: In -each case the 
culture meets us full blown.” As no subsequent evidence has seriously challenged Kroebers 
view, we may well bear in mind the possibility that the 1 traditions of flic small groups ot 
at Hindering institutors of culture might have spread locally through wanderings rather than 
through independent conceptions along their routes. We shall therefore analyse some 
archaeological evidence that may serve to throw further light on the hoarded migrants 
of the Tici-Viracocha class. 

Light hair and beards painted in Mexican codices before Columbus 

Ol the numerous hand-written codices or books which fell into the hands of the early 
Spaniards upon the conquest of Mexico, the vast majority were solemnly burned by the 
Spanish priests on open bonfires in the village streets. But' from the lew that escapee 
destruction, we learn that the idea ot light hair and beard did not enter America who 
Columbus, Thus, in the Twaiamatl of the Aubin collection'- a pre-Columbian codex 
preserved in the National Library in Paris the aboriginal Mexican authors have left us 
with multicoloured hand-paintings of former heroes and deities. Of some aji human 
heads with their hair clearly drawn, more than a hundred appear with hair of a light brown 

colour, the test having black or very dark hair. 

Beards arc drawn in several codices. Thus in Codex I 'ntkatmx tyvj, another pre-C o 
him him book from Mexico and in Anahuac hand-writing, eleven men with realistic, 
unmistake-able beards are represented. Humboldt (1S10, p. 47, 48} reproduces about a 
dozen other bearded men from the hieroglyphic paintings in the Mexican manuscript 
preserved in the Imperial Library of Vienna. 

1 See bibliography: Codex Toealamad Aubin. 
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Raw train depicted in Yucatan art 



Is is well known that we find pre- 
Columbian stone-carvings of bearded and 
v ‘ hiskered men among tine human, portraits 
in early Yucatan. (Holmes 1919, p, 26.) In 
the ruins ot Chitzcn ,Itz;t, the centre of 
Kukuican s activities before the founding 
or Maya pan, bearded bgures carved in relief 
are quite frequent.- (Seicr 1910.) One of 
these, carved on a pilaster of the south jamb 
ot 1 he entrance- door to i)ie Lc triple of the 
Warriorsj is reproduced here as drawn hv 
Morrbj, Char for, and Mortis (1931, PL 40). 

Another is reproduced in Plate XXII, 

Veriill (1929, p. 137), referring to the 
holy city of Cbitzen Itza -dedicated by the 
Mayas to Kukuican- -says: M ,.its ‘Temple 
ot the Jaguars’ surpasses any other known 

prehistoric structure in to beauty of design, its impressive carvings, its magnificent 
■ ..lomig ana ,ts wonderful frescoes. .,. Among the innumerable bas-reliefs, whidi cover 
1th the y.cenor and interior of tile temple, arc many figures of bearded men, It has been 
- ggested mat these represent priests of Kukukan or the Tlumcd-Serpent-god 1 who was 

T T Cte f W ! 11 b 7 rd - th£ su PP t>s >tion being that his priests either wore red beards 
; J artificial ones. But is it not equally probable that these bearded figures represent 

i rd " d T*’ Wh °’ actordin e » M^yan, Aztecan and Incan legends 
S. e-d Amenca ages before the coming of the Spaniards? There is a remarkable frequence 

I I carded gods and figures in both Mayan and Aztec sculptures and art, and ar ItLmak 

h S , 0 Hun P letok (commandcr-in-chief of eight thousand flints) shows a moustached 
m,m where it is carved on the stones of his palace. In mans places, too human beines ire 

V'Y ™ fT^r " aM 0 PP cd heads ' and * a most interesting and suggestive foci 
ha most of the monolithic statues or idols discovered at the Code remote sire in PaLnn 
I ad precisely the same flat-topped craniums, and that several had beards.” 

Pre-Columbian frescoes of a marine batik with a fait -haired race 

dlelt / iCh U ,Uu “ alld CxhatlStive 5tud >' of Tb. Tempi, of the Warriors at Cbitem 

■ -- -O meatM, Morns, Chariot, and Morris (, 9J ,) take up for discussion the fact that mote 

’iZY: :T 1 r " 1 dcpitted in thC “1" frescoes on the interior^ ££ 
ami' £ ’,1 ! ,I * CC * , Y with Which the ancient artists have striven to depict 

p 44i ).^Mam- LYT Ch y actorlstlc5 a!ld distinctions of (heir models. Thus (Ibid., 
u'ie I Tl P wnteis comments on the Maya as they appeared 

Ul striki .. thC Y qu ^ >t ’ WhiCh ' whcilc ' w ’P»««l with the material in the present volume 
SWklne COrWbot -‘ tIVe P'oof of the exactness with which Maya represenrefiond^ 
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followed the original models. 1 ’ This testi¬ 
mony increases the interest attaching to 
the artist's effort to depict for posterity an 
unidentified tribe or race* produced in the 
midst of the usual Maya paintings. 

Morris, Chariot, and Morris (Ihui, \ nL 
If, PI. 147) append the following caption 
to a reproduction of one of the principal 
mural paintings in the temple: 

“The section of the wall which was found 



S “ nc in *» portrayed . sea battle wherein black 

warriors were victorious over a fair-skinned 
tolk. having long yellow hair studded with green beads,” Also {Ibid., Plate 14-6); ‘‘Murals 
from Areas 19 to'si depict a series of relating episodes concerning a fair-skinned people 
with flowing yellow hair, defeated in battle and subsequently sacrificed by conventionaliy 
equipped bkekskinned warriors. The unusual characteristics of the former group, a member 
of which is here represented in seeking escape by swimming, gives rise to much interesting 

speculation as to their identity.” (See Plates XXIX—XXXII.) 

Further (Ibid., p. 444)1 “Figure 500 c exemplifies an exceedingly interesting type of 
unfortunates who are being overwhelmed by armed men in Areas 20 to 21, and who later 
arc sacrificed in Area 19, The figures possess neither clothing nor weapons, and, aside 
from the rather unusual circumstance of appearing with un painted, natural. Jig hr-colored 
skins, they have extraordinary yellow hair, very long and thick and always twined v. 1: 
green beads. The burlesqued countenance, distorted with anguish, is a usual captive 
feature, and the deformed skull again suggests a Maya, it is difficult however, to re¬ 
concile all of these physical qualities with a member of that race. The painter, in depicting 
the hair and skin with such care in order to contrast them with their black-painted armed 
captors, evidently had some notion of a distinct physical difference in his two sets ot 


actors. 

The artist’s preservation of a race of light-skinned, fair-haired men is not the on!;, 
interesting- fact; the whole scene in which these strange people are invoked is most 
remarkable (/W. s p- 598): “Upon the surface of the waves, a lively scene of comb?.? was 
raking place between conventionally garbed black-skinned warriors and a red people wizn 
long, flowing, yellow hair. The scattered scones from the fallen portions ot the sec-ion 
give additional "details of this battle. The aquatic part of the pictorc would seem to have 
extended. ..from the southeast corner of the front room, two-thirds ol the distance toward 
the central doorway. The final third, lying to the left of the marine section, contained one 
of the most interesting frescoes in the entire temple that of the lorma! consummation 
of a human sacrifice. The victim is one of the yd low-haired people, and this kads to fie 
rather obvious conclusion that the scene is directly linked with the one adjacent, where 


the same folk are manifestly suffering defeat in battle. 7 ' 

About the two parts depicting combat we read {Ibid., p. 39 J *»4«)‘ “However this mai 
be the fair-haired folk are cerraink suffering reverses in battle. One is being graspec b> 
the hair and his face is fittingly distorted by unpleasant emotion. Another lias hi* arms 
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Reconstruction of Sacrifice shown frj Plate -XXXI. 
•Firoiii Mortis, Chariot, and Morris 1331.) 



Fragment showing one of the Ca.peiv'ej, 
(From Morris, Chariot, ;md Mortis ip^jj 


“Th *“ ^ , A *“ “ ^>g dr W d backward ever the prow i„t„ 
* T lhe “ n <3“““g *>be, on the other hand, is reamed in two different 
lemons -some «n canoes and others advancing to the attach through water dose to 

Tht authors conclude their discussion of the Caucasian-like race as follows {Ibid., ,1,402V 
.Um been „«U«I that a marine combat between black warriors and a fair-skinned, veiW- 
ha,r„. people was taxing place. The latter type is altogether significant. Quite obvinuslv 

“■ ac,j ,* e ^ «*» p™^ ^ those 

; , lon f {Witl & y c]]ow h * lT > mterwo™ with green beads so painstaking- 

delmeated in the scene as well as in that of the human sacrifice, is undoubted^ meant to 

hv th !•“ f b ° r evetl o( “«■ 1 aspect that this device M stressed 

,ht **”“ b *, c “ rae chc nudit y of the figures precluded die use of details of dress as a 
distinguishing feature. There is hut one exception to this absence of vesture' is m be 

z^ZzZrt r'^r 1 hat - rr** ™ de ° f ™ —■ 

of conifture bnu Inn 7 m T T «*™r<**VP* ™Y »«*» » purely a matter 
conjecture, but it can not help but bring to mind legends rife throughout the American 

C ° nCe . rmng '!*/” ski ” “> Soldcn hair of a mythical race". If the pi«“a 
,al record, speculation would become even more interesting,” 

!■& Hrytrdafd 
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Victims as possible migrants 

Wc fcaow that the light and bearded Viracochas and their Inca successors added artificial 
ear-extension to the natural human garb.. We need only look at the Chitzen Ttza murals 
discussed above (Pl. XXIX), to note that the captor;; as well as captives were most decided¬ 
ly “long-cars”. This is a clue of some importance. In Peru, the pecukr custom of car- 
stretching was attributed to Viracocha, and was peculiar to bis subjects, until later adapted 
as the privilege of the 1, Inca of royal blood and bis ten ay lius. Since ootl'i captors and capi ves 
in the ancient Chitzen 112a mural paintings arc “long-ears”, if would seem that there the 
custom was generally spread, and that both the fair and the dark race had been under the 
same cultural influence. In other words, only it the different sections ot the murals are 
descriptive of different historical phases in the life cycle of the fair men is their arrival by 
sea at ail likely To illustrate their first appearance in the locality. It ail scenes are part of one 
Single event, however, .if would seem as it we were here dealing with a civil war between 
facially distinct members of the same general culture. 

Both alternatives seem to deserve attention. To perceive the possibility of a “civil, war’ 
among people including a rrihe with fair dements, we need merely recall with Brin ton 
(1BS2, p. ifii) the trouble ar Chitzen Erza between KukulcarYs own "brothers” : 

“To bring Kukulcan into closer relations with other American hero-gods we must 
rum to the locality where he was especially worshiped, to rite traditions of the ancient and 
opulent dry of Chichen Etza, whose ruins still rank among the most imposing in the pen¬ 
insula, [lie fragments of its chronicles, as preserved to us in the Books ot Chi Ian Balam 
and by Bishop Landa, tell us that its site was first settled by four bands who came from the 
four cardinal points and were ruled over by four brothers. These brothers chose no wives, 
but lived chastely and ruled rightousle, until at a certain time one died or departed, and 
two began to act unjustly and were put to death. The one remaining was Kukulcan. He 
appeased the strife which Ins brothers’ acts had amused, directed the minds of the people 
to the arts of peace, and caused to be built various important structures. After he had 
completed his work in Chichen ltza, he founded and named the great city of Mayapan. 
destined to be the capital of the confederacy of the Mayas, In i= was but 1 a temple in. his 
honor, and named for him, as there was one in Chichen ltza. These were unlike others in 
Yucatan, having circular walls and four doors, directed, presumably, toward die tour 
cardinal points. In gratifying confirmation of the legend, travelers do actually find in May n- 
pan and Chichen ltza, and nowhere else in Yucatan, the ruins of two circular temples with 
doors opening toward the cardinal points,” 

If we took at the vellnw hair of the captive in Plate XX X1L there is little to indicate 1 l iar 
r lie captor is pulling at "personified light lays”, nor are. the coiffure arid whiskers of the 
mail mated prisoner on the fragment reproduced on page 2S9 a result ot solar syniboksra. 
(See another almost identical whiskered prisoner in the rear of che procession in Hate 
XXIX.) The bearded roof-supporting god-men carved on the pilasters outside this 
temple, and the golden-haired prisoners painted in the mu I ri coloured murals within its 
sacred enclosures, disprove the irresponsible suggestions that the conceptions ot such 
Caucasian-like men were only encouraged by the advent of the Spaniards; and they 
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confirm the importance of such seemingly un-American features having occurred to the 
mind of the early sculptors and painters of the temple. 

It may seem at first bewildering that supporters of a religion whose culture-heroes are 
Kukulcan and his light and bearded followers should depict the golden-haired men of 
their sacted history so humbled as to be on their way to the altar of human sacrifice yet 
we need go no further than into our own churches to find that their decorative and svm 
bohe ait is focussed upon the crucifixion anti death of the founder of this Church. It would 
oc fully ui keeping with human nature if religious heroes were first sacrificed, executed 
or driven away, and later honoured with worship. Quetzalcoatl, Ztrme, and Viracocha' 
were ali m trouble with the ancestors of the present natives, and vet were, worshipped by 
them all after their departure. White and bearded men, upon their local extermination 
kcamc the culture heroes of Peru, yeta group of them massacred to the last man whilestil] 
on Titicaca Island. One oi the sacred white Tonapas was murdered bv the ancestors of 

An f aR . rnb “ wb,ch l"«r it-wcrenged the name Tonapa as bring that of the highest 
rnangod and creator. Even in the lowlands of northern Peru, where the last Tonapa or, he 
last , iracocha descended to the coast before the final departure, we find artistic tepro- 
• uc luns of dark-painted (brown) victors with white prisoners remarkably suggestive of 
.os! rendered in the frescoes at (hitsan Irza. (Compare Plate \ XIX andPkfc LXXXI4 ) 

„ h 0rS B IP ’ P " SraitlOT ’ “ d WOIshi P are » sequence in aboriginal America as else- 

Uhcie. Racial iricnon and jealousy would overshadow the former feeling of respect as ab- 

ongtnal tribes rose prosperity and cultural standing around an immigrant hietarchv 
As the years or centuries passed, rite enlightened pupils would soon lose faith in the 
divima ot their alien masters, and uproar and unreal would urge the latter to withdraw 

S ^ tV *" d teneWtd L Veaerlt,otl P<™-« among less informed and more credulous’ 
subjects, < )ncc departed, their teachings and benefits, and the blunders of their successors 

tvou d gradually restore their former position as the divine and benevolent Culture-beared 

"f.f* d f^ ,ae would *» by *<-■ people and their church and 

w Oidd iorm the basic element in their religion and historic memories. 

A (. aucastan-hhe people depicted throughout prehistoric Mexico 

th^T^fi VliC e a e ^encounter futther P™ tr -‘its of bearded models whether we take 
orth^f TTl ■ IabaSCD ,J!1SlC a ' ld Vera Cruz "orthwest to the Mexican highlands 
and theSmh « <™te to Lvadt 

his h° iUn8fc - Vi ^i Vot “ "' as remcm bered to have passed from the east with 

oJn ™ Pi m XVH ™ T 1 T “*« behind such portraits as that 

II. (For detail see Plato XXII3.) This full-bearded figure in low relief 

Society Smiths *, ^ P re ^'“'"bian stela excavated by the National Geographic 

Archaeological Expedition to Southern Mexico of lyj^n. 

a “remark ahlv F ' i ^ ?" tilC dls “' vlsr >’> tlcserihcs the profile as beloneing to 

flowing S » rtT u W “ h . an afiSt ° Cratit a£ i uiline *»« «»d * curious long 
speaks for iiseif, '*"* ^ * mastell F e^eutiou which 
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Further west, in the Mexican Gulf at Vera Cruz, where Quetzalcoafl was first remem¬ 
bered as arriving in a strange winged ship, and last remembered as departing on a super¬ 
natural raft oi serpents, we find interesting support for the historical tradition In the 
portrait of the aristocratic and beautiful bearded individual reproduced, by the courtesy 
of the American Museum of Natural History, in Plate XX 2 . This ancient Totonae portrait, 
carved on the back of a slate mirror from Vera Cruz, is an outstanding piece of aboriginal 
art, and the taste and composition shown by the artist, as well as the aristocratic and almost 
intellectual profile of the bearded model, evince that we are once again confronted with 
vestiges of something more than Lhe average American Indian as known to us in historic 
rime. 

The clay head found in Trcs Zap ores, Vera Cruz, by the National Geographic Society- 
Smithsonian Institution expedition, and reproduced with their permission in Plate XX. 1 of 
present volume* has been described as “one of the best examples of ceramic art yet found 
in the New World”.. (Aldana, s.a.) When compared to the profile carved on the \ era Cruz 
slate mirror, its anthropologic implications are enhanced. Such a vividly presented race 
tvpe is not product ot the artists’’ fancy. 

From Vera Cruz we ascend to the Mexico Valley. Again we find the legend of historic 
time expressed in. the art of prehistoric stone sculptors. The VIscher Collection of the 
Basle Museum includes an early sculpture of a seated deity from the Mexico Valley (sec 
[date XXII I), and Dlctschy (1941, p. 86) identifies the statue as an image of Qucmlcoail. 

We are now approaching the northern limit of this prehistoric art representation and its 
concurring myths, and this limit also marks the termination in this direction of the true 
American high-cultures, as defined by Krickeberg (1934, p- 3M)- (Sec map p, 294,) 

Bearded portraits from Guerrero to Salvador and ('ode 

Following the trend of the same culture-myth from Yucatan southwards Through the 
Isthmus, we remember how a corresponding personality appeared in the vicinity 0, Coban 
and fdrama, but later left in anger to search a nobler people than bis unappreciative subjects 
in Guatemala. The oral tradition does not specify that the wanderer was bearded, but 
local archaeology supplies information on ihss point. Dieseklorif {4894, p. 374} describes a 
strongly bearded priest on. a Chama vase found exactly where the culture hero (Xbalanque) 
was remembered to have entered rite region, and Seier (189s* P- 3 °^- ! tries to iduiti ■■ the 
figure, with its beard, slronglv beaked nose, king stick and fan, with the corresponding 
Mexican drawings of the wandering Quetzal coat I. 

Presenting the drawings reproduced on next page, Seier (Ibid., p. 311) says: ■ • .to t;iC 

illustrations taken from Codex Mendoza, I add a further example.., which is borrow rd from 
the Mixtec Codice Colombino (Codex Dorenberg), and which deals with a being of mote 
mythical nature. Persons engaged in wandering are undoubtedly depicted here also, having 
a staff in the right hand, perhaps signifying a lance and perhaps a walking stick, who a 
fan in the other. But the first of the persons is here the most famous of the Mexican gods, 
Quetzalcouatl, god of the winds and the hero of the myths of Pollan. It does not seem 
altogether improbable to me that this group represents the n-j/ukrers of the Toltecs under 
the leadership of their god QuctzdccmatL” 








Mexican wandefers. (From Selti 1 S-y 5 


IK'- fact that prehistoric aitists working on Charm pottery have striven to represent 
1 he meeting of two distinct physical types of their aboriginal days,, has also been pointed 
our and stressed by Vailhnt (1931, p. 448). In an article entitled "A Bearded Mystery”, 
the author tabes up the problem presented by the seemingly non-American bearded 
physiognomies represented in native American art, from the vicinity of Mexico City to 
Cluap-a? and Guatemala. Vaillant centres his attention around the remarkable bearded day 
hf-; : .c ol Rio Balsas, reproduced by the courtesy of American Museum of Natural History 
in Kate xv in. 1 his piece of outstanding realistic portraiture is no more symbolic or 
imaginative than ate the Caucasian-like profiles and masks from Tabasco and Vera Cruz, 
Discovered at Rio Balsas, on the Pacific slopes of Guerrero in southwestern Mexico, this 
eiay head cannot but recall Capt. Cook’s description, of the Caucasian-like element which 
l-sd round its way our to the Marquesas Islands, the nearest inhabitable island stronghold 
o, Liicse coasts of tropic America. Cook (i 777 > Vol. 1, p. 308) wrote: “Thev observe 
dulercat modes in trimming the beard, which is, in general, long. Some part it, and tie ir in 
two bunches under the chill; others plait it; some wear it loose; and others quite short.”’ 

Having shown that the Rio Balsas day head actually is the work of an indigenous artist 
o: pre-Columbian times, Valllant (19*1, p. 247} adds: "Wc are left in the perplexing 
pc., 3 ..,,on of having the same physical traits portrayed by artists of several different tribal 
groups, who have evidently recognized a people different from themselves.” 

Drawing a parallel in Guatemala, VaiJiant says (AW„ p. z 4 ft) : "... from Chaim in 

- eatfal Guatcmak * very remarkable Maya vase, painted in colours to show a 

ceremony involving seven characters. .. There is no doubt that the painter of that Mava 
VasC ™ StflVin S to produce two physical types, lbs own and another; and the foreigners 
ate of toe same group as the head from the Rio Babas, The scene seems to resolve itself 

UaUm 'W’T ' 4SO> ' **’ fl ° m ^ "Thw who wear their beards full length, 

sh , vlne .; r r tfT C T \ T*** thCm irt diffCr4nt WayS - The * » p«r the band in two Ufa, 

uZZ laZ ^ T ■ " tUllS tl “ ^ gIW dthcf Other, let it H ll Jw separate 

ZX ‘ T ,h P' &">r Arid Dccc5 ^ P- * 3 ®) horn theory ,DhcM:ir,v, RS! “ the 

iTtl h Z? * ^ l ' ' ■ C mUStaChi,,S but ^ beatds. Which are kept from three to fbttr inches 

a bteuM which hung down to die pit of che stomach/ 1 
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Distribution oi .Yrncrican high-cultures. 
(After Krickeherg 1954,) 


RdicL' figure on srd.i from TreS Zapous, 
(From S'crJirt^ 1943.) 


into the reception by a. Maya chief and his court of a stranger whose attendant kneels 
before him while a Maya gentle man-in-waiting makes the sign, of peace after the completion; 
of the introduction of the two rulers. Thus the vase gives strong indication that a people 
ex isted of whom the little bearded figure from the Balsas is likewise a reproduction. 

Archaeology thus shows that the tradition of the bearded wanderer, as told to the early 
Spaniards, embodied pre-European conceptions, depicted in still earlier descriptive art 
right across Mexico from Guerrero to Yucatan, from the Mexico V alley and northern 
v'era Cm? to Chiapas, and thence into the present republic of Guatemala. This vast but 
coherent geographical area may be extended even Further southward on the Pacific sine. 
Lehmann (1924, p. 39) shows that bearded figures are frequently found in the pottery-ware 
of Salvador. They arc either rare or absent in Nicaragua and Costa lCca T but seem to 
reappear on the Panama Isthmus, vvhere the-.' arc mentioned by ■* eriili la9- 9 ■* P* ®*~ 1 '*)■ 
He says of a stone monument at Cocte: "One human figure Is represented v ith om.hand 
stroking a long chin-beard which is strikingly reminiscent or an Assyrian figure. T~he 
same author (Ibid- T pp. 264-166), familiar also with liahuanaco, claimed d ar certain aspects 
of the mcgalithk ruins there are "most strikingly like the similar monuments found at the 
ruined temple site at Code in. Panama. 7 ’ 

As we shall see, there are both bearded portraits and megalith ic cult sites on the Pact he 
slopes which geographically unite Code with distant liahuanflco. Throughout the extent 
oi" present Peru, from the north coast to the southern inland, pre-Inca artists have in one 
art-style or the other sculptures or moulded faces oi a bearded model who seems to have 
occupied their minds especially along the itinerary assigned by the later Inca to the mi¬ 
grating Viracochas. 


I, 
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Pre-Inca statues of bearded 
met! at Lake Titicaca 

We recall from the legends of the Vira- 
coehas that their first activity at Tiahuanaco 
was to carve human busts of stone, formed 
as models for the respective tribes and 
peoples which their divine leader was to 
create among the preexisting mountain 
tribes. When they were finished, he had 
them moved to other places, whereupon he 
created a community J also in Tia.huan.aco 
by carving similar models in stone, It is 
interesting therefore that the TiaJiuanaco 
artists actually left in their own mega I ithic 
sue and in its vicinity- a number of stone 
busts, many of which have been preserved 
ro out day, among them a few which depict 
a bearded race. 

The nearest shore to Titicaca Island is 
rnal of the great peninsula of Copacabam, 
projecting almost the whole width of rhe 



lake between die island and the southern 




(t'foEn Kriclfcbcf^ 


plains where Tiahuanaco h located. Tlds 
peninsula would be the most natural landing-place for the Titicaca Islanders on a push 
to rhe mainland. Moreover, ruins in the Tiahuanaco style, and a considerable number 
m stone busts, ol liahuanaco workmanship, have been identified on the peninsula In the 
-Moeaehi zone, on the south side of the peninsula facing Tiahuinaco, Casanova (1342, p. 

cIeSCrJbeS an area with ™Ted stones from prehistoric constructions, fragments 
or great stone Statues, and scattered stone tools, covering an area much greater than that 
actually inhabited by the natives. In ns centre are preserved a number of great stone blocks 
up to 8 feet high, marking the outlines of a <Kaksa saya \ or House of the Sun, smaller 
than—but very similar to- that principal building of Tiahuanaco. 

■ vs clearly shown by Casanova, it is obvious that this megalithic cufr site corresponds 
ici the culture of Dahuanaco, and probably even to its earliest period. Scattered about on 
thQ gr ° U . ndj and '™ t] y bun<sd > arc fragments of carvings of men and animals, all spread in 
UCmf>st L _^ 0rt ' ler and evmcm £ that religious persecution rather than rime was the principal 
flgem of destruction. Among a pile of rough stones and fragments of statues a few yards 
['.■in tic temple, a monolith was discovered which was almost total!v buried but for its 
anthropomorphic lace. The carving was 0,80 metres high, and the head, occupying almost 

,ts hc ‘T t ’ f“ a SCJrcd 5 ' perceptible line carved around its upper part to indicate the 
cMstence of a fillet or head-wear. Casanova’s description (Ibid., p, ,4,) is of special ioter- 

. .. C ° UIltCn “ ct ,s '"S' ' Vlth *nd nose scarcely marked, a big mouth with 
pi aQj a 5tr ' Jn 8 Slid prominent little beard [barbilh fmth y which tests 
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on the breast. The body is rounded and presents at the level of the waist a relief which 
seems to represent a belt or girdle, and from there the statue terminates abruptly, without 
signs of lower ex eternities, 5 * 

The arms of the statue are carved in relief in such a way that the elbows are bent and the 
hands placed on the breast, Casanova concludes (IbidA: “This monolith presents charac¬ 
teristics which distinguish the stylistic group dominant in Ti.ahuana.co, .. What is out¬ 
standing about this idol is its realistic aspects, the curves replacing the angles, the special 
attention which is lent ro the head and hands, the amplification of certain traits such as the 
cheek-bones and the beard which are very prominent, . ♦ + ” 

Among the best preserved of the many mutilated and shattered stone statues of the 
Mocachi site is another monolith which Casanova {Ibid., p. 542) describes as even more 
interesting. This ancient sculpture was still so profoundly respected by the present inhab¬ 
itants of pure and. indigenous race that they showed both fear and hostility when it was 
approached by outside visitors. Like the figure just described, it represents a Vitacocha- 
likc Individual with aboard. (See ill page 23a.) 

It was carved from one quadrangular block of reddish sand-stone, six feet eight inches 
high. AH four sides were carved with figures in relief, one bearded individual on die front 
and another on the back, surrounded by snakes. Casanova. {Ibid., p| 34? J writes: 

“The front surface shows the most important representation: a man with a large head 
with a head-dress resembling a turban which continues over all the upper part of the mono¬ 
lith. The face of the idol has rounded eyes, large nose, and huge mouth with thick lips. 
The small but prominent beard rests on the breast. 

“The body follows the rigid forms designated in conformation with the stone. The 
right arm rests on the chest, and the hand, with five fingers, is placed over the heart. The 
]eft hand h placed over the abdomen touching with the extended fingers a depression which 
it has on the right side. The legs are not represented, perhaps because a long runic covers 
them. And on this vestment is encountered the most interesting figure seen on the lower 
part of the monolith. Over a sort of a neck or haft terminating in two lateral spirals, a head 
rises- resembling the one described, but much rounder in form and displaying the pecu 
liarity of dissolving into tongues.” 

Casanova {Ibid., p. 347) points to the striking resemblance even in minor details between 
this sculpture from the Copacabana peninsula and a monolith excavated by Bennett from 
the ruins of Tiabuanacty a resemblance which may well be appreciated by comparing 
the illustrations reproduced on page 29-3 and page 299. The Tiabuanaco origin of the Copa¬ 
cabana stone statue has beers generally accepted as manifest. (Steward 1946, p, 1 35.) 1 his 
naturally suggests that the Copacabana figures belong to the group of stone statues des¬ 
cribed in Inca traditions as once raised, by the Viracochas of Tiabuanaco in this vicinity. 
At any rate the details on these particular statues concur in a remarkable way with the 
legendary aspects of Yiracc-eha and his kin, as described orally to the Spaniards by the 
early Incas: the fillet-like headwear, the beard, the long vestment reaching to the feet, the 
girdle, all traits assigned to them b], the early Peruvians. And the detached and rounded 
head ornamenting the lower part of the vestment of the major figure no doubt represents 
bis ancestor, the sun, with its flickering flames and its spiral symbols. 

Here we have the best possible criterion of the distinction between the celestial sun and 
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his “Putative, the Viracod*. The latter has all the aspect and gar b of a human 

pnesi, ceremonially ornamented with the symbol of the divinity he serves and represents 
The long-robed bearded man wears the symbol of this celestial divinity in the ornamental 
rorm ot a dickering ball equipped with two symbolic spirals rather than body and limbs 
*"? humanizcd c ’ ni ; r f,: ' ^ Aar it has been given a human visage to show it- rektion- 

s up C(> ™ n ' antl ““ outlmcs 01 a moustache to leave no doubt as to which breed of man 

The horned serpent carved on the side of the bearded statue reappears in an almost 
identical torn, cm the corresponding bearded monolith of Tiahuanaco (see ill nave Mol 
and this gives us another due of no small importance. The bearded QueJcoatltnd 
Kukulcan of Mexico and 'i ucatan ate also intimately connected with snake Symbols both 
in then nauics and in rheir symbolic representations. The homed serpent is in Mexico the 
direct symbol ot the day sky, whereas the plum,! serpent is rim symbol .if the night skv » 

I‘ S sl ' ownb ? Dletsch f (* 9 d», p- S«}, this same strange Symbol of the heavens was shared 
by the early high cultures both of Mexico and Yucatan. From the latter area he writes: 
ie horned seipcnt as symbol for the heavens occurs already in the 'Old Emoire’ of the 

,7 j amon 8 <=urly Tzapotecs, today even among the Pueblo Indians to the north 
s lead appears on the head-hand of the sun-god on the frescoes and reliefs of die Nana- 
buildings or Chichcn lira and ... the paintings of Palace I of Mitla. In Codex IWia it lt 

AVwa 0r “ ment tDr 85 wdl “ for Tmmauym, CimZtl and 

% I- shall shortly see that the homed serpent was the specific ideogram for heaven and 
apixared as head-ornament on the sun-god and high royalty also'among some of the 
principal pre-Inca culture-spreaders in Peru. When so highly specialized a symbol for the 

“■? U1S L '' 1310 J by ,he earl > 7 amsK wh <> depicted the bearded men of Mexico and Yucatan 
and reappear on a bearded statue at Mocachi and another at Tiahuanaoo we have amide 
reason to suspect the possibility of a source connection between thcTle™ 7 ^ 
nn-mg artists And since the horned serpent ornamented supreme 
culture heroes like Tom, e , r-tecutli (Chief Tmma) and Qucteakoatl, its Peruvian'counter 
( , “7 wdl °™ mcnt Ac corresponding local chief Tmapa, alias Viracocha. 

Af the most ancient level some icia feet below the surface, Casanova (imp: n 
hi-nd in h. S excavation at the Mocachi site a single anthropomorphic representation a 

;, r T a f mtm of * human hcsui 111 lwkllsh raloured day. He says (fhid., p, j«j ; italics bv T H ) 

. 11s piece must torn, part of a vase; in spite of its reduced dimensions om ma y a pp rs dj c 

the mouth, part of the eyes, and the nose with its nostrils on the upper pa 

£££*£ Zn' Sm 1 hoi % of u ™ i!1 ii ^«* sa ™5 *° s: 

rer-imt A l hK SCCn ’ e “ ( ’ 95o) fll£ ° that some of the Mocachi 

„ ; hc * dsh * Te “presentations of scraggy beards on the chin. 

loJtSTound r.f r ie SaWCS “ I r n “ form h " e «*** found in several other 

mote h , “e ZTZ^ ‘Y^’^ T «*“- «* (Kidder and man,? 

d * dl> ’ mutJated lf not cotall >' d^troyed by religious fanatics of post- 

K . Sr Z‘£ “ la iKdf ,h« ™ 
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riaii'. back, and side view of moiiolkli from Moeachi< (From Casanova 1941.) 



Jjame monoliTh redrawn from pttfHOgraf’li by Casanova. (Ftftns Swwafd J 5 < h - 
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?rt "r °, f irt: a ? Mei *'•"* ° e n vn ma™-.** n* &*. 

, ;V ™rJcd up heard smd chc Ltghemng rays on [he forehead, both of which sife connect 

by » ™»d band on the .ids,” Back of « tadl y ,M,„d by « US i^V^ iWn^J 


Columbian times There is an apparent resemblance between the statues of Hilavi and 
. ocaehl, and m Huan and f atacn there are two stone statues which, down to the detail 
<h the heard, are so remarkably like the bearded monolith fromMocachi already described 
and its bearded prototype at the actual Tiahuansco sire, that ail four obviously must have 
' trivcu from th e same styhsttc msptratton, if not from the hands of the same artist. Where 

J f La t , , “ , l *““* has the head of the with flickering (lames carved in low 

diet at the base of the mantle, the one at Huari has, similarly placed in low relief, a cross- 

men, 7 t pc ' ed ttko K nm ' Loeal edition tells that while the other ancient rnonu- 
uen s at the Huan site wete destroyed, this one was saved from destruction by the early 
oars because they observed the ‘cross' on its front and back. (Wegner he. tit.) 

C hetxM Wone discovered by Kidder (f<j 4 y, p. ,,) on Arapa Island in Lake 


‘-iioianskc bibliotgj^ 
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Arapa, at the north end of Titicaca, is carved in a different style, It was found in a farm¬ 
yard where it had been "as long as anyone can recall”, and was badly mutilated, but the 
flowing heard is dearly visible. Apart from the defaced traces of trophy heads carried 
by the figure, the vestiges of its large extended ears with a circular .nugget in the lobe are 
still visible. (See Plate XXIII i.) 

Only a minority of the many stone statues around hake Titicaca are carved with long 
robe and beard. This lends weight to the theory that the)- were probably never carved as 
idols or Images of any supreme or invisible god, nor all in the image of Tki Viracgcha 
himself, but as ancestral figures representing tribal progenitors. II this assumption is 
correct, only a. minority of the tribes brought forth around the lake by the Tiahuanaco 
creator and his disciples, and so only a minority of the stone statues erected in the vicinity 
by them, were of ViracochaT own stock and required a stone progenitor in his image. 


A bearded race type among Tiahtianaco stone statues 

At the early site of Tiahuanaco or Chucara a considerable number of anthropomorphic 
monoliths were carved by the aboriginal occupants. Some arc still left in buc mam 
were destroyed or removed to other areas in post-Columbian times. Among the more 
recent discoveries was the statue excavated by Bennett in 19$2 within the ve,i 'h ot a small 
semi-subterranean Tiahuanaco enclosure, and representing a bearded man. [See Frontis¬ 
piece.) The enclosure and its statue were found just to the east of the great monolithic 
stairway leading, also from the cast, into Kalasasaya, the main ] iahuanaco temple and 
House of the Sun. This location may be a coincidence, and yet in view of the religion 
and the lav-out of the various Tiahuanaco buildings, one cannot help noticing that the 
small enclosure stands where a solar representative would be most likeh- .0 make his 
ceremonial appearance on entering the cult-site of Tiahuanaco or (• hucara. 

The bearded figure referred to by Bennett (1934, p. 44 ') ^e “Smaller Bearded Statue 
of Pit VII” was excavated beside a larger 25 feet monolith also carved in human form. 
The smaller bearded statue, about eight feet tall, was of different workmanship irom its 
giant neighbour, and cruder. Bennett was emphatic* like Casanova, about the resemblance 
between the bearded Mocachi and Tiahuanaco carvings. He describes the Mocachi statue 
(Ibid., p. 481), as “almost identical to the small bearded Statue of Pit VII, with heard, 
spread hands, and serpent figure on the sides,'’ Like its counterpart at Mocachi, the 
Tiahuanaco monolith was carved from a selected reddish sandstone, secured and i rans- 
ported from a distance. 

The head of the long-robed and girdled figure on the statue was described b\ Bennett 
{JiM, p. 441) as follows 1 “Two lightning rap meet in triangular points on the forehead 
of the statue and continue down the sides ol the head, joining the nar oi the J shaped 
nose, and running into the beard which surrounds the mouth. This beard, in high relief, 
curls up 011 each side of die mouth and forms a point on the chin,” 

While the corresponding bearded statue at Mocachi wears a long robe with a solar 
emblem decorating its lower half, the Tiahuanaco figure is correspondingly ornamented 
in the same place with twoP/w^ the familiar Tiahuanaco Symbol connected with Viracocha 
and divinity. The stylistic whiskers of the pumas are represented by the same lines, as on 
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the face of the bearded man, bur for his pointed chin beatd (which is even more marked 
on. the statue than on the drawing, Casanova 1342, PJ. IV,'l 

Bennett points out that the enclosure in which the bearded statue was found probably 
ueJnngcd to the Decadent Tiahuanaco period, to judge from the style of ceramic fragments 
nund there, ihis dating is admittedly very uncertain if transferred to the monoliths 
found within the same enclosure, as there is nothing to indicate a stylistic or chronological 
unity between the two items. In fact, as Bennett shows, the larger of tile two statues wears 
all mused eesign clearly of (.lassie Iiahuanaco style, and accordingly antedates the sur¬ 
round,ng ceramics and possibly even the enclosure where it was found. The smaller and 
crudci statue of the bearded nan is hardly contemporaneous with its Classic Tiahuanaco 
neighbour and it therefore seems likely diat it is either a creation of the- decadent period 
shortly before the Inca conquest of this region, or else, like much of the remaining 
stonework of the Iiahuanaco site, lias survived in situ or been re-used since the early 
tahuanaco 1 period In view of its striking similarity to the Mncadu, Huari, and Tataco 
ono Iths, and the horned serpent motive ornamenting its sides, there seems to be much 

ThlTlt a " 71 \ aad dccadent Tiahuanaco period for this statue. 

‘ 1tmn g dashes on the head ot the i,gore are undoubtedly merely a symbol of light 
nd heaveniy descents Posnansky (tji,) has shown the step-sign in Tiahuanaco art to 
Muibohae heaven m relation to earth. Yet the two lightning (lashes on tire forehead form 
. .dependent design only when the statue is seen from in front, whence the human 
f j^,“ P“ !sl;mod ” h '$ h There is apparently more significance in the lightning 

, ;! l “ " l f" we 1ck * “ ,hc “S u « “-om the side. The sides of the same monument arc 

die nur,lose : °f lf bot are dc ™ tei » pWnl) symbolic designs, 

inarm,, ahn mb" ' “ ° U5V “ repillcc wdtin S in ” to convey further infor- 

de of tf Pt T “ reiMm Together with animal symbols 

each side oi the: column wc find a raised band, formed directly by the lightning flashes 

v-lndi run down from the forehead along the side of the statue to lend S C S 

oolv^v^artiu “°f?“ ^7 “!“ th * beard C*« figure). To me, this is just about the 
: ay an artist working in plastic art could convey that his model had light-coloured 

carving ^ which* “ t^ ^ * *«* -me maLal £S 

,' 7 " h,Cl 1 , W1S 3 5 " dont ’ bnt thls '-"id give the whole statue the same ruddy colour 

Stonestf h? tLt 3 nUmbCC 0f W 5[ - »“* h»vc been found among the cm 

statues L J*™"' , T'T’™ at V* h — Tbey havc ao with tl le 

. CCS, as they seem to have been carved separately, more or less for ornamental purposes 

id were probably attached to the cut-stone masonry of the walls. Posmmsky (21’ 

!" .,'' y , ^ ■ headS: “ Ma "y ot thcm dtow a fillet-like headwear resen, biiny a turban 
inIam Zrde P dX” S ^ ° Ut io - - Hkely may’ 

from Ti^lSo to La " “ P “* *** fo ™ d “ *e road 

77^:777, 77 ::: ufc r > “ -—»■ —« *>»*«* * Mafa , „„ 

“VNacd in . ^ ? *-P™» brads, slue A«* ,« oeewfanally 
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Wc cannot, of course, generalise from the Tiahuanaco tradition and say that ah stone 
statues on the Titicaca plateau were raised by a hierarchy as ancestor figures for tribes in 
that locality. Wc have already seen in Tiahuanaco that stone-carvings, including the 
anthropomorphic statues, belong at least to two different periods. Yet, again, the same or 
a similar magic trick might have been repeated more than once. 

We know, however, of Peruvian statues intended for other purposes, and carved 
subsequent to Tiahuanaco times. Thus the post’Tiahuanaco Indians of Cacha, south of 
Cuzco and on the main Inca road from Titicaca, raised a stone statue solely in veneration 
of the particular Tici Viracocha who passed through their land on his final departure from 
Tiahuanaco to the Pacific coast. Similar images of the departing Tiahuanaco ruler were also 
dedicated to his worship at Tam bo de Ur cos and Cuzco, important stopping-places on his 
final route, but whereas the images in the latter places were of gold and were therefore 
melted ac once and valued solely in pesos by the arriving Spaniards, the one ar Cacha was 
of stone- and survived long enough to leave us a description of the venerated person ir. 
represented. From Gardksso de la Vega (ifiop b, p. 70) we learn that this statue of Vira¬ 
cocha was discovered, raised on a great pedestal, inside an Inca temple built of cut stone: 
“The image represented a man of good stature, with a long beard measuring more than a 
palms in a wide loose robe like a cassock, reaching to the feet. 55 

The early Spaniards were astonished to find among the 'barbarous’ and beardless Indians 
an image with such a striking resemblance to their own Old World saints and Apostles. 
The apparently Caucasoid aspect of the person depicted made a great impression upon the 
newcomers, and even, had religious consequences affecting to some extent the otherwise 
hostile attitude of the Spanish missionaries towards the local Viracocha beliefs. According 
to Cieza (1 j 5 y& 0* Part I, Chap. -97) some of the Spaniards came to the conclusion that the 
Viracocha statue represented not a .heathen idol, bur one of the Apostles who must have 
come to Peru before the days of Columbus. Indeed, Gardksso (3609 b, p. 71} says: 

“The Spaniards, after seeing this temple and the statue with the form that has been 
described, wanted to make out that St. Bartholomew might have travelled as far as Peru 
to preach to the Gentiles, and that the Indians had made this statue in memory of the 

event.” 

The Spanish-Indian mestizos of Cuzco even went as far as to form a brotherhood 
adopting St. Bartholomew, as embodied in this ancient statue, as their guardian, and reli¬ 
gious friction arose: "The temple was then destroyed, first one part being thrown down, 
then another until the whole was in ruins. The statue of stone continued to exist for some 
years, though disfigured by the stones that had been hurled against it. Kars ten (1338, 
p, aoo) points out that the bearded statue of Viracocha was carried away be the Indians 
and hidden for some time near Cuzco, but It was rediscovered by a pious Spanish icono¬ 
clast who caused it to be destroyed. 

There is little reason to suppose that the contemporary images of Viracocha in pure 
gold on the hill at Tambo dc Ur cos and at Cuzco differed much in aspect from that carved 
in stone at Cacha, since all depicted the same pan-Peruvian culture-hero as worshipped 
through centuries by the same Andean people. Art treasures of gold all went quickly into 
the melting-pot of the early Conquistadotcs, and few would stop to marvel at any outward 

1 One palirio is about 9 inches. 
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resemblance to saints. But Rehwu Anonyms (1615, p. 148), as quoted by Brinton (,8g 2 ) 
spealts of a now destroyed marble statue of 111 a Tied Viracocha in the great Cusco temple 
ater c ^ osen * or Cathedral. This statue h described as being., “both as to the hair 
1 omplexion, features, raioment and sandals, just as painters represent the Apostle, Saint 
Bartholomew.” And we do not have ft) proceed very much further north along Vira- 
eoeha s Andean road ol departure hclore we find more vestiges of him and his followers 
.n some of the most realistic portraiture ever left for posterity by prehistoric artists These 
are the anthropomorphic pottery jars of northwestern Peru. 

Caucasian-like race-type talk floating beards on Early Chimu effigy jars 

Inca tradition maintains that Tiei Viracocha followed the highland road from the- 
Titicaca plateau to Cajamanca before he descended to the coast. At Huamachuco on this 
road, ,«t before entering Cajamarca, we encounter again prehistoric clay models of a 
strong,y bearded and Caucasiau-like race-type. (Se-lcr )8 jj. 1*1. 26, tig. 21,) And when we 
descend, by the shortest passage Iron, the Huamachuco-Cajamatea area to the Chieama 

ate disiribumd ^ *"*“ **“ heart " f thc which the bearded pottery portraits 

It has been a great drau back to our understanding of early Peruvian history rhat none 
Of the many important events before thc rise of the Inca dynasty and the arrival of the 
Spaniards were described and preserved for posterity in a written language. We are apt 
to forget, however that there are still certain details which no combination of words no 
aumor, can describe with the accuracy of repressive art. In a recent palter Kutscher 
vWc) stresses most emphatically the point, made already by Sttuicr in the nineteenth 
cen.ury that monographic studies, especially of the realistic pictorial representations ,n 
the I any Ctumu ceramics, provide an excellent means of reconstructing the past of the 
,; r r rL lllst ' ,rlCL1 ' 1 hzation on die Pacific coast of North Peru. He says (Ibid., p. 

aP h IOaCh i’ ° ! . C ° UrSe * is r ° und “ ^gy vessels, which quire correctly 
■ c considered to be in the lirsr tow of ancient American air. They mav also be regarded 

as anthropological specimens which yield a great deal of information. First of all, they tell 
us about the physical type of these people in a most naturalistic and sincere way A com¬ 
panion snows that this early civilization was built up out of a mature of at least three 

different racial types. 1 he physical appearance of thc Karly Chimu is therefore better known 
to ns than that of must other Indian tribes.” 

Also f/w/, p roa): “If at some time it becomes possible to reconstruct partly the highly 

t r Eatl f chimu ' ^ *° n> •** ^ <* 

eranth- rn’y H "" T ^ U,,k "™' n aud nimeles * *«irt. who created these 

h „ 1 2 US1(Ul aB<> ’ Thc which they have erected for 

olWrT^ pC ° P j “ not *"*"*«* but was created will, thc simple tools 

poners, who were arostsand, in some way, anthropologists at the same time.” ' 

„ ‘,|i]-- ,n r f ‘ K ' 01 E n^ U “ tnu P ottcr >' P Hrtraits one extraordinary racial type is 

under if 8U1Sh A blt krom aI1 t!,t ' resr ’ “*»“% entirely with the Caucasiau-like type 

: l : P1 r ™ and xxva -> in ^jz 

b long anti flowing beard, most realistically moulded and painted. These portrarrs 
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striking!v recall the similarly deviating race type depicted in the bearded reliefs and 
moulded'clay heads in early Mexico, (Se Plates XXIII 2 - 4 , XXIV, and XXV.) 

Early effigy jars depicting this bearded model from the Chicama Trujillo area of North 
Peru are spread through private and museum collections in most parts of the world, and 
vary mainly in the ornamental pattern of the cloak, headwear and ear-plugs of the person 
depicted. Common to ail is the strange fillet or turban-like headwear, the long vestment with 
kgs covered or omitted, ears extended by enormous plugs, a prominent well-bridged, 
aquiline nose, and a long and rltawing white-painted or dark-striped beard. The model 
or models seen by the Early Chi mu potters agree in every respect with the peculiarities, 
remembered throughout the Inca kingdom, of the Viracocha of Tiahuanaco who descended 
to this area. 

It may be argued that perhaps some of the early Indians themselves had a strong.growth 
of beard and a Caucasoid aspect as shown in these aboriginal Chimu portraits. But that 
is all ! actually want to demonstrate. We arc not looking for pre-Columbian Europeans 
in Peru. All that Polynesianists ate looking for is a nearby Pacific area whence migrant? 
resembling the Cwesoid type mig.br formerly have had a ready and natural access to Poly¬ 
nesia. There is strong opposition from many quarters to the suggestion that America can 
ever have contained such a race before Columbus, and my object in the present volume is 
merely to meet this view with available evidence. Whether the deviating American racial 
type in question can possibly nave developed in Meso-America Itom the norm of the 
Yellow-brown race, or whether, like the Yellow-brown stock, it represents an independent 
immigrant strain, has no direct bearing on the question on hand; what matters is whether 
or not such a Caucasian-like race type can have existed among the aborigines in coastal 
Peru, to the windward of Polynesia, in the pre-Inca centuries of early Pol ynesian migrations. 

U stated, Lehmann (1924, p. 59), points out how the bearded ceramic figures of 
Salvador, in Central America, reappear on the coast of North Peru; and Eei.cht (1944* 
p, zSq), in his work on Chimu art and culture, finds it remarkable that the beardless 
Indians of the Chimu area, at the peak of their early prehistoric culture, modelled and pain¬ 
ted certain figures with such remarkably long beards. The same author points out the 
interesting analogy between the arrival and departure of bearded culture-heroes in Mexico 
and ihe discovery in the early capital oi the tJmu nation of corresponding portraits. 

It is also worthy of notice that at Lambayeque, nn the Peruvian coast north ot the area 
of the bearded effigy jars, a closely related form of bearded pottery head is found, (see 
plate XXT 1 I 5 ) somewhat less realistic, and with the typical puma-teeth symbols characte¬ 
ristic of the anthropomorphic monoliths both in the San Augustin cufiurc <■ j < southern 
Colombia and the ('bavin culture of northern highland Peru. Ir. is interesting that Lam¬ 
bayeque, as will be seen, later, is the home of a tradition describing the arrival ot coastal 
craft from the north. 

The modelling of the bearded, cloaked and turbanned individuals continued to some 
extent also in the Late Chimu period. (Sec Plate XXX'' 4 .) 

Cultural instability of the Chimu area 

\Ye know that the e&ri'ksi inhabitants of Peru, at their archaic cultural stage, must have 
arrived by degrees as land or coastal migrants from North America, through Mexico, 
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t Ancient V^ttc representation of 
t^L- bearned Mexican cultiirrherrii 
Quets^ltciatl. il-n-.r-i Dkltihy ifdr.) 
2 Maya, priest at. worship, relief tram 
Tabasco, S, Mexico. : Photo: /W. 
-V**' *Vrf- //r.r/.j 3 Detail of ibe 
bearded rarerype in pl*^ XV I], 

! ii'sasey, Mexico 4 Jade hend from 
Oaxaca, Mexico, (G.,1 lection Mtaa s'i 
•' / fo mm-.} 


Plate xxin 

1 S _ arue of bearded man w i i h I.Li.ri^e 
perforated i -k fbadly defaced! from 
'i i ;ip:i Island, Fitic-aca basin, IXm. 
(Photo: Peabady Harvard ■Lvi'/jv.) 
1 Realtor ic Early Chi mu pottery 
PWtrSit irrnrt Miiao de Ja Cruz 
H'ra.ve, North Peru (train litmu-)/ 

and 3, 4 from lireJiu'ol.. ! 

mils ar Mr.idie (3mm Kroeher tttzj). 
5 i .onvcrvtiooalizcd form front Liun- 
bayeejufj aka. North Pern, tvich fdinc 
Cttibicrti tusd pLi i'i'i ii iter 1 1 sytitbofizing, 
divirurv. fPhoto: I. H. I’t-rritf.) 
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Ea-rlv Chinw |?r>ncry \.\c of beards trust t from the Chi^ma Valley. North Ptm._ (Photo: Mas. 1 Sntfccf horde, 
Ikriin.) S 3 t;i LL\-ian. tradition* Speak of .i foreign face of bearded men who ame to Pciu to m*i tmrr rnlcwrc, « o« 
they fiiu.11>- k-u across the Pacific, long before Inca sbme. Thdr leader, itiated to tt Ttcf m the highland sod i "' 
on the coast, bec-nme fhe vc:ieroii-d culture he.ro ot rhe vast I ntiL H.npiie 
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Although no such realistic porcr-u 
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"i-* .i-tf-Kai-s” of Peru And haste r Island. Inca tradition ■<» 'lie? .is fcadirf -! a "! irtMied pw>plu. and *■«•■ 
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Central America, Colombia, and Ecuador. We know, too, that the same simple and natural 
expansive movement was followed by the better equipped Spaniards in a single veneration 
li we therefore assume that some of the nameless American bearers of higb-celturc of the 
vast intervening period might also have readied the Chi mu area of North Pern by similar 
exploration, they would have been coo late to discover and settle virgin Peruvian land 
hue could have brought along with them Mexican cultural principles and thus cause 
impulses which would stimulate great local activity and evolution among the existing 
archaic and indigenous cultures. \s a race dement they would come among the aborigines 
as a numerically rare but intellectually significant component, probably forming, much 
hkc the earliest Spaniards, a culture-bearing aristocracy or an outstanding social ca<ce 
* e “ U See how SLLth a hypothesis matches known archaeological facts. Kroeber (i 9 « 0 a 
p. log) in Ins important survey of the archaeology of the nuclear culture area of the North 
Peruvian coast, stresses, like many others, the absence of any local sign of gradual culturc- 
devdopment. TEve earliest evidence of the classic Early Chimu high-culture appear* 
archacologically as already developed, “of well specialized type”; and, "As elsewhere in 
Peru, no trace has yet been discovered of beginnings.” He shows that the Early Chimu 

A : U ' P 7; PCrUYian in ^ neiaI “and any attempt to connect if with Ecuador 

Central America, or Mexico can be valid only in so far as it also takes account of relations 
between other parts of Peru and those countries”. 

Kroner (r 9 ij) also presents evidence to show that, at the ancient level where classic 
Urb or roto-Chlmu high-culture suddenly a;,peats, the bearded race-type was already 
found to he present on the beautrlul effigy jars. Two realistically modelled and painted 
representations of a Caueasran-like race-type with sharp, narrow nose, big eves, and a 
veil-groomed beard tailing down below the chest (sec Plate XXIII 3 and4) were exca 
vated among other art manifestations in an Early- or Proto-Chimu site right’at the foot 
™ tire Pyramid of the Moon at Trujillo (Moche). Krochct {Ibid., p. , w ) writes: -\V to 

' ‘\ an,J n 0t l tn ’- 5 r arC ' *"? ltS Pr, ° rity t0 lny ° lher yet fi)u,ld “ Trujillo, there can be no 
easonaUe doubt. Bennett i. 9}9 , p. j6). reproducing the effigy jar seen in Plate CTm T 

’den.mes rt » grave ceramic of the Early Chimu style, and adds: “The face is distinct* 
modelled uirh deep inset eyes and black moustache.” 

As stated, a. growing number of observers refute the extreme evolutionist hypothesis 
” at * h0 "» ,n ‘ l Acrxricans ot the inter-tropical zones remained immobile from ffie dav 

l‘V elr ‘ eSt ' UKC *™ f d f thelr t“i>ective areas to begin their first steps toward true 
" hum. Groups of nigh-culture peoples are also capable of movement, either through 
pressure or when tempted by trade or captations. A sudden blossNmfand ter 
abandonment of comparat.vely homologous cultures, ail on rite verge of formin, M v 
d.r eloped civr matrons, present then geographical pattern as prehistoric stepping-stone's 
in rite unstimulating |un s ic area between Mexico and Peru. Such a culture pattern in this 

I-mM I'""! ^YT lT riCe , fS P ° mt ° Ut ’ WOuld !lardI h b “" Possible had nor 

ills com , n ft N S WeMtrS be *° temp0rar ^ visitcd and influenced hr a more or 
ics;* common cultured source.. 

Pa^eilrrf’N 0 ; i d ‘p SCUSSe k th l Old high-^'lture arose on the early 

p“b 1 N N “ rth Pc “- i fc sh °'« «hat * fundamental cultural standing, based on 
(tec fisheries and a certain degree of agriculture, had been acquired by thf aboriginal 

30 H *y*Y<taht 
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settlers long prior to the appearance of the Early Chi mu high-culture, This is the con¬ 
clusion to be drawn also from Bird’s local excavations, and the Carbon 14-datings of these. 
To this statement Lcicht adds the following interesting reasoning ( 7 M, p. 15): 

"But there is no archaeological testimony to the effect that the subsequent culture of the 
Chimu grew gradually from that of the earliest inhabitants. On the contrary, even the ear¬ 
liest Chi mu art is readily distinguishable from the hnds which come down from the pri¬ 
meval inhabitants- Already in its most ancient state the early Chimu reveals distinct 
connections with the Central American culture, ,.. There can hardly any longer remain 
reasonable doubt that the Chimu ancestors, possessing already a culture that had bypassed 
the archaic state, imm igrated fro-m the north roughly about the md. fir 3rd, century A. D, 
They mav have passed the narrow Panama isthmus by land, in spite of the presence oE 
savage forest-Indians with poisoned arrows, and, while continually following the river- 
banks, have slowly advanced over the highlands to the south, where the lateral valleys 
and the water Led them once more out of the mountains to their subsequent dwelling- 
places along the coast. 

“However, by far rhe greater number certainly arrived by way of the much simpler 
ocean route along the coast. We shall to-day have to put the timing of early mankind’s 
boat-culture back to a much earlier period than has formerly been done. ... 

“One does not, have at once to turn fantastically to early Phoenician merchant fleets 
nr to the South Seas to assume an immigration of culture Twin gets by sea. Tile Chimu at 
the time of the discoveries still possessed several efficient sea going craft, which excited 
the greatest astonishment among the Spaniards, and which were certainlc no new inven¬ 
tion, but had long been in the possession of the Indian population of the coast, 

"Ruiz, I'TzarroT brave and experienced pilot, had not come far down the coast oil his 
voyage to explore Peru, when he was surprised by the sight oi a peculiar Indian cratt 
which appeared to him from the distance to be a caravel of considerable size on which a 
powerful sail was stretched out bellying in the wind. The old sailor was not a little a--:on 
ished at the sight, as he was firmly convinced that no European ship had ever been in these 
) a tirades before him. As he came nearer, he saw that it was a giant raft T . . 

“ Tills simple but effective type oi construction was more than sufficient for navigation 
along the coast, and such baisus on which there were straw-covered huts and accom¬ 
modation—have served the natives for transportation along the coast and on the greater 
rivers even after the conquest of the land by the Spaniards." 

Leicht 0 bid* t p. iB) also shows that, until the arrival of the Spaniards, the natives of the 
Chimu coast had maintained a firm and detailed tradition concerning the immigrant origin 
of one of the early local cultu res. He refers to evidence collected by Miguel ( a hello de 
Balboa, an intelligent and learned Jesuit 01 the middle ol the sixteenth century; lr: 1 im-es 
so old that nobody could express- it any more, a great fleet of foreign Indian imh-js appeared 
with many sails on the coast of the region, of Lambayeque. I he rai ts came from the north 
and stopped at the mouth ol the river Faquhllanga [Rio ChancayrJ, \ powerfu monarch 
disembarked, accompanied by his wife, numerous secondary wives, and a host of people 
who faithful lv and devotedly followed their emperor T 

1 A copy of Balboa’s MS with origin*! h preserved in the Nsvl- York Public Library and will he quoted jn 
Part MIL 
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Wc ate given the names not only of the emperor and his wife (Navmlap and Cetera!- 
but also of some of the forty principal and selected men who formed the royal court, as 
well as the 1 unction of each of them, from, the ceremonial conch-blower to the royal 
teacher-dress maker and the master chef. 

The party moved a short distance inland to build their first town, bringing great riches 
and strange properties never seen before in those parts, even a ready-made image carved 
m green stone representing their lord, which was raised in their first temple, A , -na-d.. ... 
<1; eleven generations with named kings follows after the death of the immigrant emperor 
a . l]jLt . n rlu: dynasty,- Glided in superstition and riot when the last priest-king was suspected* 
ot causing a drought through hi 5 unsuccessful attempts to transport the green stone statue 
Away from its original temple to another sire. After the fall of this dynasty another era 
followed and other tribes held power in the land before the Late Chi mu and Inca periods*! 

.acht 11944, p. 20) IS the first to mention the interesting analogy and possible con¬ 
nection ^-direct or indirect -between thin green stone image and the analogous six-foot 
so called Raimondi monobib 1 ’ of a culture-hero, carved in greenish diorhe,. which was 
discovered at Uuuin de Hu an tar, a considerable journey inland. A direct cultural ton- 

ntctioo between the early Cbavio and Chimu reigns is at least generally recognized, and 
mil be discussed later. 6 s 

- Lrf ’™ nn , (' 5 y> PP- ip. m), too, maintains that there were reasons to suspect that 
lie Naymlap culture originated in Middle-Amcrka”, lie writes: “Balboa’s account of 
Maymlap anti Ins company and successors shows certain conformities with Toltec tradi¬ 
tions. rlus has been pointed out by Krickehcrg too. ,, The Chut temple which Navmlap 
hull, is probably preserved in the stepped pyramid which lies about 4 kilometres from 
Etcn and to the lett ot the road leading to Retjue. It was about this pyramid that Midden- 

, Ca , U 6 "'" £d tf f ,r most rtsemhled the buildings in Centra] America and Mexico " 
•uc 111 hardly intends to argue that Naymlap’s fleet of balsa raft voyagers necessarih re¬ 
presented the arrival specifically of the Early Chimu dy nasty, but rather that the coastal mad 
V W,de °P cn —awl was probably repeatedly used- between the territories of the Centra! 

a ZZ . e T Celtic sea-coaar of Colombia, Ecuador, and Peru. An immigrant 

licet spproacbng Peru from Central America would naturally reach first what was to be- 

‘'”n L 6 no " k '“ Ciumu e ®* w - 1,115 was in fact to remain the headquarters of Inca 
"3 and right up to historic times. A principal reason for this 

NVca e^T ^ Th" ""f " thtr ] ‘ lsht rimbcr in Nt>1 rVl than, for instance, in 

foc r loea nTd' Z considerations combine to give the Early Chimu and 

^ d TJ a kcy ^ ltlon ±or thc c0mi »g and going of cultural impulses and 
culture-beaters to and from prehistoric Peru, 

the “Awards from Tiahuanaco and down to 

Z £“*“ tk ' hCaIt . of Z Gh,mu ™» tradition would at a first glance make 

Coclns :;;rr n,S Cr0m 1 “ h “T C0 ’ “ far “ ** ro “P‘ i “> °f *e hearded Vita- 
Tiahuanacl^if the r" T“ "7 ^ bearded hierarch of 

■ihead of hi,i M * 15 10 bc aCCe P* d “*“%) sent aU but his nearest followers 

■Z „ gIVC “ lt,flet ”“ :s a on the northern coast. The (two) 

inland [ 5 lonel t-- VCr V V r • ^ destin « ion by way of thc coastal and 

: espectively, independently ot thc route followed by tiri ViraeOcha. Thus 
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the area leading to the place must already have been fairly well known to the Viracoebas, 
and it is thus possible that they selected tor their own exit the same locality which had once 
served as an entry for their tribal ancestors: In that ca sc, the Early Chi mu area and the nor¬ 
thern coast would in the first place represent a stepping-stone lot the original spread of 
high-culture to Tiahuanaco, and later an ex:t for emigrants leaving their abandoned 
highland site en route for the coast of Ecuador. 

It is interesting to note that the Chimu, according to Zarate (ipy Chap. X, p. 48),, 
also preserved a distorted early myth antedating even the arrival of King Naymlap and 
liis balsa raft duet, according to which a supreme divinity, namely Con (Kon), had arrived 
from the north. He was their creator, the son of the sun and the moon, and could shorten 
or prolong the roads, and raise or flatten lulls as he pleased. He gave the population newly 
created plants and fruits to eat, but as tile Indians of the plain had caused him some trouble, 
he revenged himself by causing drought, which shrivelled up their lands and only per¬ 
mitted some drinking-water to descend in the streams from the highlands. In the end 
another powerful person, Pariiacama, who also said be was creator and son of the sun 
and the moon, had arrived fruit* the south. He was stronger and on his appearance Con 
fled the coast and left the people he had created without a leader and protector, 

Tschudi (1891, p. 179) discusses the Con myths as. told by several early chroniclers, and 
while showing That they originate in the Chimu area, observes that Paohacama in some 
cases was memorized as the son ot Con. Further (Ihid .): 

"Again, according to another tradition, Ikon had not arrived alone, but together with 
companions. After he had given the people laws and had instructed them, he was supposed 
to have become dissatisfied because they did not obey, wherefore he set out along the coast 
for the province of Manta, and having spread out his mantle on the ocean, he had seated 
himself on it together with his companions and hence disappeared. This version of f he 
kon-no ill in no way refers to Kon alone, but, as will be seen, is an amalgamal ion with the 
Viracocha-mvth. Kon was originally esteemed independently of Viracocha.” 

Thus we see, as with the Quetzalcoatl of the Aztecs and the neighbouring kukulcan 
of the Mayas, so also with ihc Virsicticha of the Inca and the neighbouring Con of the 
Chimu: the itineraries and details pertaining to these culture-heroes and their activities are 
so consistent that adjoining nations, when fused together in subsequent cultural periods, 
recognize their own culture-hero in that of their neighbour and hence freely interchange 
liis name. Thus the Tid of the Tiahuanaco hierarchy and the Con ot the Chimu was 
freely referred to in the final Inca period of the pan-Peruvian Empire as Con 1 td, even 
with the descriptive Quediua suffix Vitacocha—"Sea-Foam”. 


Conventionalism and symbolic art representations 

We have seen thar she borne A serpent was the specific symbol o| heaven among the early 
Zapotees of Mexico as wdl as among the Mayas of the Old Empire, being placed as a 
symbolic ornament on the costumes of local priests and deities; and that it reappears 
carved in relief both on the Mocacbi and ihc Tiahuanaco bearded statues on the Titicaca 
plateau. It even appears to a marked degree on the Tiahuanaco-inspired statues at I hum 
cane. (Plate LI 1 5 , 6; Rydcit 1947, p. 91*) On the coast of North Peru we find die inter- 
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The symbol of the double-headed serpen c, 
(From Kutsdoe? 19 j*,) 



Mctulwtar of "the well-known bestded old men” 
in Chimu :m, (From Montdi } 9 -11,) 


mediate link. Horned Serpent motives appear here with striking frequency on the headgear 
cot; to me s ol denies and heroes depicted in symbolic art. r f he icono graphic represent 
tat]on reproduced above alter Kutschcr (1950) leaves no doubt that the homed serpent 
directly represents heaven in the ideographic art of ancient North Peru also, 1 

To ihe knowledge ol the present writer,, no ideograms beyond step-signs, spirals, and 
modified swastica symbols are ioun-d on the purely realistic effigy jars portraying the 
bearded Early Nhimu men, although markedly horned serpents arc often painted as an 
ornament on the headwear of ceramic portraits of other aristocratic Early Chimu indi¬ 
viduals of the same strangely Caucasoid type. (E. g. Plate XXVII.) 

In Peru \ iracocha was always remembered with a plain tonsure or band round his fore¬ 
head; he was also carved thus in the highland monoliths, and the bearded Chimu effigy 
vessels were always so ornamented. 

Studying prehistoric Chimu types of headgear through an analysis of the effigy jars, 
Monte LI (1:929, p. 51) says: “In some vessels the head carries only a ring formed by spirally 
twisted cloth or yarn, . . . Tills arrangement generally occurs uncombined with any other 
component of headgear, hut is occasionally provided with two erect wings at the sides 
\.-££ fig, f Oi the well-known bearded old men this is especially characteristic ...” 

Describing a peculiar type of homed headdress from North Peru, Krocbcr (i^zy, p. 220) 
sa], s: I he proto-Chimu winged fillet of the bearded men may be a prototype, hut it is 
lower and not a complete head covering.** 

These observations recall corresponding head ornaments which survived till historic 
t ™ es <J,ri '^ je ntar est island groups in Polynesia, Thus Stewart (1832, p s 161) wrote of the 
native headwear in the aboriginal Marquesas group: “Their turbans are of various shapes; 
t he most common consists of a piece of native doth, of the sise of an ordinary pocket- 
ankcrdiief, bound closely to the head, having the ends twisted into a large knot imme- 

1 Koschei <19 jo, p. assays: "As Dotring has indicated, the Chimu, as well as the ancient Mexicans and Mara 
syiuhohzcd the tarn a a double-headed numr." As the serpent symbol™ the Su n-ray, « may wetf 

C ' C arctlc4 bot| y_ of lhc smUc . as abo ^p represent* the arched path of the gun across the sky, with 

, 1 ^ lCh en »«'T i ajmbolisting its mi-miration at sua-risc and sun-scr. The horn, often taking a directly 

BCuncdiheS the shape of a pointed and erect car, is not so readily interpreted, and therefore hardly 
independently indented. ' 
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diacely in front, or on one side oyer the temple. The ends of others are longer, and formed 
into large puffs or cockades on the tops or sides,” Also Linton (j 9z3, p, 419) cites early 
visitors to the Marquesas: “When the hair was dressed with two knots the centre and back 
oi the head was shaved, the tapa wrapped knots protruding like horns from [he bare skull,” 

Robertson (1766—68, p, Z28) wrote on the discovery of Tahiti: . ..there was one 

Venerable old Man in one of this canoes, that all the rest paid a particular respect too, he 
wag cloathd better nor the rest and Wore a White turbent about his head, and a prettv 
long gray beard,,.,” Robertson described this native as belonging to a local “Race of 
White people” having “a great resemblance to the jews”. 

Describing the often strongly bearded race-type among the obviously mixed inhabitants 
of aboriginal Mangareya Island, Beechey (1831, p. 137) says: .* when rheir heads are 
covered with a mil of white doth, a very common custom, they might pass for Moors* 
It is somewhat remarkable that we perceived none of rhe fourth class, or those more 
allied to negroes, thus habited, but that ir seemed to be confined to those of the lightest 
complexion.” 

Beech ey s description of these deviating Mangarevfl individuals, with their light 
complexion and the white cloth-full round rheir heads* their growth of beard (which in 
one individual reached the pit of the stomach) and a nose which “in general is aquiline”, 
strangely recalls the human type depicted on the Early Chi mu effigy jars* and b is note¬ 
worthy that the water hearing down upon Mangareva comes constantly in a rapid current 
which arches directly down from tire coast of what was die Early Chimu kingdom, 

li we ate to consider tile possibility that a guiding influence behind the high-culture 
developing at Tiahuanaco had its roots further north, among the coastal Chimu and the 
highland Chavm, diert it would he reasonable to suspect that 1 hese in turn, had developed 
locally out of cut cure inspirations coming south from coastal Ecuador or inland Colombia 
(San Augustin), and these perhaps again from some where on the Isthmus, or from early 
Mexican culture centres. In this way an underlying relationship, I united to general and 
basic conceptions rather than distinctive details and tribal art-sti les, may bind together 1 he 
geographical!} coherent American area of high-culture and reverence for early met'! with 
light skin and heard?., 

Certain observers cannot consider it likely that there were other physical types present 
in carli Peru than those which inhabit irs villages of to-dav. Since the present Ay mar a and 
Quechua Indians are a beardless people, they reiect the idea that bearded men might have 
been known to the early Peruvian peoples. This wav of stabilising races to sites — which 
would lead to strange results if generally applied in anthropology — makes it necessary to 
propose that local traditions relating to beards are the results of native imagination, and 
that prehistoric portraits depicting beards are meant to depict something else. Thus Rydc'n 
(1949), stressing that the present Colla Indians around Tiahuanaco “are just as l rcd‘ as are 
all other Indians and their growth of beard just as minimal”, deduces (fiat people in rhat 
locality cannot have been otherwise in times past. He thus finds it necessary to explain 
away the bearded pre-Inca portraits. With regard to the bearded statues of Moca chi and 
Tlahuanaco, he claims that the term “beard” alter ail is merely a convenient name* and 
“that which represents the beard might as well be a nose-ring”. 

This hypothesis is difficult to explain, seeing that rhe carved beards in question do not 
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even touch the nose, and Rydcn has to go outside Tiahuanaco to support his statement 
by a comparison with some of die coastal pottery [at5. Instead of consulting the Early 
Chimu effigy jars, which represent early Peruvian portraits in a purely realistic style— 
and in which the beard cannot possibly he mistaken for a nose-ring—the author has re¬ 
course to the Nazfea jars, which are known as rkc antithesis of Early Chimu pottery because 
the 1 , are not modelled in human Form, but only painted with the highly conventionalized 
symbols and abstract stylistic patterns typical of Ndiica art. Thus,, while the realistic 
Chimu beards bv their shape and colour could settle the problem Without turthcr discus¬ 
sion, the almost surrealistic Nazea beards may at first seem to drag the argument out 
indefinitely. Presenting die four figures reproduced above, Rydcn (1350) shows that 
the first specimen aetualh is a Nazea face-ornament of gold, the three others being 
corresponding lines painted on Nazea ceramics. It could be added that this type of con¬ 
ventionalized Nazea conception is suspiciously common, not to say dominant, on the sty¬ 
lized faces depleted m their local art. (E,g, fig- 5.) 

It would indeed be natural to go further and ash; why is- it so common? what does 
ibis strange outgrowth on the lower face symbolize to the Nazea artist? and why did me 
Nazea native select ever for his own embellishment that strange golden face-ornament 
the purpose of which was to give himself the same appearance as the heroes symbolically 
represented in the potter’s art? We know that to the Nazca artist each stylistic design, 
each zoomorphic limb or item, bad more than an ornamental value; they invariably' had a 
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specific ideographic significance as well, the subject matter general]? being at leered from 
mythology, 

Ti is not difficult to identify the facial attachment thus depicted by the Nazea artist.,. and 
it nas been done most effectively. Lehmann (15124* p. yz ? with Doering} in. his art history 
o early Peru* illustrates the “Golden Mouth- and Nose-ornament” of lk*Nazea as repro¬ 
duced in tig, 6 . Without commenting on the lower piece* he shows the upper ones ro 
svmbobzie whiskers. I his lie deduces from the fact that feline heads in Early \'a:-ca art ate 
depicted with such whiskers in rather naturalistic form, developing htcr into a more 
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stylised and independent design identical 
with the fan-shaped side-wise face-projec¬ 
tions under consideration. Now, if the upper 
pieces are whiskers, the wide lower band 
that goes with it (fig. 4 ), or is attached to if 
(fig, 1), can hardly symbolize anything hut 
a beard. 

When Roden selected the conventionalized 
Nazca motive reproduced in fig, 2 above 
to illustrate his case for a “nose-ring”, he 
possibly did not know that Leicht (1344, p. 
;e 6), si:-: '. cars earlier* had already repro¬ 
duced the full design shown in fig. 7 , and 
that he had then identified the supposed 
"nose-ring 77 as the typical and exceedingly 
common Nazca symbol for the "cat-demon” 
or the sacred puma-face. The “ nose-ring f> 
was simply the stylized “whiskers” of the 
cat. The puma whiskers, and indeed the 
entire feline symbol, are well known as inti¬ 
mate])' associated with the creator-god and 
rhe VSracocha worship in all parts of early 
Peru. 
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As may be judged from rhe whiskered cat ideogram in question, when reproduced in 
full, Nazca symbolic art h indeed less dependable as a guide to the judging of human 
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race-types in prehistoric Peru than is the naturalistic art of the Early Chinan further north 
on the same coast. 

As already stated, when the whisker design as identified from the pottery paintings is 
worn independently by the natives as a human face ornament or golden mask* the whiskers 
are completed by the additional chin piece, which rhus can only represent the remaining 
Viracocha ieaturc missing from the whiskered puma; the beard. The golden beard and 
whiskers ot fig, 6 , worn as a face mask by lire beardless Nazca, are both ornamented 
with snake-heads at the extremities, the symbol of light and of the sun-god. The Nazca 
sun-god was Paeket-Camat, closely associated with rite Chi mu Con, the Tiahuanaco Tki, 
and the Inca I Irarocha cycle. The extremely stylized mask of fig. 4 has included even the 
eyebrows in the coherent pattern of facial hair. So had also the bearded Tiahuanaco statue 
when seen from die side, Phis was rhe observation which encouraged Rvden to suggest 
that the bearded Tiahuanaco statue was meant to depict a man with a heard like Nazca 
"nose-ring" 1 rather than a real Chimu beard, Since, however, the Nazca "no^e-ornament" 
actually is to be interpreted as a ^beard-ornament”, then the circle is again closed, 

In fig. B is reproduced the head of a Nazca effigy jar in Musee de l'Hommc, Paris, where 
the stylishtd beard of a human head is moulded in free dimensions, leaving no doubt as 
to its signification. Again, the two Nazca heads reproduced in fig. 9 and fig, 10 , where 
moustache and beard arc painted in unmistakeable and simple lines, belong to the type 
of Nazca ware which is somewhat more realistically painted. The eyebrows and moustaches 
in the one case (fig, 9 ) arc both represented in exactly the same wav. 


Soma t ological evidence 
Diversity in local cranial farms 

The burial remains of prehistoric Peru provide us with a number of mummified bodies 
and a vast quantity of local Indian skulls for our consideration, The skulls will represent 
the population at large, whereas the mummies—at least where artificial mummification is 
involved—may give us a wrong average ot the population as a whole, as they may prin 
cipally preserve for us members ol the upper social classes important enough to be hon¬ 
oured with this form of burial. But tins possible selectivity should not exclude the elements 
for which we are searching. 

Vs is well known from the numerous prehistoric skulls analysed throughout Peru, the 
cranial indices do nor follow the brachy cephalic norm of the Yellow-brown race. Peruvian 
skulk are heterogeneous in type, and although braehyccphaly is dominant among the 
Indians ot historic times, dolicocephalv was common in many parts of Peru in early pre¬ 
historic times. Provided that cranial indices are at all a dependable means of judging race 
or physical types, we find then that the early local inhabitants are either—like rhe Poly¬ 
nesians—ot mixed orugin, or eke have, locally or inside the Americas,, evolved into sub¬ 
groups, some of which diverge widely from the general cranial norm, of rhe Yellow-brown 
race. Therefore, we do not necessarily have to suspect a Melanesian element in the Poly¬ 
nesian dohcoccphalic component like that which is particularly noticeable in Easter Island, 
furthest from Melanesia and nearest the South American shore, 
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In his “Metric Study of Undeformed Indian Crania from Peru' 1 , Newman (1943, P- 4 J ) 
shows that in general the highland crania are more long-headed, the coastal ones more 
short-headed, with index variations roughly from 75 to 84, He says: “Speculation as to 
the origins and relationships ol the one coastal and two highland physical r<, pcs i» idle until 
more data ate available,” Since the short-headed form dominating the coast concurs with 
the Yellow-brown or Mongoloid norm, it is interesting to find that long-heads existed 
right in their midst during the Early Chirnu period, Kroeber (1944, p- 56), kin- I. hlc ? 
Larcos, and others, points out that the majority of undciormed Early Chi mu skulls are 

long. 

If we go straight to Tiahuanaeo, wc find within this limited Andean sire that prehistoric 
people with entirely diverging head-forms have been buried there side by side. Chen-in 
(T90H, n, 13 9), in the cranjologlcal wdumc of his Bolivian Anthmp&k^, presents a rahle of 
cranial indices from Tiahuanaeo, showing that they range from 71-97 to 93,79- 'Has covers 
the whole scale of human head forms between dolichocephah and ultra-brachycephaly, 1 
a variation which is too marked to make it reasonable to suppose that one homogeneous 
tribe has inhabited this site throughout its era of habitation. Two rather extreme crania! 
forms within the Tiahuanaco-dommated area are reproduced in Plate LXXXV 5 and 6 , 
both pertaining to aboriginal natives of the Bolivian highland plains south ot Titicaca. 
The series to the right represents a long-headed and narrow-faced cranium of great 
antiquity, excavated from an early grave on the actual Tiahuanaco site, Neither artificial 
head deformation nor individual index freedom among relatives of one homogeneous tribe 
can fully explain such thoroughgoing differences in head-form. 

!r A true that head flattening was formerly very common in these regions, and even 
circular cranial deformation {dtjvmutio frontssincipitt)-park lthis, Gossc 1861) which is less 
easily detected than simple head-flattening. But furrows in the skull caused by tight bandag¬ 
ing, as well as a bulging of the intervening sections, generally betray artificially deformed 
skulls and prevent their entry into index tables as undeformed specimens. Since neither 
of die rwo most extreme head-forms of Tiahuanaco can he produced merely by artificial 
modification of the other, at least not without obvious traces of deformation, wc should 
have to assume that some intermediate form was natural, and was occasionally lengthened 
and occasional! v shortened, but since the purpose was to acquire the tribal ideal of beautiful 
or aristocratic head-form, it is hardly conceivable that members of one community strove, 
for opposite results unless they wanted to stress some racial distinction between them. 
Certain it is char rhe frequent occurrence of artificially deformed heads cannot explain 
away the existence ot" a marked difference in natural head-forms in early Tiahuanaco. Here,, 
as among the Early Chinny, a, long-headed type has liver! among short-headed people 
of the Yellow-brown norm. 


Occurrence of Caucasoid hair on local mummies 

Fortunately we are not restricted to the analysis of cranial form in our determination ol 
a racial complexity in early Peru, As we 11 is known there is a considerable number of more 

doUchocephaSy; 75 So fflwoeephalyj So—hracbyceptialy; S5 -9-0 Jiypcr-bniehyccphaly; ye — 95 
uU ra-(jracliyo£.j>hid y. 
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nr less well preserved mummies. Some of these have been deliberately embalmed (Dawson 
icjzS^ t.andela i£J 45 > Stewart 1^143 - etc.), while the majority seem to have been preserved 
bv the favourable conditions of burial in dry desert sand as in many of the great necropo¬ 
lises typical of the Peruvian coast, 

\1 ready in the latter half of the last century, the Peruvian mummy-heads collected h\ 
Blake, Hutchinson and others startled European anthropologists by .including physical 
elements thought to oe alien to the Mongoloid or Yellow-brown aborigines of early 
America, Busk. (1873, p. J13), while quoting a previous remark by 7 Blake that the colour 
and texture of the hair on certain Peruvian mummies indicate essential differences from 
tuat of known Indians, said himsclt of a selection of Peruvian, mummy heads presented 
by Hutchinson to the Anthropological Institute: “The hair which is so abundant upon 
man'.' of the crania on the table is, as will be observed, by no means coarse, but rather 
hue and silky -nor is it truly black, but rather of an auburn tint, ...” 

busk suggests that the hair might possibly have been black originally and had only 
changed its colour post mortem through, exposure in the sand. But since the proposed 
bleaching effect of the sand cannot account also for the remarkably non-Mongoloid texture 
of the hair, he admits that the fineness maybe an argument in favour of those who suspect a 
different type of man lcom the coarse-haired Indian otherwise dominating early America. 
The hypothesis of the bleaching effect of the sand on the hair of all brown-haired Peruvian 
mummies L> reasonable, but not conclusive. Nevertheless it has not been seriously tested, 
but has been accepted as plausible to account for the same sort of local discoveries until 
recent times, merely because there has not been, any other reason to suspect the existence 
of non-Mongoloid elements in this locality, until here, when the search for the origin of 
the non-Mongoloid element in early Polynesia is focused on pre-Inca Peru. 

Apart from the Caucasoid silkiness of the otherwise auburn hair referred to above, 
there are two other trequcntly occurring arguments against the condusiveness of the 
sand-bleaching hypothesis. Firstly, we should expect that all local mummies of corre¬ 
sponding antiquity would acquire the same auburn hair when buried in an identical man 
ner; secondly, the theory would at least require that Qlc hair of the mummies under 
discussion should actually have been exposed in sand. In the light of available evidence 
none of these conditions ate satisfied in Peru. Among ancient Peruvian mummies deposited 
under the same conditions, some have the blue-black hair of the Mongol, others the Light 
brown and auburn hair otherwise characteristic of the Caucasian race. 

When describing the brown, soft, and wavy hair on some of these South American 
mummies, Wilson (1864, p, 235) already contrasts them with specimens found by him in 
Indian graves elsewhere: “In all these the hair retains its black colour and coarse texture, 
unchanged alike by time and inhumation; ... In this respect, therefore, the disclosures of 
the ancient Peruvian cemeteries, of Atacama reveal important variations from one of the 
most persistent and universal characteristics of the modem American races 5 nor is their 
evidence less conclusive as to the essential diversity in craniaE conformation.” 

No less important is the fact that countless Peruvian mummies have been discovered, 
not buried in the sand, but in scone-walled and roofed burial vaults, or even in roomy 
burial caves like those at the Patacas peninsula. The hair of these has not been exposed to 
the sand ai all, not even to the Light. Some of these mummies, which, furthermore, have been 
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closely covered by unladed and brilliantly-coloured blankets and hoods, have still revealed 
a soft brownish hair when the hood has been lifted. 

These circumstances combine to show that it is at least dangerous to argue from the 
mummy-finds that none of lbe prehistoric peoples in Peru had brownish hair. When the 
ideal conditions of a dry cave burial leave wool and cotton tapestry and mummy-covers 
in their original and brilliant colours., and \ et die mummies inside occasionally have brown¬ 
ish hair, then the conclusion is that a post- mortem fading must have effected the well -protec¬ 
ted hair but not its covering, — a rather unlikely happening. 

Suppose that formerly living people represented by the present mummi -bundles in Peru 
actually had included individuals with fine brown hair, the sweeping assumption that all 
brown hair among these mummies must have faded From an original bluish-black would 
remove all possibility of identifying them. The only wav of Securing conclusive evidence, in 
our day, that some of them had brownish hair, would be if some thoughtful aboriginal bad 
taken hair-samples of some black-haired and of some brown-liaired individuals, tied each 
up separately with string and deposited them all together jn one basket and in one burial 
vault, where ail remained together under exactly the same conditions until opened, by the 
anthropologist in modern times* There would then be two possibilities: 

a) The modern discoverer of the basket would find only brown hair samples. In that 
case lie could not safely deduce anything, since the black samples might possibly have 
turned brown in the basket. 

b) He would find some black hair-samples together with the brown ones. In that case 
he would know that the brown ones were natural and not faded, or else there would have 
been no black samples in the basket. 

Strangely enough, this particular experiment has been carried out in detail: The early 
American superstition as to the magical properties ol human hair (Luoinala 19.p, p. 49), 
which is so marked also among the Polynesians (Buck 1922, p. 40), impelled some early 
native of Chacota Bay, on the Pacific coast below Tiahuanaco, to place a whole selection 
oi hair-dippings from different relatives in the grave of a small but well equipped family. 
'The grave, described by Wilson (1862, Vol. II t p. 228; italics by T- H_), contains the 
.mummies of a man, a woman and a child, evidently persons of some distinction. Together 
with their still bright-coloured personal belongings and some food and coca-leaves there 
are also some hags of finely woven texture, all in a perfect state of preservation. In these 
are “locks of human hair, each secured by a string tied with a peculiar knot. All the 
bait is of fine tcxrure, of various 5hade5,/fKW fm light brawn to black, and to all appearance 
has undergone no change. .. „ In this Family tomb, in which lay the parents with their 
in!ant child, we may assume with little hesitation that we have the locks of hair of the 
surviving relatives: in all probabilities of elder members of the same family ax the infant 
interred here in its mother’s graved 1 

Here the discovery of black and fine light brown hair-locks each secured by a string and 
placed :n the same bag is a perfect example of alternative (b) 3 i.e. rhar the locks of fine light 
brown hair cannot merely be faded, or the black locks would not have been present among 
them. 

About the infant itself we further learn that its scalp fl is thick l v covered with very line 
■dark brown hair. " And (Ibid., p. 22ft); "The male mummy is that of a man in the maturity 
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of life, in the usual sitting position with the knees drawn up to the thin, , , , The hair has 
undergone little or no change, and differs essentially from that most characteristic feature 
of T he Indian of the northern continent. It is brown in colour, and as fine in tenure as the 
most delicate Anglo-Saxon’s hair. It is neatly braided and arranged, the front locks being 
formed each into a roll on the side of the head, while the hair behind is plaited Into a Tri¬ 
angular knot of six braids. The garments and wrappings of this mummy were of fine 
texture, woven in woollen materials of diverse colours; and tire head-dress was first an 
oblong hood with particoloured stripes, and over this a cap formed of woollen threads 
of various colours, ingeniously woven, and surmounted by feathers and an ornament 
formed of the quills of the condor, , . . The body of the female from the same tomb 
presents in general similar characteristics. The hair is shorter, and somewhat coarser, but 
fine when compared with that of the northern Indians, Ids of a light brown colour, smooth, 
and neat ly braided across the upper pact of the forehead, then carried backward and se¬ 
cured on each side of the head,” 

This little family seems ro be of high cultural and social standing to judge from dress 
and ornament, and in all probability of somewhat mixed descent, to judge from the differ- 
cm hair-samples of ancestors or relatives which were placed in their grave. 

Wilson (Ibid., p« 246) strengthens the evidence of the hair-samples from this Chocota 
family grave bv describing another discovery amidst the grave-finds In the same neigh¬ 
bourhood. This second find was an embalmed mummy-bead : 

“The head was tound detached, and carefully preserved ■without the body. It appears 
to have been prepared by desiccation, without the use of resins or other antiseptics, and 
was enveloped in a thick cotton bag, ... ft is unique, so tar as the observations of its 
finder extend, and presents some striking points of dissimilarity to any of the crania 
already described, ... The forehead is broad and high, the nose prominent, the cheek 
bones strongly developed, the alveolar edges of the jaws oh ells civ arched in front, and the 
incisor teeth stand In a vertical position. The hair which is brown, and slightly grey, js 
remarkably fine, waved in short undulations, with a tendency to curl. , . . The orifices of 
the cars are filled with tufts of cotton, and the same are passed through srits in the Iobuli. 
Mr. Blake suggests that this might have been the head of some noted curaca or chief of a 
hostile country taken in battle, and preserved as a trophy; but Dr. Morton refers to the 
practice of the natives at Port M nigra ve on the Northwest Coast, as well as those of other 
tribes, of decapitating their dead chiefs, and preserving their heads apart. The same 
singular custom prevails in the Ladrone and Society Islands, as well as in others of the 
South Sea Islands, from which it may be inferred that it was not the head of an enemy, but 
of a person of distinction.” 

\ mutual deviation in head shape between these Choc ora Bay finds seems to stress 
further the existence of local laccblcndmg, although some artificial index modification also 
seemed probable to Wilson. Bur the Important aspect of these discoveries is that, amidst 
an aboriginal population known to us as typically coarse-haired, straight-haired and black- 
haired, some prehistoric mummies have been interred including race-elements with a hair- 
texture as fine as ' "the most delicate Anglo-Saxon’s hair"'. We even hear of instances where 
such remarkably fine hair is "waved in short undulations, with a tendency no curl”, and 
occurs in various shades of brown, even “fine light brown” and “brown, and slight I 1 , grey”. 
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Referring to the above-described mummies and the finding of the mixed hair-samples, 
Wilson himself pointed out (Ibid*, p, 232) that: “The colour and texture of the hair are 
facts of great importance to the ethnologist, as indicating essential differences from the 
modern Indians in one important respect; and therefore confirming the probability of 
equally important ethnic differences, suggested by other evidence, ” The author stressed 
in conclusion that discoveries such as mummies and bags with tine and Silky brown hair 
on the coast of ancient Peru “go far to disprove the assumed unit) ol physical i\ pe through¬ 
out the Western Hemisphere, No feature of the modern Indian is more universal, or 
yields mote slowh even to the effacing influence of hybridity than the long, coarse black 
hair ►.. ” 

OnU about ninety miles further south on the same coast, a most carefully preserved 
mummy of an adult woman is described by Dawson (1928, p. 127): "... it was carefully 
and elaborately embalmed, .... The whole body has been plastered abundantly with some 
gumlike resinous material mixed with oil of a strongly aromatic smell, and which is 
deliquescent/* We further learn that: ‘‘The scalp retains abundant light-brown hair, 
which is parted in the centre and arranged in two long plaits which bang from above 
each ear.” 

We shad later see that supporting finds are made in the cave-burials at Paracas, while 
at Ancon on the Peruvian coast just north of Callao, Reiss and Stubcl (1 & 80 By, PL 16,17) 
discovered a colourful bundle of beautiful and aristocratic cloth containing human bones, 
and ornamented by beautiful long and wavy human hair, brown in colour and fine in 
texture. Through the kind cooperation of Dr. R. Canon Cachot and Dr. [,, J\ Galvez 
of Vluseo National de Antropologia y Arqueologia in Lima, and of Dr. P. Pawlik 
of Instituto de Hstudsos Rtnologicos, 1 have been able to reproduce here for the first time 
a photographic selection of mummy heads and hair-samples of non-Mongoloid type from 
prehistoric Peru. The specimens (illustrated in their natural colour in Plates XXXIV- 
XXXVI) were selected and photographed by the museum staff from some of the extensive 
anti hitherto unpublished material of pre-Inca origin which is preserved in the museum 
Store-rooms. 

it may be surprising to find individuals with these non-Mongoloid hair characteristics 
among the graves of aboriginal Peru, yet it should not he more surprising than to find 
them among the live inhabitants of adjoining Polynesia, As we have seen in Part IV, die 
Mendana expedition and other early European voyagers found sporadic individuals with 
brown and reddish-brown hair of fine texture, long and wavv, as they pushed with the 
sud of the trade winds from Peru into Polynesia and adjoining sections of Melanesia. 
These rudimentary elements on the islands have never been explained, but merely accepted 
on account of their undeniable existence as an Um-kebu strain that runs through the 
aboriginal population on all the major Polynesian islands* 

Intermarriage with Frizzy-haired Melanesians lias often been suggested to explain the 
occurrence among Polynesians of what Wallace (1883, p. 499) terms “the slightly curly or 
wavy hair which distinguishes them from all Mongoloid tribes/* However, the line silky 
texture and vague undulation occasionally seen In Polynesian hair is so fat from being 
ihe result ol admixture with coarse-haired, stiff-haired and frizzy-headed Melanesians 
that Sullivan (see Part IV) found it to cone lit closely with Caucasoid norms. Also, the 
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rare occurrence of naturally brown or reddish hair is more of an alien intrusion in 
Melanesia than among the genuine Maori-Polynesians to windward. 

We recall from Part IV Buck’s statement that the general Maori hair-colour was black, 
but that brown and reddish hair occurred among certain tribes and was claimed by them 
as an inheritance from the light-skinned European-like branch of pre-Maori ancestry 
{the Patu-paiarehe). He added: “In the Auckland Museum there is a hank of beautiful 
wavy hair, obtained from a rock shelter near Waitakcreh That it belonged to pre-European 
days is proved by file toot ends being plaited together and bound round with fine braid 
prepared from the same hair. Curiously enough, the only other specimen of hair in the 
same case is also bound round with fine hair braid and is datk brown in colour,” 

Compare the description of the brown-haired detached mummy-head found at Chotota 
Bay, of which Wilson (1862) wrote; "It has been neatly braided, and several of the plaited 
braids are passed across the forehead, for which purpose they have been lengthened bv the 
addition oi false hair, so ingeniously joined as neatly to escape detection,” 

Ibis custom of fastening additional human hair to a person’s own is in itself worth v 
of comment. In Captain Cook’s journal {1784, Voi, II, p« 251) from the discovery of the 
Hawaiian Islands, we read about the local native hair: “Instances of wearing it, in a 
singular manner, were sometimes met with among the men, who twist it into a number of 
separate parcels, like the tails of a wig, each about the thickness of a finger; though the 
greatest part of these, which are so long that they reach far down the back, we observed, 
were artificially fixed upon the head, over their own hair. 7 ’ 

Among the islanders of the Society Group, we learn (Turbott 1947, p, 153) that: 
‘'Cords of finely braided human hair were bound round and round the head to form a 
turban. 7 1 he same author, in his paper on “Hair Cordage in Oceania”, shows {Ibid., pp, 151, 

15 5) that plaited or rolled cordage of human liait was common throughout Polynesia, was 
used in parts of Micronesia, but in Melanesia only in distinctly Polynesian colonies. He 
concludes that the distribution of human hair cordage throughout Polynesia and Poly¬ 
nesian colonies “would suggest that its use was a feature of the early culture shared by the 
Polynesians before their dispersal from a common home," It is therefore interesting to 
note the frequent archaeological discoveries of human bait cordage in Peru, several 
specimens ot which are preserved among the hair-samples in Musco National of Lima, 

\ false red wig (Izikowitz *93,1), as well as a few attempts to cover black hair with red 
paint (Wilson iS6a; etc.), have been recorded from Peruvian graves, and the Chibcha- 
inspired Colorado® of Hquador made their hair artificially red by plastering it with the 
waxy paste of the imttit (achiote), This reminds us of die similar attempts, v. idespread in 
Polynesia, to imitate the venerated and natural!’., red ttru-ktihu bait 1 by artificial applications* 
(See page 19& above,) 3 

1 I Fagcn £1939, t>|>. 19, 2:5-2, j) shows chat rhe hair of ihc (/dorado Indians La Its natural state is black and coarse* 
buc among rhe males it is aLmosi always plasretctl red with the waxy red paste of ihe achiotc: 11 To cxit;ici ike color, 

! nt" I ndian places a good quaot ty of the seeds in his hand, expectorates upon them or wets them with a little water, 
and rubs his hands Together, as one might rjytJce suds with, wap. He then ilirows aside die seeds anJ applies the 
color to his hail', an act constantly repeated unci! it and the scalp aie thickly cohered with the red p:ntC. ,r He shows 
that: J '']'he female does- not dye the halt, but is content, on festive occasions, to rub a Lut of achiotc paste 00 fire 
crown of the head only." Further: "The symbolism of this singular custom is most difficult to determine." lie 
says of the achiotc ; “The French call it roucou, derived from the word tirucu used by tribes of the Cnjisoss,” 
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Tall stature i narrow fate t and non-Mongoloid hair on Par at as mummies 

Nowhere in Peru has a really large group of pre-Tnca mummies been preserved for 
posterity under better conditions than, those of the Paracas burial caverns and stone-lined 
tombs on the Pacific coast. Stewart (1945, p. 49} says: “One of the most important devel¬ 
opments in Peruvian archeology was the discovery in 1925 by Teilo and Lothrop of two 
sites on the Paracas Peninsula, iS km r south of Pisco, representing one of the earliest 
coastal cultures. Here several handled carefully wrapped mummies were revealed, a 
small series os whit h have been systematically examined. K roc bet tentatively places these 
remains within llie Early Nazca period, felloholds that they even antedate this time and arc 
contemporary with Early (..havln, and the Carbon \4 method suggests that they date from 
about 500 B. f,., plus or minus icc years. There is accordingly no doubt about their 
great age and pre-Inca origin. 

Examining the blood groups in the tissues of some of these mummies. Candela (194s, 
p. (15) failed to get the normal reactions ol naturally dried and untreated mummies. lie 
suggested that one reason was “the presence in most of the tissues of some gummy, 
resinous material, serving perhaps as a preservative, This Substance was particularly 
evident in the extracts produced by means of boiling water, and it rendered the perform¬ 
ance of the tests by rbis method almost impossible.” 

Examining the Paracas skeletal remains, Stewart (1945, p. 5 9) found that these mu m mi . 
fitJ individuals were of a noticeably taller stature than formerly known Indians in Peru, 
and that they differ from known Indians also in facial form. Both cranial deformation and 
trepanning were observed. Stewart’s own conclusion was: “it appears hence that the 
Paracas group dfilers from the Peruvian skeletal remains thus lar studied, particularly in 
general sire and in narrowness of the facial features. As I have pointed out, however, 

llus may be a selected group of large males and not typical of thu population ns a 
whole.” 

Ihe author also suggests that the narrowness of tile facia! features may perhaps be 
explained as a secondary- alteration following an artificial deformation of the skull, 

II there was any way of ascertaining that all people in pre-Inca Peru were the same as 
ihosc oHnca times, dien these explanations would undoubtlv be the only logical ones, as a 
narrow face could then only occur through artificial pressure in infancy and an exceptional 
ndmesft only by a selection of unusual men for mummification. But unril an historically 
homogeneous race behind die Inca and pre-Inca Empires has been proved to have existed, 
there is still the possibility that the early people in question were embalmed not because 
ot their SIZE, but because of their rank or race. 

The barren some of these Paracas mummies was also thoroughly analysed. Trotter (194^ 
P- ()■/} ba-r^d the interesting hair analysis on pieces ot scalp from ten Paracas mummies 
ot wmen two were females, and of which one mate and one female had in advance been 
C . 3,S JjlLC ' aS young. She says; ., * there was some evidence that the or hers were old, 
since the sample in each case was interspersed with very light yellow hairs which may be 
assumed to have been white. In general, the color was a rusty brown and gave the appear- 
ancc of having faded. These hairs fluoresced, rhe lightish or yellowish ones more brilliantly 

an 1 e “ arluir hairs. In all eases the hairs were extremely brittle and had to be handled 
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with greatest care,” Further (p. 70): “ I he hair of mummies. 94 ami 310 was quite definitely 
wavy; that of the others appeared to be straight. ” 

Trotter docs not attempt to give any explanation of this latter interesting statement that 
two out of ten scalps examined had plainly wavy hair. 

N either does she imply that the ms tv brown hair-colour showed evidence oi having 
faded from the normal blue-black Indian hair, as will be seen tram the following. It would 
also seem difficult to visualize that the rusty hair had brightened from an original black 
if The light yellow hair on the same heads have darkened from white. One should expect 
that the hair colour of these mummies either has assumed a generally darker or a gene¬ 
rally Lighter hue. If patf mortem change of pigment has taken plaee on these particular 
Paracas mummies, as opposed to others in Peru and those in North Africa,, then the 
combination of both rusty brown and very Light yellow hair on the same heads would 
seem to argue that the original scalp either had been black interspersed with rusty brown 
hairs, or else yellow-blond interspersed with white hairs. The third possibility seems to be 
that the scalps in question have retained their original shades comparatively unmodified, 
like the mummy cloth. Let it also be borne in mind that we have previously dealt with a 
Peruvian mummy head that was described as brown and slightly grey. The mummy 
scalps now under discussion were also brown, but interspersed with light yellow. 

Apart from colour and degree of waviness of hair, its fineness and also die shape ol its 
cross section are, as is well known, the two additional characteristics used for classifying 
hair types. Mongoloid hair, like that of the common American Indian, is wide in cross 
section urea and circular in cross section farm. The degree of ovalness in cross section 
form seems closely associated with the degree of waviness or curliness of the hair itself 
T rotter (Ibid ., p. 7 1) says about the microscopically analysed form of the Paracas mummy- 
hair, after classifying ir in accordance with Martin’s grading system; “The cross section 
form shows so much divergency between the different mummies that they cover all 
divisions of hair form.,.” And: "It has been assumed that these mummies are all from 
one racial stock, therefore this analysis must necessarily be one of individual variation 
from an intraracial standpoint,” 

As to the of the cross section area, she found {Ibid., p. 7$) that - LL Thc size of the hair 
was much smaller than has been found for other Indians, but not so small as has been 
recorded for at least one white racial group [the Dutch]/ 1 

The author stressed in her summary that: "The Form and size of the hair often Paracas 
mummies showed wide variation.” She showed that although some of the hair samples 
were wide, vet die average from all ten mummies was “approximately % less than the 
average mean areas found for the four Indian tribes by Stcggcrda and Seibert and for the 
adult French Canadians- by Trotter and Dawson. 

Unguided by am working hypothesis Trotter presents her important analysis of the 
Paracas mumm; hair as a series of remarkable somatoLogical data from early coastal Peru. 
On the assumption that the current anthropological view is correct, that no intrusive or 
mixed race element was present in Peru before the arrival of the Spaniards, Trotter was 
led to speak of the necessety of “individual variation from an intraracial standpoint”, 
while suggesting that t 3 ac unusual Caucasoid fineness ol the hair might possibly have been, 
due to changes during the process of mummification. On my asking whether or not there 
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was any actual reason to believe that the fine, brownish, and occasionally wavy Caracas 
mummy hair had changed greatly post mortem, having been coarse anti black like normal 
Indian hair on the five natives. Dr. Trotter (1951)1 wrote me as follows with reference to 
her paper quoted above: “I have gone over all the evidence we have and have discussed 
it with Mr. O, II. Duggim, who is now working with me on the subject of hair, Ills 
background is an interesting one, since he lias worked in the hair and fiber section of the 
! ■ Ik 1 have come to the conclusion that there are two mistakes in my paper on the mum¬ 
mies’ hair. The first mistake was to introduce the word ‘Indian’, and the second was the 
use of the word ‘faded’* Now I shall try to answer your direct question wirh a direct 
answer. The hair of the Patacas mummies which J examined in t 94^ may have changed 
color and texture slightly. However, the amount of change in either color or texture from 
any evidence we have would not deny that the original color was a reddish brown and that 
the original texture was fine.” Although no reason was found to warrant rhe hypothesis 
that the reddish-brown scalps had ever laded from blue-blacky microscopic examination 
showed that rhe light yellow hairs, interspersed to a very slight extent in eight of the 
samples, contained no pigment, and hence presumably had been even lighter, or white. 

Trotter further writes that the cross-section area of hair is closely correlated with its 
weight, and that hair of Arabs of Central Iraq was tested for change in weight before and 
afrej dehydration, Alter 16 hours of dehydration the alteration of weight ended, and no 
1 in tfier l harige tot d*. place afterwards, fbe hair had then lost between 4 and 5 per cent of irs 
weight. 1 rotter (ipid.) writes; "Since this Arab hair lost its weight during the tirsr [6 hours 
of dehydration it is 'unlikely that shrinkage of mummy hair (if it docs occur) could greatly 
; xceed j per cent of the volume.” Phis is interesting, since she found, as we have earlier 
seen, rfiat although some oJ the Paracas hair samples were wide, yet the average from 
id] the mummies examined was approximately 30 % Jess than on normal Indian hair. 
Evidently then, Trotter Is right in being cautious in the use of the word ‘Indian 1 with 
reference to the Patacas mummies, provided the term ‘Indian 1 may not be used in its 
wildest sense to denominate any racial type inhabiting the Americas before the arrival of 
Columbus. 


Before J was kindly furnished with this interesting information by Trotter, die British 
Museum had suggested VV. R. Dawson as a leading British authority to consult on the 
question of possible change in mummy hair. Dawson (192ft, p. izy) who is earlier quoted 
as examining on the Pacific coast of North Chile an embalmed adult women with “abun- 
d.iru light-brown, hair , was kind enough to send me his opinion as follows s : 

f rom the examination of a large number of mummies both from Egypt and other 
countries including South America, my opinion is that hair does not undergo an', marked 
change post-mortem.; The hair of a wavy or curly individual remains curly or wavy, and 
ihai of a straight-haired person remains straight. In mumm ies and desiccated bodies the 
hair has a tendency to he crisp and brittle, but this is the natural result of the drying-up 
«'t the selacecres glands, which during life, feed fatty matter into the hair follicles which 
■ceps the hair supple and flexible. ,,. it seems to me very unlikely that any change in 
colour would take place in a body which had never been exposed to the light, To 


* J*' EmlTcr > off,ross Anatomy, Washington University School oFMfrdlcinc, Lwer dated June 22 ten 

1 Lcettx gated May it, i. 
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sum up i hen, all the evidence I have indicates that the nature of hair does not a her after 
death except in. becoming dry and brittle.” 

There is accordingly every reason to give full attention to the non-Mongoloid charac¬ 
teristics of the somatological remains at Patacas. Obviously the high percentage of reddish, 
brown hair on these embalmed culture bearers does not represent a cross-section ofr-the po¬ 
pulation in Peru as a whole during these early periods. Wc may well assume that the 
common Indian was not mummified, the process at least of true embalming would in all 
likelihood be restricted to the upper social classes of such peoples as knew the process 
of artificial mummification. It is therefore especially interesting to note the high ratio of 
brown hair among the blade on the early people who evolved- or imported—the high- 
cultures of Peru. 

The position may be briefly summarised thus: An analysis is made of a group of well- 
preserved m ummi es from the central coast of Peru for die specific purpose of gaining all 
possible information, about the physical, appearance of the unknown bearers of a lost pre- 
Inca high-culture. If their stature* cranial and facial indices* and hair had been found to 
concur with the physical data already known as characteristic of the region* then the 
observed data would probably have been used as an argument for homogeneity of race, 
without considering the possibility that the extinct race may ba\ e looked entirely different 
from what their own remains suggested. 

As it is, however, neither stature* cranial and facia] indices, nor hair* have been round 
to concur with the familiar norm of local Indians, and it has therefore been suggested 
that these mummies in every way misrepresent the physical type or their own unknown 
race. Divergency in head form is readily accounted for through more or less distinguishable 
modification in early childhood, a practice which admittedly occurred; and, a difference 
in face type is explained as possibly a secondary result of the former deformation, a 
hypothesis of less apparent: strength, as this should give a narrow face-form 10 any Peruvian 
whose head was correspondingly deformed. When the hair is brown it is suspected as 
having been formerly black, and when exceptionally tine it may have shrunk. Tv hen 
wavy and including all extremes ot hair-form, it may be unusual variations from the 
mean tribal norm. The skeleton, which cannot have HKrtusea through deformation in 
infancy or mummification, can still give us a wrong impression of the bodily build, if we 
assume that only the largest men of the community were specially selected for mummi¬ 
fication. 

Separately considered, each of these excuses tor the unexpected nature or the Paracas 
mummies may carry some weight, but as a whole they met eh work against each other. 
It would be too fantastic to assume lhar all the main physical traits of the mummies analysed 
should in one way or another misrepresent the mummified race, both through childhood 
deformation, post mortem shrivelling and lading, Individual divergency and intentionally 
selective burials. If this be so, nothing has been learnt from the discovery of the Paracas 
mummies as such, everything pertaining to their physical appearance may be misleading, 
and for those who wanted to know what these early people were like, nothing is gained 
by seeing them. On the other hand, while drawing no exaggerated conclusions, it can 
safely he said that nothing discovered in the Paracas caves argues against the hypothesis 
that 1 3 foreign Caucasian-like race entered into the culture complex ot pre-Inca 1 nu. 
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and that this race was comparatively tall in stature, with a narrow Face, and hair in varying 
shades of brown, tine in texture and occasionally wavy. We can only say that we have 
found what we were looking for also among the physical remains of prehistoric Peru. 
They conhmi what was indicated by the Inca memories and the pre-Inca pottery heads: 
that a non-Mongoloid and Caucasian dike element seems to have been present in the ear!., 
local era. The burden of proof, and of finding a plausible explanation, here rests upon 
those who maintain that nothing but Mongoloid traits have been observed in available 
human material from pre-Inca Peru. 


I lift otic evidence. 

In his popular survey of aboriginal culture in prehistoric America, Verrill (1927; 1949) 
bring* up for a stimulating discussion some of the elementary questions pertaining to the 
rise and spread of the local high-cultures. Pointing out the coherent geographical pattern 
of old civilizations in the New World, he stresses (1929) the improbability of rhis inter- 
t topical distribution-area being the result of numerous sudden and independent flowerings 
of cul ture in these often unfavourable desert and jungle areas. He points to the generally 
noted absence of any local culture-growth or cultural experimentation underlving the 
respective cult sires, such as ( .oclc, ban Augustin, Tiahuanaco etc.,, and to the fact that 
each distinct culture area shows the widest variation from the others in detail and character, 
although the basic ideas were the same and were consistently common to them all. This, 
lead:, ] 1 s i] to the logical deduction that migrants Srom some of the local civilizations may 
perhaps have been active among the aboriginal population in all these localities, spreading 
me basic principles of their own religious beliefs and cultural doings into foreign and more 
primitive culture domains. The resultant high-cultures may thus in each ease represent a 
blending oft he local primitive culture and the. intruding civilization, the primitive elements 
being perhaps largely responsible for the final, destruction of the civilization and the 
abandonment of its original cult site. 

'O' an argument against the much disputed hypothesis of a racial homogeneity in abo¬ 
riginal America, the same author (1927, p. 45) writes : 

""Although the majority of North American Indians have brown eyes and coarse, 
straight, black hair, there arc tribes whose eyes are hazel, grey, or even blue, and whose 
haii is brown rather than black, arid is soft and line. Indeed, if we read over all the accounts 
oi the old discoverers and explorers we will find that, even in those days, the men who had 
actually travelled among the Indians had accurately described these variations. Damping 
Lie pirate naturalist, Ringrose, Esquemdiug, and many others called particular attention 
10 chc !i S ht skil15 brown hair of many tribes and, in several places in their journals, 
they State that the women arc ‘as fair as any woman of Spain', or that their hair 'is exceed¬ 
ingly long and soft and of pleasing brown shade'. This proves that the light skins, brown 

hair, and grey eyes of some Indian tribes arc not due to any admixture of Caucasian 
blood. 31 

Whatever may be the origin of these Caucasian-like features, they had at least found 
riieu way to early America, or had developed locally, before the Spaniards arrived. Already 
bv t 5 oz or i 5 o 4i Angelo T rev ban's letter to the King and Queen of Spain was published'. 
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describing the men, of a certain A raw a k tribe as “ol light colour, with long hair and 
beards* V 

As fat as the Inca territory is concerned, it may be interesting to notice a reference made 
bv Pedro Pizarro (1571, p, who himself took part in the conquest of Peru. He distin¬ 
guishes between the lords and ladies of the land (the Inca long-ears) and the 'common and 
lowly* population who were their subjects: “Among the Ladies there were some tail ones, 
not among the daughters of the Kings, bur among (those of) the orej ones, their kinsmen. 
, r . They considered themselves beautiful, and almost all the daughters, ot these Lords 
and ore]ones were so. The Indian women ot the Guaneas, Chachapoyas and i .anarch were 
the common women, but most of them beautiful. The rest of the womanhood of this 
kingdom were plump, neither beautiful nor ugly, hut of average appearance. The people 
of this kingdom of Peru were white but of a tawny hue, and among them the Lords and 
Ladies were whiter than Spaniards. I saw in this land an Indian woman and a child who 
did not differ from those who are white and blond. These people say that the latter were 
the children of the heathen gods.” 

Pizarro saw the aboriginal Peruvian nation before the fair-skinned local society was 
absorbed bv the Spanish settlers, and before a casual light and blond Peruvian could be 
suspected of post-Columbian impurity of blood, Obviously, it was the particular minority 
of the Inca nation, consisting of the upper aristocracy and the superior physical and intel¬ 
lectual types (judged by European taste and standards) which after the conquest quickly 
became absorbed by and lost among the Gasri Ilian colonists. The local Indian population 
of Peru to-day arc only the descendants of the lower classes and of less attractive mental 
and physical types among the masses once ruled by the Cuzco Incas. They give a thorough¬ 
ly misleading conception of the former Inca aristocracy, their physical and mental bearing 
and quality, their culture and knowledge. 

As Ver rill (15149, p. *t) again expressed it: 

+ \. , * rbc Mayas, the Aztecs and the Incans were not homogenous races of one blood. In 
ad cases the 1 , were the result of conquest and confederation of mam races and tribes b\ an 


3 Rad in. '1942, p_ 7) writes: “The Trcvraan letter thus contains the earliest description ui trie natives of Souri-. 
America and merits full qnOE-iliVnl 1- 1 J lit men, <il light color, with lon.i? hair and beards, air of fine si atm e, gentle, 
iind show a tits:nc for new things, and rhis was indicated by signs. And they Indicate with ihc hand that the interior 
of the country was very populous, and had various- peoples; lof when we a-sited them about both the cb^ir and the 
utensils* they managed to indicate by signs with the band that people came from inside the country and took sbt-l i 
of the pearls —or rather, of the containers (i. e. oysters) and pearls—for rheir garment?. fThose fifths) had also 
some doilies of c .noil/ ” Lothegp (194a, P- ijS) writes concerning ihe high culture ceru re ui' Code in Parian: :i: 
*'.. .wc should point our tbar the population of Cueld truly wc -1 have been ot muhipL origin. At ihc hvgu ot 
the sistcenth century, Spanish accounts tn:»kc clear, there was great diversity of speech and physical type. This * 
cscoifilifLcd by the jri'inr bearded warriors, of E scot is. by 1 he- freljUccit need of interp'Cters between on« village and 
the next,” He also wtiies concernir.R the trilics in this same neighbourhood (1$^. p. > j) ■ ^ c have already quoted 

fp. re) a passage from AndagOyft cunceming the very fal watnut? of Hscoua. I he existence ot tbuSe in conlitmed 
by Espinosa who remarks that two brothers of rhe chief were ‘so Jar^u and strong th.v they seemed giants; nfi-l one 
of them as bearded as the mutt boarded Christian coukl be ' Certain skeletons at ihe Sltio Cuoil- measured over 
178 centimeters fj feet, to indies) in the ground although not in a fully emended position and certain individuals 
must have stood well over 6 fott in life. Less definin' evidence of phyafetf variation comes front L6pea de Goman 
who stutes di;ii most of the natives varied in color between yellow ami'lion but some were as black as 1 he inhabits 
of Guinea. The same writer also mentions very tall people." 
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intellectually superior people. No doubt these superior people, who formed the ruling 
classes,—the priests, tec,- were of a distinct type from the bulk of the population, ... 'Hie 
Incas rhemsdves were, we know from the records of the Spaniards, a much lighter- 
colored lot than their subjects, and possessed almost Caucasian features; Portraits made 
from life soon after and even during the conquest prove this, and the same is true of the 
aristocracy of the Aztecs,” 

fhe noted I nca historian, Markham (1911, p. izi), has also stressed this physical 
distinction: “We sec the Incas in the pictures at the church of Santa Ana at Cuzco. The 
colour of the skin was many shades lighter than rhat of the down-trodden descendants 
of their subjects; the forehead high, the nose slightly aquiline, the chin and mouth firm, 
the whole face mfjestic, refined, and intellectual.” 

We have also seen that one of the ruling Incas received the name Viracocha because 
he found himself able to grow a beard, Inca Viracocha’s sister-wife was called Mama- 
Runtu, meaning “Mother Egg’ . Tins was, says Inca GarcilasjSo, because of her fair com¬ 
plex tom as she was supposed to be “white as an egg”. 

Those who doubt that beards grew in aboriginal Peru have overlooked the fact thar 
when the Spaniards arrived the Inca nation already possessed their own word for a “bearded 
man : Sonkhasupa. (Ondegardo 1940, p, 154-) Although anything but light-skinned, the 
primitive and isolated Sirronos of Inca-occupied Bolivia had also great bushy beard', 
besides slightly wavy, fine hair, 

ri c have seen how the lnc;t dynasty claimed divine and solar descent through inheri- 
tance from rheir leading culture-hero viracocha; also how Titicaca Island tradition de¬ 
scribed the Incas as the offspring of native women and a subsequently expelled race of 
white men, 1 hese native bclieis should be judged alongside the early European, paintings 
ul die Incas ar Cuzco, as well as Przarro s already quoted statement that among rhe 
Inca nobles "there were some who were whiter than [lie Spaniards". PLzarro’s statement, 
ako^ that white and blond individuals were locally considered to be “the children of the 
heathen gods” lias specific significance when we recall that it was Viracocha who was the 
“heathen god” confronted by the Spanish missionaries in Peru. 

,..nu e the blond woman and child met by Piz&rro in early Inca Peru were locally con¬ 
sidered to be “I he children oi the gods”, we may recall how the same expression was. used 
in 1 oly nesia, where blond or uru^kabu individuals among the native stock were called “the 
golden-haired children of langaroa . We have earlier seen how Tangaroa, in the Society 
Group, was stated to be but another name for the first Polynesian monarch Tiki (Tin), 
which again take us back to the original name for Viracocha, the “heathen god” of Peru, 
We also recall how fair-haired children were held in high esteem in Polynesia, such hair 
hemg regarded in New Zealand as a sign of high chieftainship. On the Titicaca plateau, 
even to-da;., we karn [com La Barrc (1948, p, 217) that among the Aymara Indians: 

“Children or babies with white hair (albinos) are called Tati turn Mmate. or ‘beloved of 
the Lord’.” 


I. is interesting to note that the earliest Spanish explorers recorded an exceptional white- 
ness of the skin, and occasionally light hair, among Peruvians who had never before seen 
Europeans, Lor it is obvious that such natives, if met a generation later, or in our day, 
would be overlooked as of mixed European descent, whereas we should look to the com- 
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rcion hulk of the mun- primitive-looking population for genuine representatives of pre- 
Spanish South America. The evident impossibility of distinguishing pre-European from 
post-European elements with regard to Caucasian-like individuals among the Peruvian 
Indians of to-day .makes a search for pre-Inca hereditary traits among the present popu¬ 
lation even more turilc. Thus a survey of Titicaca Island physical types to-day mar per¬ 
haps to some extent indicate a complex background, but nothing more. Bandelier (1310, 
p. 67) wrote from the island: “Among the men there are some tall and well formed figures, 
with pleasant faces; many arc of low stature and have sinister countenances,** There is 
still an individual variation in skin colour among aboriginal Peruvian Indians, hut only 
when a marked distinction ss found to set aside 11 tribe rather than art individual, the 
possibility of European infiltration is somewhat reduced. Thus, when a whole Peruvian 
highland tribe, like the Chachapoya, are noted for what is described as an “unusually Jighr 
skin’ 3 (Rowe 1946, p. 187}, die persistence of a hereditary characteristic from early times 
is certainly suggested. 1 

Although as a general rule brown hair seems Co have vanished from aboriginal Peru 
with the era of the culture-yielding prcdcsccssors of the present Quccbua and Aymata- 
speaking population, brown hair has sporadically appeared—as in the uru-kehu strains of 
Polynesia—among other sporadic South American Ltibes until our days. In Ids paper on 
“The pigmentation, and hair of South American Indians**, Steggerda {1930, p. 85) first 
shows the vteal instability of skin colour among the aborigines of this territory, varying 
from rhose who have “a very light skin color, almost white” to those whose colour is 
“a coppery or even purple-brown”. He then goes on to say {Ibid,, p. 89): 

“In describing the hair of Indians in both North and South America, anthropologists 
very frequently use the general adjectives: 'coarse*, 'black/, and 'straiglif, Many tribes, 
however, do differ from this description; and those comments of anthropologists that 
deviate significantly are recorded below. According to Harris (r 9:6), who has made a 
thorough study of the brown and white Indians of San litas, the hair is black in brown 
Indians, and from flaxen to straw-colored in the white Indians. ... Skottsberg (1913) 
describes the hair of the Aincaluf as brown, in contrasl to rhe uniformly black hair of rhe 
Fuegians. {Their eyes are dark blue in children].,. In the Guayaki, the hair varies from 
brown to shiny black (Vdlard 1934). Serrano (1930) lias made an interesting observation 
on the Mataco and Ch&roti; the hair of adults is black, while in the children it is reddish. ... 
Roquette-Pinto (193K .< comments on the hard, straight hair of the Namfoftiara, but mentions 
that he has seen a few of these Indians with wavy hair. The Ptihum, an independent group 
in Colombia, is worthy of special comment; Pericot y Garcia (1956) quotes a remark taken 
from Tastevin, in which the hair color of these Indians is described as chestnut brown 
to almost blond. Pericot y Garcia (1956), however, states that their hair is black and 
straight. . . The Jiacmrl hair color, though apparently black, shows a brown hue in strong 
sunlight, and the children always have this shade of hair, ... Wavy and frizzy hair has 
also been seen among certain individuals of the Arawnk tribes; according to Pericot y 
Garda (1936), the incidence of wavy and frizzly hair is rather great. Among the Indians 
whose hair sometimes diverges from rhe norm arc also the Botomb. There is a frequency 

1 W« Have jriisi seen chat the CharhispGVii were one of the particular tribes speeded a. ready by I’izsrro tor rhe 
beauty of their women. 
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of reddish-brown hair in this tribe (Mamzer 1919). Stegclmann (1903) also discovered 
a tribe of peculiar appearance living on the upper ftnvira River in Brasil, Their hair was 
light red, similar to that found in certain Jewish types- Their skin was red also. The other 
Indian tribes called them 'Coto 1 , which means “howling monkey", because ol" the similarity 
of their color to that of this particular monkey;’" 


Psychological reactions to European arrivals 

National traditions of a period when people of an other race had lived among them as 
rulers and culture-bearers would naturally produce a visible reaction in anv country ii" 
alien newcomers arrived with a physical appearance similar to that of the departed heroes* 
As is well known, it: was just such reactions that, in different circumstances, led to the 
easy conquest of Mexico and Pern, as well as to the tragic death of the famous Pacific 
explorer Captain Cook. 

When Juan de Grijalva led his expedition From Cuba to Cozumel Island in mi 8, and 
thence passed over to rhe Yucatan peninsula to explore the coast of the Mayas, and like¬ 
wise when Hernando Cortes in the following year landed in the old wake of Quefzalcoatl 
1 jr 1 he Aztec coast of V eta Cruz to begin fits famous conquest of Mexico, She Spaniards were 
amazed to find that vastly superior native armies remained quiescent instead of attacking 
or resisting the small invading party of Europeans, 

Hus circumstance had the greatest historic consequences, for the opening up of the 
New World to our own race. The sole reason for the failure of the Aztec emperor Monte¬ 
zuma to make use of his large fortresses and armies was the confusion m the native mind 
between the Spaniards and the white riietatchy which was the foundation of their own 
religion and history* 

Brin.ton 1.1882, p, 138) shows with the early Mexican chronicler Tezozomoc 1 hou the 
S reat A?tec monarch was confused; “. .. when his artists showed him pictures of the 
bearded Spaniards, and strings of glittering beads from Cortes, the emperor could doubt 
no longer, and exclaimed; “Truly this is the Quetzalcoatl we expected, he who lived with 
US of old in Tula. Undoubtedly it h he, Ce Acatl Imcmi, the god of ( >ne Reed, who is 
journeying. 1 ” 

The dramatic history of Cortes tells how the belief that he was the. returning Quetzal- 
coatl made the Aztecs sacriike to him a human victim, with whose blood the conqueror 
and Ids companions were marked. \X'hen Cortes had his hrst interview with Montezuma, 

c latter addressed him through the interpreter .Marina in very remarkable words that 
were recorded for posterity by Cortes himself in his Carta Se#md* t (October 30th, 

1 5 2 °J* : “Having delivered me the presents, he [Montezuma] seated himself next to me 
and spoke as follows: £ We have known for a long time, by rhe writings handed down by 
oui forefathers, that neither I nor any who inhabit this land ate natives of it, but for¬ 
eigners who ciinx- nete trom remote parts. We also know that we were led here by a ruler, 
whose subjects we all were, who returned to his country, and after a long lime came here 
1 and wished to lake his people away. But they had married wives and built houses, 

1 Crvnka Mtsuam,. Chap, icS. 

1 English translation by Brifttcm (iSBa, p, 139), 
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and they would neither go with him nor recognize him as their king; therefore hi went 
back hi We have ever believed that those who were of his lineage- would some time come 
and claim this land as his, and us as his vassals. From the direction whence you come, 
which is where the sun rises, and from what you tell me of this great lord who sent you, 
we believe and think it certain that lie is our natural ruler, especially since you say that for 
a long time he has known about us. Therefore you may feci certain that we shall obey 
you* and shall respect you as holding the place of that great lord, and iu all the land I rule 
you may give what orders you wish, and they shall be obeyed, and everything we have 
shall be put at s our service, And since you are thus in your own heritage and your own 
house, take your ease and rest from the fatigue of the journey and the wars you have had 
on the way, 51 5,1 

Brinton {Ibid., ]>. 140) comments: “Such was the extraordinary address with which the 
Spaniard, with his handful of men, was received by the most powerful war chief of the 
American continent, It confessed complete submission, without a struggle. But it was the 
expression of a general sentiment. When the Spanish ships for the ntst rime reached the 
Mexican shores the natives kissed their sides and hailed the white and bearded strangers 
from the east as gods, sons and brothers of Quetzalcoatl, come back from their celestial 
home to claim [heir own on earth and bring again the days of Paradise; a hope, dryly 
observes Father Mendieta, which the poor Indians soon gave up when they came to feel 
the acts of their visitors A” 

The Mai-a Empire and its civilisation had already ceased to exist by rhe time the first 
Spaniards arrived, but rhe early beliefs and predictions were still alive among the people. 
As Brinton {Jhid. y p, 167) says, they were obscure, “but the one paint that is clear rn them 
t!g that they distinctly referred to the arrival of white and bearded si rangers from the East, 
who should control the land and alter the prevailing religion.* Even that portion of rhe 
Itzas who had separated from the rest of their nation at the time of the destruction oi 
Maya pan (about T440 to) and wandered olf to the far south, to establish a powerful 
nation around Lake Peten, carried with them a forewarning that at the ‘eight age’ they 
should be subjected to a white race and have to embrace their religion;, , A' 1 

What passed in the more savage minds of the many Indians of Central America at ihe 
first siglit of the white Spaniards may be difficult to fudge, as nothing indeed happened 
among these smaller jungle tribes which could leave comparable traces in history. The 
Spaniards, rarely behaving as friendly “god-men”, frequently stirred up trouble with 
primitive peoples on the Isthmus, but there is still ample evidence that their physical 
appearance could enable rheto, like any white and bearded men, to pass Ireclj through 
the jungles as “supernatural^, Andagoya (1541-46, p- gives rhe Following instance, 
speaking of the original ‘migration 5 of a small group of Spaniards from Nata to Pans, 

1 The words o£ MontCJaimft ace Lrivcn by Fiulicr Sahflgun, Hiifvrin df Anivu Etpdfia, BcnsA tz , cJifp. uS- 
Montezuma referred to the prediction sfcVetd times, according r<> Bernal Diaz, Hiftma Vcrdadera d* A* Caa^uhta dr 
, : a iVirfna liipaaa, chap- Ry, tja. 

a liittoria J-uhtitutica Fndtaas, Hook a, cJvip. ia, 

m ‘‘X:ikuk Pcch. Ctneixta jttel maps, 156?,. MS-; J:i Libra dc Cl'ifun Baicim de Maw, \ yyy, AtS. Ibe kunvjr is .1 
.hi«tx.i-ry of the Conquest wntixn in Maya, by a native noble h who was an hUllLl ;it [lie time rhn Merida w,is founded 

(jj+a ). 11 ( 'Ibid,.) 

1 Uiari ilc Villapuriern,' Sotomayor, H-'i»rraAt ia Pnt'ineia dr ei pa-ssim (Madrid. IT 01 !* 
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north of Panama: “The Indiana had never seen Spaniards, and lie id such people to have 
faited iron! the skies, and they would not attack: them until they knew "whether they 
would die- 77 

IF we assume dm these primitive but warlike tribes retained no national memory of 
former ‘white people who had passed and claimed personal sun-descent, this incidunr 
pertaining to Spanish migration is no less informative, since it then at least shows how 
readily local primitives at that time confused a foreign race of light colour with super¬ 
natural sky-people and so let them, pass with our injury. ()nlv when this group of Spaniards, 
having received a gift from the savages amounting to “deven MSitlhms of good gold”, 
entire!) lost iheir heads and wanted ro seize the chief, did they involve themselves in 
hostilities and have to I lee itt rton'rt native Following the coastline to the province 

of Comogre, at the southern extremity of the Panama Isthmus, These: very same simple 
water-routes of migration or escape through Panama were open not only to the Spaniards, 
but also to any localor Kukukam of pne-historic times. 

Just south of this narrow Isthmus, the treasure-seeking Spaniards catered the territory 
■J the peaceful (.Jubeba or Colombia. I he car.iesL traditions of this northern Andean 
people were also of the arrival and local ministrations of a white and Jong-bearded 
monarch so that rhe Spaniards were immediately taken for members of the game race, 
i his hero was locally known under various names, among which were Sua and Chimi- 
nigagua, “and when the Spaniards first arrived they were supposed l<> be hi, envoys, and 
were called s ws or gagm., just as from the memory of a similar myth in Peru they were 
addressed as ViracochasT (See p* z8z above.) 

Tins brings us hack to Peru and the Inca Empire, where also a handful of Spaniards 
conquered an empire by the effects of their appearance upon the local hierarchy. As the 
subject has already been dealt wit ill we shall only give a brief summary of the Inca reactions 
lo the coming of the Spaniards based on tire early accounts of Gardlagso, Cieza, Sarnncmo, 
l J olo, and other chroniclers from early Peru. As man’s physical capacity and his desires 
and inclinations can not have changed much between the days of the Old Maya and 
barb Ch i.nm and those of Cortes and Pizarro, and as the size and conformal ion of the .land, 
its coasts and jungles, mountains and valleys were the same in both periods, one may well 
suspect that what happened in the generation of Pissarro could have happened also in the 
long centuries and millennia, when America wag unknown ro us. 

When the Spaniards had established their first small colonies at Darien, on the Atlantic 
ride of Panama, they soon marched across the narrow Isthmus to find, in i 5 ij, a vast 
ocean on the other side. Exploring the sparsely inhabited coastline further south along 
the Isthmus and northern Colombia, they found a closed jungle wall reaching to the sea, 
A.vl extensive stretches of mangrove-covered swamp-lands uninviting to treasure-Seekers, 
clergymen and settlers alike. This caused them to push on rather quickly install self-made 
sailing craft, closely Following the coastline with its fresh-water outlets in search of more 
favourable regions. It is generally thought that Andagoya reached Colombia in 1522, 
doing part of his exploration in a native canoe, and Pizatro went a little further two 
■ ears Leer. Returning from his first trip and setting out again, Pizarro passed on in 1527, 
^ ith ccrUiin interruptions, straight to Tumbez in Peru, and from here the coast of 
Chc formet Ghimu Empire was explored right down to Santa near Chimbote. 
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Thu?:, only fourteen years after Balboa's discovery of the Pacific Ocean, and eight years 
after Cortes 7 landing in Mexico* other small groups of Spaniards had worked down the 
coast of Peru, Not satisfied with this journey, Pizarro went back to Panama, crossed the 
Isthmus and returned to Spain to inform his King about the new land, and to obtain ll 
concession to conquer it. He came back, crossed the Isthmus with a little group of followers 
and was down in Tumbcz for the second time by 1531. According to Sarhdento (1171, 
p, 18t$k on Pizatro’s first visit to Peru, Inca Huayna Capac was the mighty ruler of the. 
vast empire, which then comprised several of the present republics of western South 
America. 1 The same early authority claims that the emperor and his son AtahtiaJpa then 
received the news that none less than Viracocha himself and bis followers had arrived on 
the coast near Tumbez and had departed again. If this is correct, this incident had no 
doubt recalled to the emperor’s mind the tradition that the departing Viracocha had 
promised to return; the news must therefore have strengthened his belief in this sacred 
culture-hero, who had been blindly worshipped as the principal deity ot this empire for 
the many generations since he left their northern coast. 

The concurrence of the Viracocha traditions with Pizarro* s brief visit of iyzy seems to 
have awakened in the minds of the Peruvians a feeling that ccntury-old warnings were 
about to be fulfilled and that the end of their empire was approaching, since Vkacocha 
had suddenly returned, and was afloat somewhere nearby. Priests foresaw what would 
happen when Viracocha came back to take power* as is clearly shown in the following 
narration of Pedro Pizarro, who entered Peru with the Spanish conquerors in ijjz, 
roughly five years after his cousin Francisco Pizarro had paid his first visit to the coast. 
Pizarro (157 1 b, p, 470) wrote: 

“Hear what 1 heard an oreyon [‘long-ear 1 j say, a Lord of this land. [Me said] that five 
rears, a little more or Jess, before we Spaniards entered this land an idol at Purima which 
these Indians had twelve leagues from Cuzco and 10 wbome they spoke, had ordered all 
the Lords together, for he wished to speak to them. And when they were assembled, 1 c 
said: You must know that bearded men are coming who are destined to overcome you. 
1 have wished to tell you this that you may eat, drink and spend all you have so they may 
not find aught, nor you have anything to give them. As 1 say, an old orejon who had hmrd 
it told me this.” 

Thus, when Francisco Pizarro and his less than two hundred followers came hack to 
Peru for the second time in * J3 2 to begin their march inland* they were by no means 
unexpected, but played an important part in the minds of the people. Pizarro a .id ms ts 1 - 1 
meagre boat-loads of companions did nor come just to settle as rntktms in the nfidst of a 
powerful military empire, but simply to take it over, Inca Huayna Capac had died in she 
meantime, and Kls legitimate son Huascar had succeeded him as emperor oi 1 L .ru. But K 
had left the kingdom of Quito In present Ecuador to his favourite son Atahualpa, v nuse 
mother was not of Inca blood, being a daughter of the conquered sovereign of Quito. 
Friction gradually arose between the two half-brothers, w hick was to end in a war between 
their targe armies. Sarmiento (1572, p. 1S6) tells us howAtahualpa reacted when he beard 
for the second time of Pizarro's arrival at the coast: 

1 As Rowe (1*44, p 1T ) Efcovfc Sarniientr.1 (1 57 *} Cahello (MS x S B6) di&ngnb as to the year in which 
Huayam* Capac died. 
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j\i rt ?f..r of (bs Spaniards com^S fo j\fiibuufp<t* A tabu'dpn. was :i. C HusmschuCO celebra t in g 
great feEitivah Ii ii fits \ lctorics, and he wished ro proceed to Guzvo unt! Assume the fringe 
in. the House of the Sun, where all former Incas had received it. When he was about to get 
out there came to him two Tatianas Indians, sent by the Caracas of Pay La and Tumber, to 
report to him. that there had arrived by sea, which they call mtha t a people with different 
clothing, and with beards, and that they brought animals like large sheep. The chief of 
them was believed to be Viiacocha, which means die god of these people, and he brought 
with him many Viracoehsts, which is as much as to say 'gods’. They said this of the Gover- 
iii.,t Don Francisco I izarro, who bad arrived with 180 men and some horses which they 
called sheep ... \X hen this became known to Atahualpa. he rejoiced greatly, believing it 
to he the Viracoehii coming, aft he bad promised when he departed, and as is recounted 
in the beginning oi this history„ Atahualpa gave thanks that he should have come In his 
time, and he sent back the messengers with thanks to the Caracas for sending the news, 
and ordering them to keep him informed of wliar might happen. He resolved not to go to 
Gi?.co until he had seen what this arrival was, and what the Viracochas intended to do. .,. 
As no further news came, because the Spaniards were forming a station at Tangarara, 
Atahualpa became careless and believed that they had gone. For, at another time^ when 
ne was marching with Jus father, in the wars of Quito, news came to Huayna Capac that 
the Vkacocha had arrived on the coast near Tumbez, and then they had gone, away. This 
was when Don Framisco Fkarro came on the first discovery, and returned to Spain for a 
concession, as will be explained in ks place," 1 

Just ahouL the time when the Spaniards left Taogarara to march inland, open warfare 
between the Inca brothers had resulted in the capture of Huascar and his imprisonment 
iu Andatnarca, while Inca Atahualpa with a powerful army was at Cajam-arca, the favourite 
Inca resort, bizarre! with his less than two hundred followers marched south fromTanga- 
ram to Motupe, near Limbayeque, and thence began to ascend the mountains to Ca jama tea, 
our of the plains and valleys of the former Early Chimu Umpire and into the Andean 
highlands. The geographical layout of the land thus made the arriving Spaniards ascend the 
plateau just where the legendary Tid Viracocha, on departing from the Titicaca highlands, 

had descended to the coast and gone north to Manta in Ecuador, whence the Spaniards 
had now come. 

When Pizaixo’s. little group entered the highland valleys of the lofty Andes they were in 
an unknown world. Atahualpa was well informed about their approach, and could have 
isolated and crushed them with Jus powerful armies, but the Inca did not permit his wan 
non* to take tip arms against the Viracochas. As Brin ton (1882, p, 199) put it- 

1 have y ct 10 add aet her point of similarity between the rnvth of Viracocha and those 
ot Quetzalctiatl ? hzkmm and the others, which I have already narrated. As in Mexico, 

Y ucatan and elsewhere, so in the realms of the Incas, the Spaniards found themselves not 
unexpected guest?. Here, too, texts of ancient prophecies were called to mind, words of 


3 J he possibSity should not be overlooked dm chc lust message to Huayna Opac route.] the Inca already 

7' nfi . .. " lh ‘ rip of the Inca Empire in 15*4. In lhacc.se AftMp, was now learning 

° ™ ro "« ood |oui ney South (1 j s 7 ), and ihc gcuar lull of bis di Saf ^,ran« cc,ukl ha ve been Vi m 't rctu-n-uip 

. U JPC . y K ' rC hl - W TCTUm ]J1 T U l - Atahualpa should not be informed of FiaWs 

■^>lourn ai ranganara. 
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warning; from solemn and antique songs, foretelling that other Viracochas, men of fair 
complexion and flowing beards, would some day come from the Sun, the Father of 
existent nature, and subject the empire to their rule, When the great Inca, Huayna Capac, 
was on his death-bed, he recalled these prophecies, and impressed them upon the mind of 
his successor, so that when De Soto, the Lieutenant of Pizarro, had his tirsc interview with 
the envoy of Atahuallpa, the latter humbly addressed him as Viracocha, the great God, 
son of the Sun, and told him that it was Huavnst Capac’s last command to pay homage 
to the white men when they should arrive.” 

When Inca Atahualpa arrived in his litter to meet Piaarro and his companions personally, 
he was accompanied by a vast and well-trained army of veterans, who were strictly forbid¬ 
den by the Inca to injure the Viracochas, The Spaniards' answer to this reception was to 
seize the stoical Inca in the presence of his perplexed soldiers and to hold him pris met 
against a ransom of a room full of “good gold”. Shortly afterwards, the Inca was simply 
executed by the Spaniards, who felt this would serve their own purpose of conquest.. 
Inca U-ihualpa’s half-brother Huascax, who at this time was held as a prisoner at Andaman 
ca, had been making frantic sacrifices to Viracoeha for deliverance from Atahualpa’s 
vengeance, “When the news arrived almost immediately that strange White men from over 
the sea had captured AtahuaUpa, Huascar's part;.- concluded that the White men had come 
in answer to their prayers, and so called them Viraqvca [Viracoeha ]/’ 1 

The historic implications of the fact that Pizam/s party was mistaken tor returning 
pre-Incas are so apparent that they deserve the attention not only oJ historians, as hitherto, 
but also of the mvthologist and thus the anthropologist. Geza and Inca Garcilasso em¬ 
phasize the point, Cicza stresses that he has especially inquired among the Inca long- 
cared’ nobles as to why he and his white countrymen were termed Viracoehas from their 
lirsL appearance in Peru, and he was told it was because they were at first mistaken for the 
sons of the departed god Tici-Viracoeha, \nd Inca Card lay so, who got first-hand infor¬ 
mation from his relatives, wrote: “Hence it was that they called the. firsi Spaniards who 
entered Peru Uiraccocha [Vimooeha], because they wore beards, and were clothed from 
head to foot, . ,, For these reason the Indians gave the name of Lira-ccoeba to the Span¬ 
iards, saving that they were sons of their god, L ira-ccocba, He stressed tiiai i.;ls 
outward appearance ensured Pi zaire and his companions their reverent reception among 
the Inca nation, and. as we have seen, enabled solitary men like de Soto and de Barco 
to criss-cross the country on expeditions without being assaulted, but instead, being 
humbly addressed everywhere as “sons of the sun”. 

We know of many similar instances, as when Pizarro sent three common soldiers to 
spy out the country between Cajamarca and Cuzco,, or when Hernando Pizarro travelled 
for four months from Cajamarca to Pachacamac and Janca and back. Pedro 1 izarro s 
description (1571 h, p. jot) of the siege of Cuzco in 15 0 well illustrates how readily the 
Little group of Spaniards might have been crushed during their Andean ascent of 
“So numerous were the Indian troops who came here that they covered the fields, and by 
day it looked as if a black doth had been spread over the ground for half a league [nearly 
2 miles] around the city of Cuzco. At night there were so many fires that it looked like 
nothing other than a very serene sky full of stars, ... When all the troops who that Inga 

5 Except from, Polo Ifi Rowe (194C P- ; :M R-n.j 
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had sent to assemble had arrived, it was understood, and the Indians said,, that there were 
two hundred thousand of them who had come ,,, ” It is obvious that if these Inca armies 
hjd gi\cm rliL.it: a hostile reception, no little group oi 16th century Spanish swordsmen 
could have survived even though some of them had horses and a few had arquebuses 
with a limited supply of powder. 

\%'hcn the Spaniards, in very small groups, had spread from the West Indies to Mexico, 
Central America and Peru, they had covered precisely the area formerly coveted by rhe 
unidentified founders of the aboriginal American high cultures. \'o sooner was Mexico 
conquered than the local Spaniards marched across to the Pacific and built small sailing 
craft and started to explore the newly discovered coast and ocean. Thanks to the westerh 
trade winds and the strong North Equatorial Current, some of these small craft soon 


pushed our from the coast of Mexico straight across the Pacific ocean. It is most note- 
worth} from an anthropologist’s point of view that all these first craft set out from ancient 
Mexico when venturing the push into the unknown Pacific, Thus they were all involved 
m the special winds and currents prevailing north of the Equator, They all missed Poly- 
nc.ea and passed straight into Micronesia, the Philippines and Indonesia, To return east¬ 
wards rhe], had to go with the current up into the far North Pacific, far above Hawaii, 
l[ has been suggested that Gaetano might perhaps have sighted Hawaii in ij jj on his wav 
back to Mexico, but this possibility has been eliminated by Dahlgren’s (icuyj monograph 
on the subject, Polynesia and Melanesia remained entirely unknown to the outside world 
until the settlers of Peru began to move. 

Among the coastal population in aboriginal Peru, gossip and rumours of rich islands 
out in the ocean had been current since time immemorial, and began to lire rhe Spanish 
imagination also. I he Spaniards heard such talk among the native merchants who owned 
die balsa raft fleet at Tumbez and other parts of north Peru, and they heard it again among 
ihe aboriginal deep-sea fishermen of lea and Arica further south, (See further Part Vlli.i 
1 hey also learnt that such rumours among early coastal merchants had caused the famous 
Inca 3 upac Yupanqui, some three generations before the coming of the Spaniards, to set 
out on to the ocean with a large flotilla of well manned balsa rafts in search of islands, two 
oi which he presumably had found. This ancient Peruvian dream of riches in mysterious 
lands beyond the ocean led to the Spanish discovery of Polynesia and xVfdanesia. Sartniento 
de Gamboa obtained consent from the Governor of Peru to sail, with the Governor's 

nephew Alvaro de Mendaria as the expedition^ commander, in search of the islands 
sought for by Tupac Yupanqui, 

The Mem Jana Expedition left Peru (Callao harbour) in 1167 and sailed straight through 
Kuynesia without sighting land until they reached the large Solomon Islands in Melanesia. 

< >n the second voyage (from Paha, Peru) in 1 J9Jt Mcndana ran into the loftv Marquesas 
islands, and the hist Polynesians were there seen and described by our own race. Much 
.0 their surprise, the Spaniards Found themselves to have been preceded in their discovery 
ot these completely hidden oceanic islands by a population many of whom were expressly 
commented on as having a white skin, and they even came across individuals with very 
beautiful teddkh hair. (See Fart IV,) The Mendaha expedition had no interpreter 
1 n0thin £ *** ther * f(>IC beec ' 3 Wt for posterity in regard to the impression made upon 

€ natJves by tlKJ b P amafd * beyond the fact of a peaceful reception by light-skinned 
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islanders paddling and swimming through the water in multitudes. But when the foreign 
expeditionanes had left, after killing a great number of the natives who game out to greet 
them, and shooting for amusement women swimming with children on their backs s none 
of these unfortunate natives ought any longer confuse these modern white visitors with 
thdr own god-men of the past. Vet Captain Porter (iSij s Vok II, p. ji) wrote from the 
Marquesas group during his early visit: ’Ti may be worthy of remark here that the natives 
call a white man Offauob [AtuaJ, their gods bear the same apellation, as do their priests 
after their death: a white man is viewed by them as a being superior to themselves, bur 
our weaknesses and passions have served to convince them that we are like rhe human. 

Handy (1923, pp. 11, 52), too, emphasizes that, according to a number of the earl;, 
voyagers visiting the Marquesas, "white men" were referred to as tWr.r, the specific name 
of the venerated ancestor-gods in. flic native genealogies. Handy speculates as to whether 
this was due to association of the white men with such local mythical teachings as that 
which claims that “Tanc was fair with light hair and .is said to have been the ancestor oJ 
the white race”, He concludes: "All that one rmy say with assurance is that the Marquesas 
islanders, like the rest of the Polynesians, must, at some time prior to the first recorded 
visits of Europeans, have known of the existence ot a white race,. 

It was different when Captain fames Cook in 1778 discovered Hawaii on .his way to the 
Northwest American Coast, as he was then able to communicate to some extent with this 
newly discovered branch of the Polynesians. The tragic outcome of this discovery re¬ 
sulted in a most detailed report being written on all minor episodes associated with it. 
The second volume of Cook's Pacific voyage in the years 1776—8c was written by the 
captain himself, and he says of his landing in ilie newly discovered Hawaiian group 
(1784, VoJ. II, p. 199): 

“The very instant I leaped on shore, the collected body of the natives all Fell ilat upon 
their faces, and remained in that very humble posture, till, by expressive signs, I prevailed 
them to rise.’ 1 And about his walk to (be water-pool: "... and every one, whom we met 
fell prostrate upon the ground, and remained in that position till we had passed. I his, as 
\ afterward understood, is the mode of paying their respect to rheir own great Chiefs.' 
There was, as will soon be seen, a hide mote behind this boundless veneration of Cook’s 
party. Of the Hawaiian, men who came on board bis ship. Cook {Ibid ,, p. 214) also- observed 
that; M ... before they departed, some of them requested our permission to la\ down, 
on the deck, locks of their hair.” The meaning of this peculiar desire also re 1 , ealed itself a':. 
events took their course. 

Volume III of the same narrative, describing the death of Captain Cook, was written 
by his second in command, Captain King, \X e learn Irom him (p. 1) that, when toe Eng¬ 
lishmen returned to Hawaii in the year following their visit to the No rib.’.vest Coast islands, 
ail immense crowd of Hawsbans paddled and swam out to greet them. A local high prie c 1 
named Koah was then escorted on board Cook's ship: "Being led into the cabin, he 
approached Captain Cook with great veneration, and threw over his shoulders apiece of 
reel cloth, which he had brought along with him. Then stepping a few paces buck, be 
made an offering of a small pig, which he held so his hand, whilst he pronounced a dis¬ 
course that lasted for a considerable time. This ceremony was frequently repeated during 
our stay at Owhyhee [Hawaii], and appeared to us, from many circumstances, to be a sore 
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of religions adoration. Their idols we found always arrayed with red cloth, in the same 
manner as was done to Captain Cook; and a small pig was their usual offering to the Hatooss 
(gods)- 

Later, when they landed, we leam from King that four men “marched before us, pro¬ 
nouncing with a loud voice a short sentence, in which we could only distinguish the word 
armo. Captain Cook generally went by this name amongst the natives of Owhyhee; but 
we could never learn its precise meaning. Sometimes they applied it to an invisible being, 
who, they said, lived in the heavens. 1 * As the solemn procession marched up from the 
beach, not a single person was to be seen except those who lay prostrate on the ground* 
Cook was led to a truncated stone pyramid on the edge of a field of sweet potatoes, the 
Liter being an ancient Peruvian crop plant, as will he seen later. (Part VH,) The pyramid 
formed the foundation of a small wooden temple, and was "about forte yards long, 
twenty broad, and fourteen in height. The top was flat, and well paved, 1 ’ 

Describing how the high priest Koah led the procession to the top of the pyramid, 
King says: We were here met by a tall young man with 3 long beard, who presented 
Captain Cook to the images ...."After chanting a sort of hymn, Koah offered another 
hog to Cook, making him a long speech. “At this time we saw, coming in solemn pro¬ 
cession, a: the entrance of the top of the Moral t ten men. carrying a live hog, and a large 
pii_<,.L !jI led cloth, being advanced a few paces, they stopped, and prostrated themselves; 
and Kuireekeea, the young man above-mentioned, went to them, and receiving the cloth, 
carried it to Koah, who wrapped it round the Captain, and afterward otiered him the 
hog, which was brought by Kaireekeea with the same ceremony." 

While Captain Cook was sitting aloft "in this aukward situation, swathed round with 
red doth , in the same manner as the two wooden images he had just been introduced to, 
coanting and ceremonies went on during a considerable time, the crowd below calling 
Om/w, By then a second procession had arrived, making great offerings of baked hog and 
other food, and in the end Cook was anointed with, kava by the priests and fed by the high 
priest Koah, who bad, moreover, humbly chewed the food for him. Captain King con¬ 
cludes: “The meaning of the various ceremonies, with which we had been received, .., 
can only he the subject of conjectures, and those uncertain and partial ..." 

(. >n a later day Cook was conducted to the sacred houses of the priestly society, and was 
again offered pigs and wrapped in red doth at the foot of a wooden idol in “a sacred 
building called Harn'-iM-QraM, or the house of Grwo ..." 

^While Cook was thus being worshipped, the king had been engaged in a war on the 
island of Maui in the same group. (>n his return, new offerings of feather cloaks and pigs 
were made to Conk, and he was again wrapped in. red cloth. At last came tire day of de¬ 
parture^ which much disappointed and grieved the islanders. No sooner had the English¬ 
men lett before they ran into a gale and were forced to return to the same harbour. Their 
irulure to master the elements made the natives very suspicious. Moreover, the Englishmen 
Had also by this time managed to tell them all about their own god and king and country, 
and the natives had slowly begun to realize their mistake. When Cook and his companions 
returned the;.. found that the high priest Koah had changed his attitude completely; he 

l£l 4 illU '' Lri - t l r - 1iU C'Ouk was not the ancestor-god Qrono (or Rono) and he was now 
moat hostile to thq w kite visitor and his men. 
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The Englishmen were not so fortunate as Cortes, in Mexico and Pizarro in Peru. When 
the Polvnesians found out their own mistake, a small accident was enough to make them 
fall upon the visitors and slay Captain Cook, dragging his body inland before his men 
could prevent them. We know to-day that right from Kauai to Hawaii Island Cook was 
mistaken for the fair ancestor-god Ratio, and the news of his “return’ spread like ure all 
over the group. Thousands of natives had assembled to catch a secret glimpse of the sacred 
and much talked of white god-men, while Cook bad been solemnly led by the priesthood 
to Reno’s own ancient heiau, the stepped pyramid with the little wooden temple on its 
summit. 1 

Captain King (Ihid^ p. rytj) says in another connection about this unfortunate con¬ 
fusion: “lr has been mentioned, that the title of Oram, with ail its honours, was given to 
Captain Cook; and it is also certain, that they regarded us„ generally, as a race of people 
superior to themselves; and used often to say, char great Eatooa [ancestor-gods] dwelled 
in our country/’ They also said of the principal image on the pyramid that it represented 
a certain favourite god of the island king—that is the same as to say an early tribal hero or 
legendary progenitor—and that he too came from the land of Captain Cook and his 
followers, or, as King [Hits it, “that he also resided amongst us." 

We know to-day that it wag the firm Hawaiian belief that their own great kings after 
death returned to the original Polynesian Fatherland outside the island world., and took 
up abode there as Eatoca (Pol: Attw), or gods, among the original Polynesian ancestors 
of that land. The people of this most ancient fatherland were remembered as being Hook, 
or white men. (Pomander 1878, Vol, II, p. 28 s,) Orono (or Itono, Kongo, Rogo, Lono), 
was also one of the ancestor-gods in Polynesia, and had dwelt, since his departure from 
mortal ken, in the sacred Fatherland. 

When Cook and his white followers arrived they were thus mistaken for visitors from 
the Polynesian Fatherland arriving under Rono’s leadership. Thus the Hawaiians could 
say that great ntitas dwelt in Cook's and his companions’ country, and also that the 
favourite ancestor-god of the island king resided among the white men. This same con¬ 
fusion v. ill also explain why some of the Polynesians who came on board Cook s ship asked 
for permission to lay locks of their own hair on the deck. To the Polynesian a part of his 
own spirit lives in his hair. Ruck (192?, p- 40), in his somatologic study or Maori soldiers, 
was unable to collect hair-samples from, his native friends, because, as he says, they would 
"suspect ns of witchcraft if disaster occurred to anyone from whose sacred head hair had 
been collected,” All the more remarkable is it, therefore, that Cook had no such trouble; 
the natives gladly took the chance and even sought to leave locks ot their own hair on 
board his ship. The reason was obviously thai they expected the hair to be taken back to 
1 he great Fatherland of the Polynesian race, and with it part of their own spirit, which 
thus could help to guide the rest of their soul after death to rhis same sacred and much 
desired destination, the home of the great kings and heroes of the past. 

■\ strange corroboration is found more than three thousand miles to the south, on 
another island group also in the extreme east of Polynesia, 1 his was haft a century later. 

1 Ellis Vol. IV, p III], rt the beginning of lag* century, met some of the natives who had actually been 

eyewitnesses to wh&c happened Joiim- Cook % vssjt. I ney 1 Vie (nought he was Die £*»lI Ronu, wes-nipped 
him as. such, nod, after his death, tcveceneew his bo lies A 
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when Captain Bcccbcy, as the first European, met the islanders of Mangareva during his 
call with H, M. S, Blossom < Beechcy (1S31) describes how a great number of Manga re vans 
came out to welcome him, not in canoes, but on a flotilla of sail-carrying log-rafts. 1 (Sec 
Plate LXXIX.) The natives were plainly of mixed breed, and as we have seen, some of 
them are described as very fair-skinned with beards and hooked noses. These latter dressed 
and looked like a distinct class, and among them was one who seemed to be a chief. None 
of the visitors knew the native language or what went on in the native mind. The friendly 
welcome in the course of the visit turned to open trouble, and Beechcy narrates how his 
ship’s dog was stolen. Generations later we learned that Beechcy too had at first been 
taken for the ancestor-god Rono, or in Gambler dialect Roga (aho R&ngp). 

Beechcy T s visit happened to survive as a Mangarcvan tradition, and was passed orally 
from father to son until recorded in writing in the Tmponc manuscript. (Buck 19^8 h, 
p. 94.} The natives, At first believing Beechcy to be Rogo, whose return had been predicted,, 
had brought their king Te Ma-teoa out to greet him. They bad later been shor at, and 
apparently soon realised their mistake. Tradition proudly recorded that ‘Tkau and Kohaga 
stole a dog from the ship.” 

With the Polynesian ability for preserving traditions, u is noteworthy that Rongo 
should he brought to mind both by the Hawaiian s and the Man gar e vans when the Knglish- 
men arrivedd 

In Central Polynesia Kongo is closely associated with Tangaroa, and the two are some 
limes said to be brothers. In Raiatea, Atiu and Samoa, Rongo is said to be Tangaroa’s 
son, (Gill 1876, p, 14,) J he Mangaians regard Tangaroa, Rongo, and Tane to be brothers, 
royal sons of the god Vatea (Area). Strangely enough, they believed Rongo to have been 
"darkhaired”, whereas his brother Tangarna was the one who had “sandy hair". (Tlieir 
brother Tane was blond-haired in Marquesan legends, and A tea, the father, was blond 
m Hawaiian accounts) Anyway Tangaroa was considered “altogether the cle.vcrest son 
of Vatea”, who instructed his brother Rongo in various skills, like agriculture. But 
jealousy arouse between the two in the end, and the blond Tangaxoa left Mangaia in the 
possession of Rongo, while he himself moved further west to Lake up abode in Rarotonga 
and Aitutaki. {Ibid^ p. 14.J This belief was also so firmly rooted in Central Polynesia thai 


' In thc legendary Remo wm memorised as hiving left for Tabid or foreign lands in a “singularly shaped” 

cruft. (Ehis 18 * 9 * V 0 i. IV, [y. 154 .) 

[ importance of "he earJv name Rongo is rtsfkcted by ire sporadic occurrence in many parts of Polynesia. 
h flwt> n ™ l,n] y *PP caf the name of a deity who ruled in former times, bo: often to the god of agriculture, and 
even fhc god of war* and it also pertains to certain important skills Or possessions that were inscribed to the earliest 
I ohnesja-i forefathers. Tn the Marquesas group* vmgn (aho a’tfra?) was tlie term for the Iocs] ’ 'genealogy'* taught by 
'■ K l.... ii,ed ruiive cspftrt. Both in Easter Island and New ZeaJmid nayt-rsagrt was the term applied in "wflifogN 
h, ‘>u —.Is Easttr Island was the only spot in Polynesia where actual vestiges of a former knowledge of this arc has 
survived. The picture-writings on the local wooden tablccs were termed r*t:ga.rmv<?, and we learn that .me cctoi.fo 
Hmeltlu, who came uich the legendary local discoverer Efotu Mama in a separate boat with “long-cars 11 , “was a 
mar, ■>! intelligence, and wrote rongo-ronRO on paper he brought with him", (Routicdgc xrjtg, pp, ivy* aXi.) 

V hen the Kon-Tiki expedition landed with a replica of a Peruvian fog-raft in l^oia rjf the central Tuamotue 
l , n [ 947. old natives were excited to find that w,- li£,c] come fo z p^-jw (raft). They told us that such boats had been 
ireqocntly used for navigating thc seas fo the earliest ancestral times, and that the oldest name for this type of crjk 
■" ni dvc songs am: legends was rtoga-rMW. [l-foyrrdah! 1948 b,) 
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confusion -arouse upon the arrival of the first Europeans, Gill {Ibid., p. 13), who made a 
careful study of the Mangaia myths and memories during Ids early local stay/ writes; 

",.,all fair-haired children (rauru keu) in after ages were considered to be T-artgaroa’s 
(the god himself had sandy hair); whilst the dark haired, which form the great majority, 
are Rongt/A ,, .Now and then a stray child might be claimed for Tanga roa, whose home 
is in the sky, /, t\ far beyond the horizon; the majority of his fair-haired children live with 
the fair-haired god in distant lands. . *, Hence, when Cook discovered Mangaia, the men 
of that day were greatly surprised at the fair hair and skin of their visitors, and at once 
concluded that these were some of the long-lost fair children of Tangaroai” 

Since we have seen that both Tanga roa and Viracocha, according to specific native 
statements respectively in Polynesia and Pern, are but alternative names for an ancestor- 
god otherwise known as Tiki, wc reach the interesting conclusion that Pizarro and Conk 
seem both to have been mistaken for the same migrant culture-hero. 

Even as far west as the Polynesian-affected parts of Melanesia, the arriving Europeans 
were associated with a formerly known and similar race-type, Riesenfeld (19J0 a, p, 25) 
writes: "Ill Melanesian mythology, when the immigrants who introduced the custom of 
erecting megaliths into Melanesia are described they are repeatedly stated to have had 
light or almost white skin. The first Europeans coming to those parts were therefore 
frequently identified with them and called by tire same name.” 

In Ms paper on the isolated Morions of the Chatham Islands, Sktoner also(192,3, pp, 25, 
50) shows that this southern Polynesian stock preserved vestiges of a sun-worship and 
sun-descent. When a Morion was dying, another native “held the head of the dying man 
in the hollow of his arm, and, pointing to the sun, spoke as follows: .Ascend direct above, 
to the beams of the sun, to the rays of the morning, , ., to the source, to rhe sun, .. V When 
Captain Vancouver discovered the Chatham Islands in 1791 and die Mori oris saw the 
first Europeans, they immediately suspected that these fair travellers must he solar gods 
of the same original line as their own sacred ancestry, Referring to Broughton’s journal 
of Vancouver's discovery, Skinner says: “This sun cult seems to have affected their view 
of strangers, for Broughton says; 4 On our first landing their surprise and exclamations 
can hardlv be imagined; they pointed to the sun and then to us, as if to ask whether we 
had conic from thence/ ” 

We have also seen that in New Zealand too, a light people, termed among other names 
Pakehakeha by the Maori, had been present before the arri val of the Maori licet, and that 
the Europeans upon their arrival were immediately called Pakcba, a name they have re¬ 
tained in Maori tongue ever since, (Smith 1910a, p. 131; Buck 1922, p. 58; Layard 1918, 
p. 219; etc.) 

Covmnents and deduction 

Surveying all these concurring data pertaining to ihe early existence of a light-coloured 
race in America and Polynesia, we find that tribal and national memories, iconographic art, 
physical inheritance, and burial remains from early periods, ah unite to indicate, argue 
and emphasise the same tiling: a Caucasian-like clement, differing essentially from the 

1 "The isolation of the Mervcv Islanders,” GUI {Ibid., p. xii) $:m h “was in favour of ibe purity of their traditions, 
.. ihL extreme jeabusy with which they were guided was rather an advantage thim otherwise." 
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Mongoloid type, was formerly present in rite territories concerned. It flourished spo¬ 
radically in certain centres as an intellectually active and dominant minority, and then 
disappeared, lost among the hostile Yellow-brown masses by massacre, expulsion, or 
absorption. We shall soon examine the ruins they left behind among their successors. 

ft’ an American Indian had never seen a flowing beard in its right shape and its right 
place, he would never depict it in art and describe it in tradition. Imagination would make a 
benevolent god and solar culture institutor luminous but not fair-skinned. The successful 
combination of unusual culture and benevolence with both beard and a light skin is too 
much for coincidence. That this coincidence should have occurred several times, among 
Yellow-brown peoples of great empires and isolated tribes from Mexico with Yucatan to 
Colombia, Ecuador, Peru, Bolivia, and again on the nearest islands in the Pacific Ocean, h 
a little too difficult to believe, the more so since the European discoverers in Peru and Pol v- 
nesk saw natives of the land with a whiter skin than themselves, and golden-haired indi¬ 
viduals who were descendants of the gods - -gods wlto.se remains are probably found today 
in the Peruvian mummy caves of Patacas and among the vm-hthu rvf'the adjoining ocean. 

Wc Che present part of this book to see if there were any good reason to reject 

lE^e most practical alternative that the Caucasian-1 ike element in the complex Polynesian 
stock might have followed the natural ocean road down with the wind from South America. 
We knew that America had not been generally recognized as a centre of distribution of 
Caucasoid race elements before the arrival of Columbus. Our primary object was to 
consider whether the negative attitude towards the existence of Caucasoid or Caucasian- 
.JiC migrants in pre-Columbkn America was due to actual evidence against it, or merely 
to the absence of any obvious and urgent evidence for it, 

Wc found that what we bad ourselves suspected merely on the basis of indirect reason¬ 
ing from facts observed in Polynesia, was already well known in Peru, where it had emerged 
spontaneously and existed in the shape of a yet unsettled problem. Instead of being new, 
the hypothesis that Caucasian-like individuals and Caucasoid traits had been present 
among the earliest American high-cultures was discussed among early explorers and 
chroniclers and subsequent students of art. The theory was not even new with Cortes and 
Pizarro, hut was advocated in the early Artec and Inca empires. Approaching the various 
channels available for information, native tradition, ancient portraits, preserved bodies, 
inherited peculiarities, and the psychological reaction on the American aboriginals of 
their meeting with Europeans, wc found unified support of out theoretical assumption, 
casually even very strong arguments in its favour. 

Those who defended the uniformity of the American race and the absence of Caucasian- 
like characters in pre-Columbian America were repeatedly driven from one hypothesis 
to another to account for existing evidence to the contrary. In view of the ample evidence 
at hand to support the Aztec and Irica tradition which tdj us that European-like peoples 
lived in parts of America before the Spaniards, the burden of proof and explanation rests 
with those who feel that prehistoric America was strictly the home of Mongol types. In 
analysing the material presented in the foregoing pages, we have in every case attempted 
to discuss contrary suggestions also, whenever encountered. 

Whereas subscribers to the theory of racial uniformity in pre-Columbian America 
generally concentrate on defensive measures, their most effective offensive arguments 
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seem to be embodied in two questions' How could a small Caucasian-like minority 
main rain any distinguishing racial characteristics when making a prolonged migration 
from Mexico to Polynesia through Central America and Peru, an area occupied by millions 
of Yellow-brown men? And who were they? 

The first question may be answered simply by pointing to the Jews of Europe, or better 
still to the nomad gipsies. Certain people take pride in their own stock and refrain purposely 
from intermarriage with ihose who may impurify their own breed. VCA have definite 
evidence that the same desire prevailed among the aristocracy of some of the peoples 
under discussion. We know how the Inca rulers and their near relations claimed descent 
from their “Father the Sun” through Viracocha, their earthly creator. The hist Cuzco 
Inca, Manco Gapae* was married to bis sister. Mama Gcllo, a custum common in the Inca 
dynasty, originating obviouslj in a pious desire to protect and preserve their physical 
inheritance that it might not disseminate through the millions of aliens among whom 
they had settled as rulers. 

Garcilasso (1609 b, p. 509) has provided the following information on this Inca custom; 
“They say that as the sun was married to his si = ter, and had caused the same marriage to be 
celebrated between his children, it was right that the same custom should be preserved 
bv the heirs of the kings, They also did it to ensure purity of the blood of the Sun; for 
they said that it was unlawful to mix human blood, calling all that was not of the Yncas, 
human. They also declared that the princes married their sisters, in order that they might 
inherit the kingdom as much through the mother as the rather: for otherwise they affirmed 
that the prince might be bastardised through his mother. Such was the strict rule wl kb 
they established respecting the right succession of the inheritance to the kingdom.'' 

The migration into Polynesia must obviously have been led by a people whose rulers 
were at that early time as conscious of the need to preserve their racial inheritance as were 
the Inca. In Tahiti, for instance, where the first chief'Tiki descended from the sun and 
similarly married his sister (Ellis 1819, VoL I, p. 1 .t a), as did a scries of his early successors., 
the same belief prevailed that the common people were human, whereas “only in die 
vains of the chiefly families did the blood of the gods flow.. .** (VC'tickler I94h P* 2 ^v 

Friederid (1929, p, 443) says: 1 'Among the Polynesians brother and sister marriage 
was very widespread; it was especially common in Eastern Polynesia, as may be witnessed 
in the groups facing America, like Hawaii, foe Marquesas and Tahiti. I he reason 
given for this custom was nearly always the effort to maintain purity of blot >d ..." 

In the genealogies of the families of Hawaiian chiefs brother and sister marriages are 
known since die group was first settled: the offspring of such marriages were invested 
with higher rank and called Aliipio, taking precedence over brothers and sisters of other 
unions. (Pomander 187S.) The Maiquesan genealogy consists of a long list of gods 
married to their sisters and representing the background of the local chiefs down to the 
time of the discoveries, The thirty earliest generations of such rulers arc recorded as 
brothers and sisters; after this rhe ancient relationship is no longer observed,. (Bcc^witn 
1 9 t 1 —p. 309.) Likewise in the Hervcy group (Beaglehole 1938, p. 377), and in the highly 
sophisticated culture of Rarotonga, brother and Aster marriage took place tor the j peril! c 
purpose of perpetuating families of Eiigh rank. In short: “With a few exceptions, as in 
Tongarcva, dose marriages were favored by Polynesians.” (Buck 1932 a, p. 24.j 
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lr can thus be seen that at least the central aristocratic body of a migrant people, with 
such a view of their own divine descent and such an understanding of race preservation, 
could reach Polynesia after a long stay in Mexico and Peru without being entirely inter' 
mixed cn route. In fact, the racial peculiarities of such a migrant minority could survive 
with a high degree of purity so long as the ethnic group in question had sole executive 
powers and could restrict their marriages to their own closed circle. On their periphery, 
racid elements might well leak out to he engulfed in surrounding multitudes of other 
breed, but this leakage would not polute the nuclear group and its close followers. If, 
therefore, they desired or were forcibly compelled to change their abode, the mere geo¬ 
graphical transfer would not necessarily affect the race, although parties left behind and 
women, captured by the victors could well cause strains of their blood to persist among 
the victorious tribes occupying their former home. 

1 mm the evidence analysed above ir would seem that the Caucasian-like elements 
were far more common among ancient embalmed mummy remains on the desert coast 
oi Peru than they were found to be, as living persons, in the same locality at the time of 
the European Conquest; also that they were much more eommonlv found among live 
Individuals in Polynesia than in Mexico and Peru. This is just what we should expect If 
the people under discussion had formerly had their centre of activity in early Mexico and 
Peru, but only up to a certain period, when they migrated with the wind and the sun to 
remain in Polynesia. The lact that the uru-kihn strain seems to have been much stronger 
among the patn-pai-artbt or ocher pre-Maori-Polynesian than among the historic island tribes 
is a natural consequence of massacres and expulsions following rhe migration wave which 
caused new.- royal lines and hegemonies to he established on the islands in the beginning 
of rhe present milleniuni. 


We know how these newcomers from “Hawaiki” behaved when they invaded die al¬ 
ready peopled islands some twenty to thirty generations ago. Confronting their pre¬ 
decessors, dark or fair, they usually killed the men, sparing only women and children. 
In rhe course of the following generations, the fair racial components, provided they were 
better equipped intellectually, could perhaps recover some rank and social standing, but 
never again the ir former degree of racial integrity* 

-An early American ethnic group, with genealogical pride and ancestor-worship suf¬ 
ficiently demonstrated through social isolation and dose marriages, can thus move com¬ 
paratively unmiXcd through foreign habitats-a rather familiar phenomenon among 
migrating religious groups in history* They could do so more read Ely down rhe isthmus 
or along the sparsely populated coasts of tropical America than others could do among 
rhe civilizations of Asia Minor, Southern Asia, or Europe. The strong point of the oppos¬ 
ing view seems to he the second question: Who were these migrants? 

U\ default of an immediate answer it has been tempting to drop the subject as untenable 
and vain.. This is wrong. We have their portraits, hair-samples and traditions, and should 
attack the problem, not put it aside. If we ask for the origin of the ruins at Tiabuanato, 
San Augustin, or Code, we again fail to get a satisfactory answer. But although we cannot 
identify their background, they ate still there. It is certainly true that it is dangerous to 
draw extensive conclusions from fragmentary evidence. It is easy to be incautious in the 
way we use known facts in an attempted reconstruction of tire unknown past. Yet, is it 
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not -equally easy to be incautious in the way we leave out of count available evidence? 
it would seem that the cautious attitude rightly advocated by most contemporary scholars 
should apply not only to the part of the available information of which we make use. bur 
also to that part we put aside simply because we cannor explain it or make it fit into the 
current picture. 

When we find a Caucasian-like profile sculptured on the hack of a prehistoric stele in 
southern Mexico (Plate XVII), k is widely accepted as a strange and undeniable face, but 
ir is put aside and no deductions are drawn from it. The question is whether caution of 
tliis kind does not amount to negligence. Who was depicted on this stele and in other 
American portraits of the same category? Certainly no personified light ray or .stylized 
supernatural being, but an aristocratic Caucasian-like human, seen by* or represented by, 
the early American people who created these works of mature artistry and high cultural 
standing. Since we are apparently dealing with a locally extinct or departed race element, 
this may be the answer to our question: irm were Lbe migrants, 

itis nor necessary to carry the discussion further, An ethnic group of lbe same peculiar 
Caucasian-like stamp is traced from Polynesia back to pre-Inca Peru and the earliest 
culture levels of Mexico. We arc getting back to periods antedating by centuries the earliest 
settling of Polynesia. The chronological seniority of the Olmec, Early Chimu or Paxacas 
remains over the Polynesian island culture is sufficiently established to exclude a trans¬ 
pacific origin of the American snick under discussion. Such a migration route is also 
entirely incredible in view of the practical barriers of distance, winds and currents. It may 
therefore be safely assumed that we arc dealing with people whose ancestors had followed 
one of the only two well established and fully natural entrance routes to prehistoric 
America—the continental mute from rhe north, as resorted to by the Yellow-brown 
race, or the marine route from rhe cast, as used by the 151b century Europeans, 

The practical feasibility of following the northern continental route is generally recog¬ 
nized and needs no further comment. T he discovery of stray Caucasoid traits like heavy 
beards, aquiline noses* white skin, and reddish brow n hair on the coast oi British Columbia 
and its islands shows that such non-Mongoloid traits can develop out of the Yellow- 
brown race, or else spread through diffusion south or north through purely \ cllow-brown 
territory adjoining the Asian gateway. 

Yet one cannot help feeling that, natural as h is to look to the other ride of the Pacific 
for live origin of the great majority oi Yellow-brown. Americans, it would seem as natural 
to look across the Atlantic for the vague Caucasian-like strain among them. The former 
may represent a continuous and therefore powerful human migration chielly by land, rhe 
latter may represent mere stray craft blown across the sea by trade winds and ocean cur¬ 
rents, It is not mv intention unduly to stress this point, which lias no bearing on the 
present problem. It would be wrong, however, to ignore entirely the practical feasibility 
of an early drift voyage across the tropical Atlantic, few anthropologists seem much con¬ 
cerned about lbe tact that whereas Peru acid Indonesia represent the antipodes, win 
exactly huh the world between them, Africa and South America are separated by onlt 
1700 miles—not even half the width of Micronesia.—and with the most favourable 
conditions for a westward surface drift, 

A voyaging party along the west coast of Africa* either from die south 01 from the 
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north, has automatically ventured into either the South or the North Equatorial Current, 
both of which flow straight across the .At] antic lo Yucatan and the extremity of the Mexican 
Gulf. They are indirect company with the eternally westbound trade winds. Venturesome 
early explorers, or lost weatherd riven craft off the: Canary Islands or the West African 
coast, would therefore be likely to be drawn away from the Old World and end up where 
Maya and Aztec history begin. 

There is a popular but erroneous belief that black people, if anything, would be at! 
that Ccnsraj America could receive with the African current in prehistoric times. Let us 
iic.it forget that there arc vestiges of a former people, like the Ivabyle and other tribes in 
the Atlas area of northwestern Africa, who still occasionally have naturally red hair, blue 
c.’, e.i, beard, hooked nose and light skin. But were such people seafarers, did they venture 
ofl the coast of West Africa, out of the sight of land or into the grip of America-bound 
wind and current? And did they travel the sea with such a neolithic culture as would 
enable ihem to land in America 'without knowledge either of iron or bronze, and allowing 
the subsequent generations to remain ignorant of iron even till the time of Columbus? 

We have evidence to answer all this in the affirmative. Tile Canary Islands lie just in tine 
drifting water-masses we speak of, A drift from their shores to the West Indies is 1500 
miles shorter than the drill of the Kon-Tiki raft expedition in the same natural conditions. 
It furthermore agrees with the natural route of Columbus who, like those in his wake, used 
the Canary Islands as a port of call on his voyage to America, When the Norman and Span¬ 
ish conquerors reached the Canary Islands a few generations before the discovery of Ameri¬ 
ca, they found an aboriginal population part of which was of Caucasian race, light-skinned 
and tall, with blond hair, blue eyes, hooked nose and beard. (See Plate XXXIII f.) The 
nnginr.it this people creates another problem for the student of pre-history and the oceanic 
spread of early peoples/ but the;, muse certainly have come to the islands in seaworthy 

ocean-going craft. And when found in the late mediaeval ages they still retained their 
neolithic culture. 

Ally people living on the shores of rhe Atlantic, with vessels and maritime ambition 
capable of leaving racial vestiges on the Canary Islands, may ten the risk of setting similar 
migrants or castaways ashore in die Gulf of Mexico. 

Hne may look cast or north—or even for a local evolution when searching for 
1 c <jr I^' 11 r -' c Gaucasian-like element in aboriginal America; it is incautious only to 
dose one’s eyes to their existence. In the present work it will be safe to refer to alt*the 
widely diverging ethnic groups which were at home, in the New World before Columbus 
as aboriginal Americans, though it is a known fact that no American tribe or nation has 
an ancestry fundamentally autochtonous to its own domain. From a Polynesian point 
0 V1CW E ^ c * nca 410 d die p re-Inca alike are strictly natives of America, 


^ nn iiU5ifaCEOry C *P lmi<>ft of origins; oh Lirarote th*v called their own 

v ,md Maah and referred to their own as MroWi. (Wolfd 1940. p. 75 ,) 
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77^ Gratification ofi wood-carving and mega Hi hie art in Polynesia 

The physical aspect of a counts? has usually some influence on the local culture. On the 
arid slopes of the Andean highlands, where forest was scant or absercr and rock formations 
uerc abundant, stone was likely to become the dominant material in plastic and monu¬ 
mental art. This does not mean that all local tribes, or alien tribes in any rocky desert 
area, would he apt to raise monoliths and excel in carving stone, hue it means at least that 
an immigrant stone-shaping culture would find ample encouragement from the environ¬ 
mental conditions to continue the former custom. 

Enncdy different was the geographical lay-out in the verdant forest country of the North¬ 
west American coast. Giant trees and wood of almost any desired quality surrounded 
\ ellow-brown man wherever he settled along this island dotted coast. Wood naturally 
became—or remained-the chosen material for local house-construction, fortification, 
and all major aspects of building and monumental art. What stone was to the art and 
general culture of catty Peru, wood was to the 1 ndians of Northwest America 

It our assumption is correct, and Peru supplied Polynesia with its earliest inhabitants 
while the original island culture was later overrun by the arrival of war canoes from North¬ 
western America, this mingling of cultures on the islands ought tn have left behind it a 

cerlain definite stratification. This rallies to an astonishing degree with actual conditions 
in Polynesia, 

J he Maori-Polyncsian population which arrived last and has completely dominated 
o yiicsia in historic times is known on most of the islands for its conspicuous skill in 
wood-carving. We have already mentioned how some Polynesians excelled in decorating 
their canoe-parts, paddies, house-posts, mortuary columns, household dishes and various 
artifacts by wood-carving of outstanding quality. In this sphere Polynesian art tanks with 
0t ™ WOrH 3 leldln B civilisations, and it was just here that we found detailed ant! 
comprehensive parallels and resemblances to the culture of the Northwest Indians. The 
-Maor,-Polynesians of historic times were not stone-workers. Generally speaking their 
interest and skill in stone-shaping was, as among the Northwest Indians, limited to the 
oiming or neolithic adzes, polished stone clubs and pestles, an occasional small house- 
hold 'mage, or mmorornaments or artifacts. With these and a few other exceptions, we may 

4e. ’TT At' T' PU ‘ ! ' neSi;1 WhM AfChe > r (W) *"»«! in speaking of the 

wood * M r : e 8,006 W3S U5cd * was on ‘f “ udeI V worlred—obviously 
wood was the sculptors chosen material, 7 * 

Yet ' ve fi “ 1 ’ inside th,: P tesent habitilt of these wood-carving Polynesians, some of the 
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most outstanding and impressive carved stone monuments ever raised in prehistoric 
times. The Polynesians have not been able to explain satisfactorily their origins, but 
they assert that the carved stones were not recent products but dated from the earliest 
era of their ancestral history (Tonga), or more often, that they were even the products 
of other people who preceded their own forefathers on the islands, (J.aster Island, Mar¬ 
quesas, Hawaii.) 

if the earliest Polynesian era had its roots among the stone-shaping cultures of arid 
Peru, and the subsequent conquerors were descended from the wood-car vers of the North¬ 
west* American forest lands, then this remarkable change or si ratification in Polynesian 
material culture is but a logical consequence of geographical conditions in two American 
areas. 

People and cultures may decay, become extinct, be expelled or absorbed, and yet never 
forgotten provided they built monuments in enduring stone. From the point of view of 
Polynesian, investigations, ii is a fortunate fact that the earliest and least known island 
invaders, rather than the existing Maori-Polyneskns, were those who left scone monu- 
menrs behind as enduring evidence of their cm rural conditions E j or to trace and identify 
their ancient routes and relationships we. need road-posts of such out-standing size sod 
material that they do not disappear in the multitude, or decay in the course of centuries 
amidsr conquering tribes and cultures. It is therefore natural first to take stone statues and 
other megaliths into consideration when we now attempt a more concrete and penetrating 
analysis of the relationships and migration possibilities oi the original Polynesians. C.ultuie- 
plants, racial traits, creeds and customs and other perishable but inheritable material have 
not, like the ancient stone monuments and edifices, been handed to us direct from die hands 
of their true originators. 


Comparative study of American - Polynesian megaliths impaired by specialization 

The tendency among modern anthropologists has been to regard the New World as a 
kind of blind alley with only a narrow entrance in the extreme north, through which 
primitive hunting and fishing tribes were able to come in on a one way trek from Asia- 
The result is that every sign of higher culture in the New World has been considered as 
having evolved locally and is regarded as an American phenomenon without outside inspi¬ 
ration, still less to have passed any inspiration on to the outside world. Ir is, therefore, 
as unusual for a student of Peru to obtain information about conditions out m (he Facmc 
as it is for a student of Polynesia to take interest in Peruvian archaeology. 1 hi< attitude is 
perhaps most natural and comprehensible in an Americanist, for the following reasons: 
"it is difficult to study the abandoned stone statues and edifices of the I lahuanaco -culture 
Without seeing the original connection with the Pukara monoliths a III Lite hirtner north 
on the same plateau (Ktoeber [944* p- i°’X atld ’ in ^mediate conjunction with these, 
the stone sculptures and remains of the Chavm culture anil farther north sn Peru (Markaim 
lt jio). In (bavin, again, one finds an evident relationship with the remains at Sail \ugustm 
in Colombia, in the extreme north of the Andean chain (T’rcuss 19^), and from here it is 
nor far, cither in distance or in artistic style, to the ancient monoliths and culture-sites of 
ml America (Stirling 1943, P- 0 > In olhcr words > thc megalithic sculptures of IMm 
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have dpe P and wide roots within their own continent:, roots which lie in America far 
below the oldest cultural epoch of Polynesia-arid far outside its practical range. From 
the point of view of an Americanist, therefore, Polynesia is superfluous as a link in the 
reconstruction of the local cultural growth of the New World, and as a rule it is merely 
found interesting to note, in a general way, [hat the inhabitants of some of the. isolated 
small islands in the most easterly part of Polynesia have also learnt to carve monoliths 
like their neighbours in tropical America. From an Americanist’s point of view it thus 
became the problem of Pdjmsidn students to find out how human beings and high-cultures 
could have come into existence out in these cur-oft island dwelling-places* 

Nevertheless, certain Tiahuanaco experts have found it difficult entirely to ignore the 
possibility of some kind of connection between the stone sculptures inside their own 
geographical field of studies and a series of analogous remains on some of the islands in 
ibc ocean directly oft Peru. Posnansky (1914? P- ij), who, through life-long local studies 
and excavations perhaps knew the Tiahuanaco sculptures better than anyone else was 
led to entertain fantastic theories of geological changes in the Tiahuanaco period, because, 
Mt>- dm, be maintained that the megaliths on Easter island, and certain other islands srii! 
farther west, ‘‘could not have developed on their own”, in his monograph on the Tia 
huan&co site (Jbtd.), he refrains from comparisons with other areas, but says with regard 
U.i the Pacific Islands; "Most of the structures of the aforesaid island-groups stand technical¬ 
ly in intimate relation to those of the Andean highland.” 

ine local Peruvian archaeologist, Valeted (1935 b. p. zy) s well acquainted with all 
aspects of Andean megalithic an, had rhe same difficulties in ignoring the strong parallels 
between the great-stone shaping art of his own country and that on some of the nearest 
islands in the Pacific. He suggests that a conscientious analysis of the Raster Island stone 
sculptures, when compared with the Andean monoliths found from Colombia (San 
Augustin) to Bolivia (Tiahuanaco), may provide American pre-history with guide-posts 
that could outline the early cultural currents of pre-Inca Peru. 

Beyond these and many similar references to Pacific island monuments no Peruvianist 

seems to have gone. They had neither reason nor need to look for ail extra-American 

or] £' n ot rbeir 1 ” cal mcgalithic art. The awaited comparative study was thus left open 
tor the student of Polynesia. 

In Polynesia, meanwhile, we have seen a one-sided tendency to turn attention in the 
opposite direction, towards Asia. One of the principal reasons for this is clearly the re¬ 
peated affirmations of Americanists that the cultures of the New World were totally 
unable 10 exercise any influence overseas on account of the local lack of ship, or other 
seagoing craft. (See Part VIII.) For instance, a leading Polynesian archaeologist like Emory 
\ l ‘ m \ P * 48 > whn had suspected that certain aspects of the stone-shaping technique might 
have been brought to eastern Polynesia by early Peruvians who arrived on balsa rafts, 
admits that he was gradually caused by practical considerations to modify this opinion 
>ecause, he says, be had later Icarni from competent quarters that: ‘’Balsa rafts become 
1 m a [ew tla >'S if taken out of the water to dry.” (Morgan 1946, p. 80.) 

■wink the local experts in Polynesia and Peru have each concentrated entirely on the 
= - 01 T^ th5 of Chcir rjwn are ^ anthropologists with a more general field of activity 

■ nOT been able tQ ay<J]d comparing the resemblances between these two contiguous 
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regions. It may, indeed, be of interest ro give some examples illustrating the commonest 
reactions. 

Allen (1884, p. 251) expresses a very common opinion when he says, rather carefully, 
about the statues at Easter Island: "If it is merely a coincidence that these wonderful 
antiquities, so closely resembling in character those of Peru and Central America, should 
exist on (he wry next land to the New-world, it is surely a most curious one, ...” 

J. M. Brown {1924, p. 257) goes further: “Since the great-scone work of Easter Island 
and that of Pern have begun lo be compared there has been a tendency on the part of those 
who know both to find a connection between them.” Looking for a possible route of 
oceanic transfer that could satisfy such a prehistoric connection between Peru and the 
said island, he writes {Thid. % p. 267}: “We may rule one Easter Island as the medium of 
this influence, although there is so- strong a resemblance between the work of the two 
areas. 1 or it would not be easy or natural for voyagers from so far north to reach the 
American coast; to make sure of reaching it they would have to get far ro the south into 
the latitude of the constant westerlies/ 7 He thus overlooked the alternative, that voyagers 
with the constant easterlies could get a fair wind from Peru to Easter Island, or to any 
other Polynesian habitat, and lie passed at once to speculating 031 local and submergence. 

Kramer {1906) took a different approach and observed what lie termed "the American 
Indian type 5 ’ depicted on some of the ancient statues and statuettes in stone and wood 
on Easter Island. He adds: “By this I do not intend to say that the existence of these 
lonely stone giants on Easter Island is directly due to an American influence. But undoubt¬ 
edly another race existed here beside the Polynesian; the question is merely whether that 
race arrived from the east, from America, or from the west, from Melanesia.” The author 
cautiously drops the subject after these alternative suggestions, and leaves it to others 
to wonder how the American. Indian type could possibly have come to Easter Island from 
Melanesia. 

Subscribing to the same formerly widespread but now' strongly disputed belief that 
Easter Island was first settled by Melanesians, 5 St, Johnston (1921,0. i 36 ) wrote: I still 

think that the ideas were too grand for such a [Melanesian] people, and that there was 
possibly a guiding influence from the east, from Peru, Had the ideas been Melanesian 
solely, why do we not find similar remains, of similar grandeur, in any single island of 
'Melanesia*, and If the idea had been Polynesian solely, why do we not find similar traces 
in Central Polynesia? Whereas we do find vestiges not unlike them in Peru/' After this 
apparently logical reasoning, the author seems to have become confused in his attempt 
to adapt his conclusion to the current doctrine of a west-to-cast migration in the Pacific, 
and he quickly adds that “any American influence In the Pacific can after all be mere];, 
regarded as a'backwash 7 ...” 

Among the diversified efforts to find a logical explanation of the suggestive similarities 
between early Peruvian and Polynesian stone statues and other megaliths, those of Rivet 
(1926), and Imbeiloni (192(1 b) stand out in having apparently acquired some followers. 
Observing what Rivet (lot. tit. p. LA?) terms “the remarkable similarity that exists between 
t he pyramids* the megalithic constructions and the stone statues of Polynesia and America r 

1 Strong arguments against .1 Mfjaiicaian settling of Easier Island have more recently been presented by Shapiro 
and Mfitraux (1 y-43). 
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this group of diffusion! ate finds the theory of Polynesian landings in Peru, with all the 
chronological complications thus involved, to be a sounder explanation than the proposal 
of pure coincidence or equability of the human mind. 

A suggestion presented by J« 1 ‘. Thomson as long ago as die last century has apparently 
made little or no impression. Without further explanation or any specified support for 
his assertion, Thomson (iS 7 i s p. 45), in. his ^Ethnographical Considerations on the Whence 
ot the Maori”, held; “The only place in Polynesia in which American remnants have been 
found h Easter Island; these consist of huge images, but the people who constructed 
them have passed away, and have been succeeded by a race having a common origin with 
the Maori, Sandwich, and Marquesas Islanders, all referable to Hawaikh” 

Jt is worth noting that while some observers have found it necessary to propound the 
most diversified theories to explain the striking r^mhkma between the stone status* of 
1 {astern Polynesia and South America, others have had the greatest difficulty merelv in 
attempting to explain the origin of this strange cultural outcrop on little Easter Island. 
If the idea occurred locally, why did it occur sporadically on widely separated islands and 
only on those which were closest to America? And if it was brought from Asia, why was 
it not found anywhere on the immensely long migration route through Micronesia, 
Austto-Melanesia, and the whole of Western and Central Polynesia? 

The last consideration alone is enough to enable one, on purely geographical and prac¬ 
tical grounds, to declare that there is no reasonable possibility ofthe' inspiration having 
come with a west to cast migration across the Pacific. This obvious fact, indeed, has never 
been a subject of doubt or discussion among Polynesian!^ Emory (192S, p. w fl) has 
emphasised that not even small portable stone images have been observed in Central and 
Western Polynesia or in Micronesia, and that extremely few occur in Melanesia. Not till 
one has gone many thousands of miles against the wind, from Asia to the Tubuai and 
Marquesas groups, does one come upon the great monoliths In human likeness, and 
these increase in importance on the last island - the nearest one to Peru-Easter Island. 

A migration from Indonesia to these eastern islands would require centuries of exploring 
voyages with settlements, population pressure, wars and fresh migrations. If the migrants 
had taken with diem the custom of carving in stone and erecting monoliths In human 
likeness, a series of these would he found from settlement to settlement eastward across 
the Pacific. But they arc not found. They begin and cease at the opposite end, and have 
their highest development on Easter Island, a few weeks from the coast of South America. 
Prom here they spread down wind and current wherever there is stone as raw material 

in the eastern extremity of Polynesia, to peter out and disappear before the longitude of 
the Society Islands is passed,' 

Tins geographical distribution demonstrates plainly enough that the monolithic statues 
in Eastern Polynesia cannot be inspired from Asia, but only from South America, if they 
are not local inventions. Before considering the last-named possibility, we will see what 
background the South American megalithic cultures can offer to Polynesian research 

50 lon £ as . 11: 15 c ^ ar, y understood that not one single generation, but just weeks, were 
necessary tor a migration from this geographical area to Eastern Polynesia. 


J Such crude matting of a Lice 
i1 -' human busts of thts category. 


as on ihc "Kambatc" stones of Nfcw Guinea {Ricscu fdd 1950) cannot be classed 


*3 riti-erJaht 
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Megalith sites and cultural diffusion down the Andes 

The custom of carving and raising large stone statues, and the ability to do so, present 
perhaps one of the most striking and consistent peculiarities common to nearly the whole 
series of extinct American civilizations, In a few exceptional cases where stone statues and 
stonework are scant or absent, as among the adobe-making Chimu cultures, native tradi¬ 
tions vividly describe important scone buses worshipped by the migrant generation of 
thdr ancestry, (Balboa 1576— 66, flU . Chap. 17.) Among the many Americanists who have 
pointed to this noteworthy fact is Stirling (1543, p. 1), who says: 

“The practice of carving and erecting large stone monuments was one of the conspicu¬ 
ous achievements of the aborigines of tropical America, from northwestern South America 
to and including a considerable area of southern Mexico. In the south this pratice was most 
common in Peru and Colombia, From this region northward, the distribution is more or 
less continuous . ,, Although the art styles employed and the nature of the monuments 
differ considerably through this rather large region it seems evident that a certain inter¬ 
relationship exists, an understanding of which should cast considerable light on the chro¬ 
nologies and pre-Columbian cultural exchanges between the two continents, especially 
since the monument distribution area involves most of the high-culture centers of the 
New World.” 

The distribution of stone human statues in South America ends in the south with the 
area that was under Tiahuanaco influence south of Lake Titicaca; in the north, it has no 
marked borders, as it extends along the Andes to San Augustin in Colombia, whence 
through Code in the bottle-neck of Panama, ii is geographically linked with ci te rest of the 
American distribution area represented by Central America and Southern Mexico. 

The prominent Peruvian archaeologist Tello (1928, p> a&y) suspected a direct con¬ 
nection behind this coherent trail of megalithic sculpture down the Andes: “Perhaps it 
would not be too venturesome to affirm that the area ot the Archaic Andean culture, 
revealed by its architecture and sculpture, extended on the south to Tiahuanaco and on 
the north to San Augustin in Colombia, for some of the structures and sculptures of these 
places present certain analogies to the monuments which have served to characterize this 
culture, and to define the first stage of the Andean civilization/" 

San Augustin,, at the northern end of this Andes system, represents the facade towards 
the old high cultures of Central America. Like Tiahuanaco, we know this culture only 
through the remains which its prehistoric creators have left behind. At San Augustin 
these consist in the main of over rhree hundred different stone sculptures and monoliths 
in human likeness spread over a fair-sized cult site in the forests at the sources oi the river 
Magdalena, On the arrival of the Spaniards in San Augustin was just a collection 
of abandoned prehistoric monumentsd The primeval forest has overgrown this former 
centre of eu.lt and culture to a degree which indicates a considerable age. 

1 In his paper on “The Archeology of s>3n Aujjusdn and Tkttfl^Dentiro, Colombia", Alba £19-46, p, writes: 
‘Xc![hci the simi&lttf who dwelt in the San Augustin region nor the PA living in t iefratlentrn 21 the time; of the 
Conquest we aware of the ftteheolngicaj remains in their territories. Likewise, ihc cuLruri: of these Indians give* 
no indication that they might be the descendimts of the peoples who Cl:i these monuments- Ultimate identification, 
ilien, of the builders of San Augustin and Ticrradcntro must await broad Comparison throughout :hc Andean region, 
and above ail mote excavation.” 
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Bennett (1949, p. go) says: “By analogy with the stone sculpture of Peru and Centra! 
America, San Augustin falls into the Early period in Colombia..” And (Iml, p. 7 s) ; “The 
rolling forest-covered hills ar the headwaters of the Magdalena River do not appear to be 
a favourable region either for the support of a large population or for the development 
of an advanced culture. Yet here are found the San Augustin stone carvings and temples 
that represent the earliest known remains in Colombia.” 

In a passage based on an interesting piece of purely geographic logic, the same author 
(Jhti, p. zi) shows that San Augustin is right in die natural track of prehistoric migrants 
from Panama to the Andean highlands. Land-hunters and collectors migrating to South 
America via Panama could easily enter the Andean highlands by following the valleys 
of the Cauca and Magdalena rivets, both of which begin in the Andes and flow from 
south to north. Some groups could have turned off eastwards into Venezuela, but further 
expansion in that direction would probably he blocked by the Amazon jungle. Land 
migrants along the Pacific coast of Colombia and Ecuador would also run Into mangrove 
swamps and jungles, whereas an ascent of the Magdalena river to San Augustin would 
irom there on take the southbound wanderers into open highlands which also offered a 
reasonable quantity of game and other food. Once up there, there would he no barriers 
to a continued southward migration along the high plateau to GhftVin, Pukara and Tiahu- 
anaco. Lcicht (1944; has shown that other parlies may have pushed by sea along the coast, 
and that these two branches may have joined in the coast-bound mountain valleys near 
the Chavln and Chimu areas; of North Peru. 

We ma E note chat fading authority on San Augustin, Preuss (1928; 19.31), who 
has alone discovered and excavated about hundred of rhe local stone statues, stressed 
p, 234) that the moat evident connections with that prehistoric cult rite were to be 
found in Chavln, in the North Peruvian highlands. Chav in, or Chavln de Huantar, is 
another early and abandoned pre-Inca cult site of the Andes, where early megalithic 
architects have left behind more carved stone dabs and a number of anthropomorphous 
itone statues. Preuss also shows how a monolith, representing what seems to he a 
sun-god holding a vertical rod in each hand, is common to San Augustin and Chavln and 

reappears again as the central figure carved in relief on the monolithic Gateway of the Sun 
at liahuanaco. 

^ thc Magdalena river and San Augustin marking a natural entrance route for south¬ 
bound migrants from Central America, and with San Augustin again Jinked up geograph¬ 
ically and 2 reba col logically with the early Chavln high-culture of North Peru, we possess 
a gateway from the north to the early cultural horizon of the pre-Inca domain. Kor 
although the inter-Andean chronology is yet uncertain and open to much discussion,’ 
.mavin seems cither to hold the important key position, or eke ar least to be basically 
involved m a cultural relationship to the various Andean civilizations. 

To show in how unsettled a state the developing Peruvian archaeology still is, we may 
hn c f]y revive the current opinions on this subject. Markham (19m, p, 392) began the 
ust systematic comparison between the extinct Andean cub: sites of Chavln in North 
cm and kahuamco in rhe former South Peru (the present Bolivia). He found so much 
resemblance between the stone work of these two pre-Inca cultures that he believed 

* J * thc 5tonc monument at Chita in the valley of the Vikamayu and that at Cuzco had 
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not been deliberately destroyed* It would perhaps have been possible to trace the direct; 
transition from the Tkhuanaco to the Chavln style. His conclusion was: "The result of a 
careful examination of the carving on the stones is that the same general idea prevails on 
both, that they represent the genius of the same people and the same civilization though at 
different periods, the stone of Chavin being the latest."' 

Telia (1928) took the opposite view. He held that the Chavln culture was more basic 
and that it was Tkhuanaco in the south which had received a cultural inheritance from 
Chav in. He extended the comparison as far north as San Augustin. 

Means (1931) did not find the artistic style of the Chavln culture to be b^sle, but rather 
conventionalized, and he suggested that Chavln represented an amalgamation of impulses, 
partly tram the early Chimu and Kazca cultures on the coast and partly from highland 
Tkhuanaco. lie agreed that the stone carving of Chavln and Tkhuanaco munt have 
derived from the same underlying concept, and stressed that the apparent similarity lay 
in the fundamental ideas and style of cutting and treatment rather than in the details of 
surface pattern and design. 

Bennett 11934, p. 485), in his Tkhuanaco study,, confirms that the theory which makes 
the Chavln and Tkhuanaco monoliths elaborations of a basic, widespread culture "has 
been confirmed many times”, while he finds that the problem remains "as to whether 
Chavin is, historically speaking, influenced by Tiahuanaco culture or whether {he reverse 
is true.” 3 Later (1942; 1943; 1944), after thorough studies of Chavln and adjoining 
culture-areas of North Peru, he emphasizes that the recent discoveries by Tello, Hoyle, 
Willey, Rowe, and others “show that the Chavln style ltseit is not limited to rhe north 
highlands, but appears as an isolated style or a design influence throughout most of Peru. 
... It is not certain that the site of Chavln represents the centre of development and distri¬ 
bution of the style/’(1943, p, 3 z 3 -3 

lie stresses (Ibid., p, 325) that the Pacific coast now has “numerous Chavin sites", and 
that Chavin as a style and probably as a period must have been widespread, extending 
from Pi Lira on the far north coast of Peru to Patacas on the south coast, and from (I harm 
in the northern highlands probablv to Pukara north of Lake Titicaca. He compares tks 
wide distribution with the historically kn own dominance over all Peru in the Jnca period, 
and again with that of Tkhuanaco in pre-Inca time, and concludes (Ibid L p. 326): "The 
dominance and distinctiveness of Chavln style, the antiquity, and the known wide distri¬ 
bution definitely suggest that we must add still a third pan-Peruvian period to the Uhlc 
sequence in Andean chronology.” 

Kidder (1943) opposes this view of die wide and unified expansion* in pre-Inca. Peru, 
but Kroeber (1944, p, r 1 j) accepts it, saying: “Specifically* there have now been established 
three ancient cultures which were almost pan-Peruvian— Inca, Tiahiiamco, Chavin . 

Pukara, which Bennett considers to be at the southern end of this Chavin expansion, 
is another extinct and unidentified megalithic cult and culture site of the pre-Inca age. 
It is located nOrtEi of Lake Titicaca, in the department of Puno. Pukara is best known for 
it* megalithic enclosure and a great number of stelae and stone human statues discovered 
on and below the surface of the ground. While Tello showed "he resemblances between 

1 lknncti {1949. p. 193) also says: “There ate many indications that TLahuarc&w wm builc i; intervsJs ant! that 
much Of it ■tt-jLS iKVif completed.” 
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Pukara and Chavfn, Kroebcr (1944. p. 101) stresses closer resemblances between Pukara 
and Tiahuanaco* 

Kidder (1943 p, 38) describes stone statues (and statuettes) from a wide area of the nor¬ 
thern Titicaca basin, and shows that they often display resemblances to Tiahuanaco stone 
sculptures, but on the whole even more to those of Pukara. 

Rowe (1944) describes for the first time the pre-Inca Chanapata culture in the Cuzco 
area, located between Pukara and Chavin, and we learn that it shares traits with both 
these two Andean neighbours as well as with Tiahuanaco. 

Valcarcd (1933 b), who for years has probably contributed more to our knowledge 
■of the Pukara site than anyone else, reverts to Tello’s opinion that Pukara must be con¬ 
nected somehow with the whole megalithic sequence of analogous cult sites from Sait 
Augustin and Chavin in the north to Tiahuanaco rn the south. He adds, as stated,, that 
only when this whole interrelated complex of Andean megalithic art is compared also 
with the remains on I Aster Island can we achieve a full understanding of the spread and 
sequence of culture in tills area. 

Although many attempts have been made to point our striking correspondences, both 
in general appearance and in certain details, between Chavin stone carving and that of 
earl;. Mexico, Central America, and Ecuador (Joyce 391a, p. 177; Lehmann, 1924, pp P 3^, 
40; etc,) 1 yet it would seem safe to conclude from existing opinions that Chavin is perhaps 
moij-f strongly linked with San Augustin to the north, Pukara and Tiahuanaco to the south, 
and the (.himu area on the coast below. 

^'i;n v e now come to the last and southernmost of these great End long abandoned 
cult-sites in the Andes, Tiahuanaco, wc find opinions to be just as varied. Those who 
follow Uhlc believe that the Early Chimu and Early Nazca antedate Tiahuanaco, and sug¬ 
gest that influence was originally brought to hear upon Tiahuanaco from the Pacific 
coast down below,? 1 hose who follow Telia believe instead that Chavin antedates 

I iahuanaco and represents the centre winch sent the cultural impulses down south to 
the Titicaca area. Those who follow Posnansky make Tiahuanaco itself a centre of 
sum antiquity tnat cultural inheritance From other sites cannot even lie considered. 

Monte)] (1929, p. 1 y) points to the numerous and often quite absurd theories which 
have been presented since the time of the Conquest concerning the origin and background 
< it liahuanaco, without the problem yet being definitely solved. Kars ten (1958, p. 28) 
goes further, -and expresses the opinion that in spite of the many existing theories, the 
Tiahuanaco problems will probably never be satisfactorily solved. 

1 Joyce, and many with him, have ids® Seen strong resemblance between element* in Chavin and Maze* design; 
and Bennett ( 1949, p. 1 i 4 ) claims that the Chimu area and coastal North Peru in its E. C. 'Cultise Period’ includes 
™7 lwal fluxes and sites which, in spice of thdt wide digs;ilotion, are linked by the Chavin style horizon. fie 
brings Ancon into this relationship with Cbstk. (194^, p, 9-j.) 

* Mt ' ariS <3 9 3 7 J modifies Uhle’s view in proposing that (he early era of Tiahuanaco (Posnansky: Tiahuanaco 1} 
Viably contemporary with the Early Chimu and Early Naze* cultures on the coast, but that a subsequent 
Tiahuanaco eta (Tiahuanaco IE) no less probably derived at least in part from the Early Nazca. He dates the Twhtis- 
naco I period from the second century B, C all through the first haEsViiUcnnium A. D, while the Early Chimu and 
Ctdcures arose, from the archaic on the coast below. At the end of this period the expansion occurred; bringing 
the highland and coast cultures into Contact with each other, and resulting in the Use of the. Tiahuanaco 11 empire. 

II Means’ theory is right, it is interesting to note that this expansion and unrest in Peru roughly coincides with the 
peopling of Eastern Island and Polynesia about 50a A. D. 
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The ruins of Tiahuanaco arc located in the highland plains of the present Bolivia, some 
twelve miles south of Lake Titicaca, The site includes the. most imposing pieces of me¬ 
ga! ithic art and architecture in early South America* and represents one of the principal 
cultural centres of the New World. Resides the mcgalithic temple enclosures, the semo 
artificial pyramid!, and the monolithic gateway, one of the most noticeable aspects of the 
Tiahuanaco cult-site 1? the great number of anthropomorphic stone statues which have 
been carved and raised by the unidentified local settlers. The number of these statues was 
considerably larger at the time of the European conquest than today, since many have 
been deliberately destroyed and others mutilated, while some have been removed for 
preservation by the Bolivian authorities, or placed as curios at the entrance to the nearby 
village church. Again, through excavations, a couple of anthropomorphous statues have 
more recently been recovered from underneath the debris of the ruins. Bennett (1934, 
p. 460) lists some thirty Tiahuanaco .statues still known, and shows that Father Diegodc 
Alcobasa describes many others, not identifiable among those known today, 

Ben net r, in the final conclusions to the same work on the Tjahuanaco site, shows that 
it seems to have been the centre- perhaps chiefly a ceremonial centre composed of an 
aggregation nr" ecclesiastic constructions—of a pre-Inca highland culture the influences 
of which reached right down to the Pacific lowlands and arc traceable all along the coast. 
He shows {find ., p, 450) how the Tiahuanaco style spread throughout much 01 Bolivia, 
Peru, Chile, and Argentine, and that h reached as far north as to the Pacific coast of 
Ecuador, where the Tiahnanaco style can be seen in the carving on the edges of the stone 
seats and carved slabs of Manabi. This, we may recall, is the 1 oca [if.- where the Vlracochas 
from Tiahnanaco were remembered as having assembled before they departed into the 
open Pacific, 

Bennett finally emphasises that archaeological studies in the early Peruvian strata must 
allow for a considerable interplay of cultures, for archaeology shows that Hama products* 
originating only in rhe highlands, had been available on the coast since the earliest rimes, 
a definite proof of the great antiquity of barter and contact between highlands and coast. 
He shows that although the individual styles are often geographically localized in the 
Andean region, this ought not to distract the student’s attention from the tact that “the 
problems of Peru cannot be solved from one locality,” 

If nothing more can be considered proved today, it is at least sate to note that, underly¬ 
ing the local styles and surface pattern which readily d 1st I aguish the different culture-centres 
of aboriginal Peru from one another, there is to be found a continuous thread of basic and 
fundamental unity in idea and desire, which runs now here and now there between the 
megalithlc cult sites of the \ tides, and sends impulses out to nearly all tribes and culture- 
areas in the highlands as well as down on the coastal plains. Chav in remains as a geograph¬ 
ical stepping-stone between San \ugustin and Tiahuanacn; but whereas I iahuanaco 
represents a southern Jimic of the megalith£c expansion, with nothing to fall back upon 
further down the continent, so did San Augustin represent the South American gateway 
from the Panama Isthmus, with the whole culture area to [he north whence it could 
naturally draw inspiration. 

The abandoned megalithic cult sires, with their stone statues, remind us today of 
deserted islands wich bad once been centres in a sea at vivid cultural exchange and 
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sodden progress- In America aboriginal high-cultures never arose far from abandoned 
ecclesiastic-sites containing megalithic monuments such as these, nor do we ever find a 
single cull site of this or a similar nature in any area outside the limited inter-tropical area 
of American civilisations. It ts equally certain that none of these mega lit hie culosjtes 
were served by any known group of historic Indians, and that no tribe was busy sculpt¬ 
uring and erecting the said stone human statues when Europeans first arrived. 

The stone men as ancestral figures 

Wc have seen in Part V how native memories and worship of a migrating hierarchy 
with beards and light skin are intimately associated with the same limited geographical 
area, a memory which is home out by the features on a few of the portraits depicted by 
[he ancient sculptors. \S-e saw that such f.aucasian-hkc people were remembered as the 
original occupants of [he Tiahuanaco site, and that their supreme priest-king had ordered 
lilt, stone statues of Tiahuanaco and elsewhere jn the Titicaca basin to he raised as repre¬ 
senting the ancestors of the various tribes of the Codao. They are thus most likely to re¬ 
present ancestral figures, and were idols and gods only to the extent that the religion 
instilled by the hierarchy of the sculptors was one of ancestor worship, But 50 far as the hier¬ 
archy itself was concerned, their own ancestors Lake mythical shape in the very morning of 
time when the lineage of kings becomes identified with a solar creator. 

h is interesting to note that Kidder (1943, p, 38), in ids archaeological survey of early 
stone human statues around the northern part of Lake Titicaca, found in a wide variety of 
forms resemblances both to f iahuanaco and Pukara, for which reason he suggested that; 

“ individual sculptors, or groups of sculptors, could have travelled about in the Callao 
as specialists. Thin is mentioned to make clear the lack of an assumption that sculptiEfe 
was ahvays the product of local cultural inspiration.” 

. At Pu ^ r2L also native traditions were able to tell us that the local statues were ancestral 
figures. The first mention of these stone figures also dates from the time of the discoveries, 
Sarmiento (JJ72, p- 30) was told by the natives in Peru that according to their legends the 
monuments ar Pukara represented the first human beings to come there as immigrants after 

Law Pachacutl (the deluge) in their original country. Viracocha made stone statues of these 
migrants as a memorial of that event. 

_ Referring to the conspicuously wide dispersal of stone statues in the mcgahthlc cult 
sites along the Andean chain, the Peruvian archaeologist Vakareel turns his attention to 
tne Indians’ own legends, which have survived with these monuments down through the 
ages from generation to generation. He remarks (195 y b,p. 27); ‘"Wherever Wiracocha pro¬ 
ceeded, human stone statues CanthropobthjT) appeared from caves and hills, founding 
families and villages, now on the borders of the great lake, now in the basins of the Collao 
or m the smaller valleys of the mountains. Men of stone were first made, from whom the 
others descended ■ in stone they also immortalized their religious symbols. Along the whole 
extension of the great Andean highlands, from Titicaca to San Augustin in Colombia, the 
^nc sculptures are found dispersed, testifying a certain unity of art and conception,” 
fk- adds that only when the statues on Easter Island arc also examined in connection 
^it 1 t is whole series of Andean anthropolithsi "'The stone men will be found to resume 
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their march to mark out the route of the aborigines, and the intercrossings between the 
avenues of contact between the different groups.” 

Independent evolution behind Polynesian stone statues unlikely 

With a trail of anthropomorphic stone statues from early Mexico down through Peru,, 
we may well agree with Allen in his comment that their reappearance on Easter Island,, 
the very next land to ancient Pem, is at least a most curious coincidence. Stone giants in 
human form ate not very commonly carved and raised among the aboriginal peoples 
of the world, it is a feature not even general to megalithk cultures. Thus, as Mc.Millin 
(ipzy, p, ziS) pointed out with regard to those of Tiahuanaco, they represent a class of 
sculpture which seems to he entirely lacking among European ruins or vestiges of com¬ 
parable culture. 1 Now, when we proceed to a comparative survey of the Andean and 
Polynesian stone statues, it may first be wise to consider whether the idea and the technical 
and artistic ability are likely to have come independently to the aborigines of these two 
East Pacific habitats. 

We have already seen that the limitation of the statues to the most easterly islands of 
Polynesia proves that the custom cannot have been carried from island to island by an 
Asiatic migration across the Pacific. Micronesia and Western Polynesia leave no gateway 
open for inspiration from the west, but Easter Island has a most provocative location as a 
gateway to Eastern Polynesia from Old Peru. 

There is a whole series of strong and compelling reasons for believing that the statues 
in eastern Polynesia arc the result of foreign inspiration rather than of local evolution. 
Firstly, the archaeology of the islands where the) have been raised, like Easter Island,. 
Pitcairn, the Marquesas, etc., show no local signs of experiment and evolution in method 
and skill. The monolithic figures have been carved and erected with a clear and mature 
idea in the mind of the sculptor, and certainly by experienced hands. These islands are very 
small, and on Easter Island there is no forest, like the jungles of Yucatan, to cover ancient 
vestiges on the stony and barren grass-land with heavy humus. Sculptured stone does nor 
readily deteriorate, and would remain for posterity whether it is made by skilled and 
experienced sculptors or represent a primitive and experimental period. Yet we find no 
traces of such an evolutionary period. 

The time allotted for a necessary evolutionary period seems also to be conspicuously 
short in Polynesia, and shorter on Easter Island than on any other island in the whole 
Pacific, had the aboriginal immigrants actually come from the west. And yet the statues 
were not caught in the midst of their evolution when the island was reached by Euro¬ 
pean discoverers, for the sacred terraces of these grandiose monuments no longer received 
attention. Cook (1777, Vo I, T, p. z^6) wrote of the statues at Easter Island that they 
"sufficiently shew the ingenuity and perseverance of the islanders in the age in which they 
were built; for the present inhabitants have most certainly had no hand in them, as. ihcy 
do not even repair the foundations of those which are going to decay,” 

If would be difficult enough to rind! in a tiny neolithic community like that which 

1 It 1$ thought-compelling to HOK that to this comment by McMilim in the Mat- Gcopr. Mag,, Uic following; 
footnote wi 5 added; "Of interest for comparative purposes, sec Tbs Mjsterj of Emitr hhsxd^ by Mrs, Snorcsby 
Koutlcdge, in die KacionaL Geographical Magazine for December, ttfzl. ' 
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inhabits Easter Island sufficient manual labour to organise and execute the skilful trans¬ 
portation and erection of giant monoliths; it is certainly not possible for so small and so 
isolated a group of islanders to evolve in their midst what has otherwise been achieved 
only by some of the greatest powers of the Old and New World. 

The styles, too, of the Easter Island and Raivaevae statues* for instance, are so markedly 
distinct that it is not possible to suggest that tire one is a direct copy of the other. Obvi¬ 
ously the stone-sculptors who settled on these islands and the other Polynesian groups 
nearest South America had not copied one another, nor had they developed their statuary 
independently of each other, but they had carried into the East Pacific certain bade con¬ 
cepts which each in turn put into use in his own new island home. The style may differ 
from island to island, but, as in South America, we can see a fundamental unity. 

Before we consider divergencies and conformities in style and detail. Jet us first consider 
some of die basic problems confronted by these megalithic artists.. A certain number of 
writers seem to consider megalithic sculpture a natural pastime for a primitive people 
who have nothing much to do but sit down and hack at a rock. They seem to overlook 
the tact that to a culture based on stone tools rock is the symbol of solidity and the least 
tempting substance for monument carving. 

Ef an observer of native island life attempts to settle the local valleys in the original wav. 
without the aids and means of modem man, as was attempted by the present author in 
the Marquesas Islands in 1337-3 8 (Heyerdahl 1941 a), he is likely to find boulders and rocks 
inviting as building material for walls and foundations; but it would certainly not be very 
natural to start shaping and dressing the stones to fit one another rather than to select 
angular rocks that rested naturally against each other while filling the gaps with smaller 
stones. And one may safely assert that nothing would seem less inviting and less natural 
than, with stone tools, to approach a mountain side with the intention of carving out 
a large block in the likeness of a mam If this urge did not bother an east-bound Polynesian 
migrant before he reached the islands closest to America, he was not likely to be beset with 
this inclination even there unless met with some local inspiration that had arrived from 
the other direction. 

Before any writer feels justified in brushing aside the existence in Polynesia of anthro¬ 
pomorphous monoliths as a natural and readily conceivable development, he should at 
lea-1 ink I. an axe and approach a giant boulder or a solid mountain-side with a view to 
showing how easily such a culture element may be achieved. If be finds that a successful 
result .is not attained as easily as be thought, he should bear in mind that the Polynesians 
die Peruvians did not even have iron, but created their megalithic monuments with 
the aid 'if stone tools which themselves had been shaped only by rubbing against or 
hammering with other stones. Such tools were left in the Easter Island quarries, 'and also 
throughout pre-Inca Peru. In the subsequent Inca period the Peruvians bad acquired 
bronze, but the Incas did not in general sculpture stone statues. And although they main¬ 
tained the former custom of quarrying stones for walls and fortresses^ wc learn even about 
the Incas from such an authority as Gard lasso (1609 b); “Their quarry men used black 
pebbles, called hihuums, for working the stones, rubbing instead of cutting them.”' 

Sadies of tU prehistoric monoliths of San Augustlfl, Colombia, -also show traces of the use of Shine 
' (> '" C from Mdesitc ^ Mai hard xOclt, axe f W & locally to large rrambers. (Alba Iy 4 Ci, p. S H .) 
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Technical achievement of megalithk transportation in Easter Island 

The quarry men of Easter Island Irave never been seen in action by our own race, and 
the wood-carving natives found on the island by tire first Europeans possessed no in¬ 
formation about the origin of the colossal statues found there-. This does not mean, how¬ 
ever, that we have no information as to how the big statues were planned and carved, 
A sudden interruption of all work in the image quarry has left us with an interesting 
cross section of the daily operations, demonstrating furthermore the whole procedure of 
the manufacturing method. 

The quarry is in the extinct crater of Rnno-Raraku, near the eastern corner of the trian¬ 
gular island* Here are still to be seen the empty niches of the many statues which have been 
removed and hi many cases transported over the rim of the crater to various destinations 
on the island. Beside the empty nidles, 157 statues in different stages or completion are 
still left in the quarries. (Metraux iy 4 o, p. 292*) Strewn about were formerly also the 
abandoned took of the workmen: large, roughly chipped stones of the same nature as, the 
hard nodules (lapilh) which occur In the volcanic tuff from which the statues themselves 
were carved. The stone chisels found hi sit if represent one rougher and one finer type, 
the former apparently used for roughing out the contours of the figures. The final polishing 
of the statues was done wi th abrasive volcanic stones, {phi, pp. 278, *950 

The sculptors began their work in the crater wall by chipping away enough material 
from above and around the future monoliths to give enough room to work freely. In 
certain cases the workmen s niches arc visible in the alley-way around tnc statue, and 1 licit 
number indicates the very limited number of sculptors who were occupied with each 
statue at the same time. The statues were carved face upwards, and unfinished figures 
show that the front and sides were completed, even to every detail of the hands, before 
the undercutting began, The rock beneath was then chipped nr rubbed away till the huge 
statue rested only on a narrow keel running along the spine. In the next stage to be seen 
the statue is completely detached from the rock round it and then chocked up by a number 
of smaller stones, quite ready to be launched and transported. 

The work accomplished up to this point is the result oi skilled labour directed by 
artistic talent, mathematical exactness, and long experience. Then begins the toil of the great 
numbers, organized and supervised by men well acquainted with the enormous engineering 
problems connected with the transportation and handling of cyclopcan mom Itths. Some 
of the statues to be transported were over 50 feet long and weighed as much as fifty tons 
or more, the approximate weight of 120 horses, all in one long, unwieldy and brittle stone- 
figure. Many of the monoliths were not removed very far, being erected on the slopes 
inside the crater, whereas others were transported up over the Steep rim of ibe crater wall 
and thence oc r ei the rugged surface of the island to their final destination mi.es away bom 
Rano-Raraku, As the front and the sides of the giant stone men had already been finally 
carved and polished to perfection, the greatest care and utmost skil: were required in 
moving them to prevent injury. 

Such inclinations and such working methods do not come naturally to an ordinary crew 
of east bound Polynesian deep-sea mariners and fishermen. They result from ideas that 
come from a continent. Desire and imagination are not enough: routine and experience 
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inherited from a nation of some size are necessary for a small group of pioneers on a barren 
island to tackle such immense technical tasks as chose mastered by the earliest inhabitants 
of Easter Island, 

When a stone colossus arrived at its destination , which in the case of most of those which 
went to remote parts of the island consisted of an ahit, or ready-built stone platform, the chief 
engineering problem was to raise the enormous figure to a standing position. The smaller 
ahas held only one statue, but five statues was the average for ahus of medium ske, and 
the larger ones supported up to thirteen and fifteen, (Ibid,, p, zy 3.) Most of the statues 
erected 011 top of the aiutt were from twelve to fifteen feet talk with larger figures up to 
thirty-three feet (10,27 m '> Skottsberg 1920, p. 9), These akst images arc expanded at the 
base to rest upon the stones, whereas the images raised upon the slopes about the quarry, 
Some of which arc even larger, taper into a sort of peg for planting in the ground. 

It is quite apparent that no combination of men grouped about a thirty-foot stone giant 
could be strong enough and tall enough to push the giant into the perpendicular, Nor 
was there any poi nt near the ahu from which men with ropes could pull the statue’s head 
upwards. Furthermore, as if the problem of raising the monument itself was not great 
enough, the architects complicated their own task by settling a huge cylinder-shaped piece 
of reddish rock upon the very top of the giant’s head. How could a small community of 
native seamen solve the technical problems underlying this feat? A handful of men on the 
giant’s head could not hoist a five-ton stone cylinder to their own level, nor mount it on the 
point upon which they stood’ nor could a crowd below push this large stone up some 
five times their own height. Skottsberg {Ibid.) measured one of these heads tones from a 
fallen statue: it was roughly twenty-three feet in circumference, six feet high and over 
eight feet in diameter. 1 

It is an unfortunate fact that the "mystery” of the Easter Island statues has had more 
appeal to the common public than to the Pacific archaeologist. Not counting general 
lext-books, encyclopedias, and travel descriptions, more papers have probably been 
devoted to Polynesian string-figures and marriage customs than to the prehistoric back¬ 
ground of the anthropomorphic monuments on Easter Island, These vestiges, the most 
conspicuous and unchangeable in the Pacific island world, have played a decidedly sec¬ 
ondary’ role in the efforts to reconstruct the Polynesian origins and migrations. 

The absence of an authoritative answer to the Easter Island problem, generally replaced 
by an unconvincing theory of local evolution, has encouraged many general writers to 
propound the most unreasonable explanations. Recently the daily press devoted serious 
attention to a suggestion (VC'old *948-) that the extinct volcano underneath the quarries 
erupted at convenient intervals and -was used by the sculptors to blow the brittle statues 
tee^ foremost to their destinations. And even to-day serious contributors to Polynesian 
literature include those who cling to the belief that Easter Island may be the topmost peak 
ol a richly populated sunken land, the statues having been moved by the masses up towards 
the peak as the island was gradually being submerged. (Rcche 192(h) 

k the Easter Island achievement is impressive enough to encourage such theories in 
our own day m attempts to see how the statues were handled, how less likely is it that the 
methods would have come naturally to a few canoe-loads of local natives, or to any who 

1 aEso RfiLitkd L^e 19-19, p, 199, 
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were not already initiated into the art before arrival. Furthermore, we may certainly 
take it for granted that there was hardly a choice of methods available to these early stone 
age people, and we may therefore be justified in assuming chat the. unknown architects 
who abandoned the colossal Tiahuanaco megaliths and human statues were probahly 
familiar with the same, neolithic methods. 

The end re cult site of Tiahuanaco is left as a jumble of carved stones, some of them 
being stupendous slabs of great size, far heavier than any of the monuments transported 
on Easter Island. The weight of the Easter Island statues is generally estimated, according 
to skie, at from ten tuns to upwards of a hundred tons. The most moderate figures are 
given by Mctraux (1940, p, 304), who doubts whether the weight of any of the erected 
statues exceeds *o tons. This estimate is a little too cautious perhaps* as ir would almost 
mean that the most bulky of the statues would be able to float on water. The afore¬ 
mentioned statue measured by Skott&berg on ail ahn far from the quarries and near the 
landing place at La Perouse Bay must have a volume of about 50 cubic metres, and it 
weighing no more than 30 tons it would have the density of 1, like pure water. 1 Bm 
Mccraux, quoting Delacroix and Wentworth, shows that the density of the Rano-Raraku 
tuff from which the statues are made is 2.4B, which would give a statue of 30 cubic metres 
a weight of roughly 75 ions. 


Technical achievement of megalithic transportation 
from Tiahuanaco and northwards 

Now, in Tiahuanaco carved and erected slabs of forty or fifty tons are found everywhere. 
Bennett (1954, p, 440) excavated* besides the bearded image, another and larger stone 
human figure which was 25 feet tall, and the same author (1949* p, i£&) says o : the Puma 
Puncu group of megaliths, also at Tiahuanaco: “It is built of great slabs and stone blocks, 
some weighing over one hundred tons. ,, ♦ Tire nearest source of the sandstone used in 
this construction is over five kilometers distant.' 1 

The Tiahuanaco megaliths quarried and transported for some distance, include speci¬ 
mens which are thirty-sis feet long and seven feet wide; twenty-five i'eer long* fourteen 
feet wide anti nearly seven feet thick; etc. (Mozans 1911, p. 190; Fosnansky 1914; Verdi I 
1929, p. 269; Steward 1946, P* 1*2.) 

As Moans (1911, p, 192) shows, as far back as the idth century Cicza de Leon measured 
some of the titanic stone blocks of Tiahuanaco and was most impressed on finding that 
in the whole district there were no quarties whence the numerous great stones could have 
been brought. Mozans adds; “This same fact has equally impressed all subsequent investi¬ 
gators, So far as is known, there is no sandstone similar to that occurring in the ruins to be 
found neater than fifteen miles* while the nearest place at which trachyte and basalt can be 
procured is Copacabana, which, in a straight line across the lake, is forty miles distant. 

1 Skottsberg (1920, p. 9} gi?« the dimensions of this «atue as follows (it had been wiUfuEly undermined and 
made to fail from jt? aba by island tribe* without any reaped for those who formerly created eIimw momimcnts): 
Total length 10.27 m: length of body 6 . JJ in: length of bead J.vm| length of neefe trim: Width rj! body at 
base 2,7 m; thickness of body at banc i.£mf width across shoulders width «n» head a .6 m; width ««*s 

neck t.jra; circumfewflcc round should CM 7.5 m; circumference round neek J.i mj lengih of ear z. 4 
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How were the immense monoliths used in. these structures transported for such 
distances?” 

Spence (15113, p. 1 50) wrote: “Other remains of these prehistoric people arc found in 
various parrs of Peru, At Sacsahuaman, perched on a hi Li above the city of Cuzco, is an 
immense fortified work six hundred yards long, built in three lines of wall consisting of 
enormous stones, some of which are twenty-seven feet in length.” 

At Ollantay- Fambo, forty-five miles north of Cuzco, is another giant fortress “construc¬ 
ted for the most part of red porphyry, and its walls average twenty-five feet in height.— 
The stone of which tins fortress was built was quarried it 2 distance of seven miles, in a 
spot upwards of three thousand feet above the valley, and was dragged up the steep 
declivity of Ollantay by sheer human strength.” 

regard to these two latter megalithic constructions it is interesting to note that, 
according to Means (1931^.137), the northern wall of Sacsahuaman (the fortress of 
Cuzco), and some walls of Ollantay-cambo also, seem to be pre-Inca and of Tiahuanaco 
lype. Bingham (1948, p. 4) has estimated the weight of the stones in this particular 
Sacsahuaman wall, and, for the smaller blocks, reckons ten to twenty tons, and fur the larger 
ones two hundred tons - a few of the largest, three hundred tons. Yet these colossal blocks, 
which tar exceed anything handled on Paster Island, have been dragged to the site, 
superimposed and rilled together perfectly without the use of cement. 

Since Means has suggested that this impressive northern wall of the Cuzco fortress k 
pre-Inca and of Tiahuanaco type, we may well recall what Andagoya (1541-46, p. 35) says 
the Inca owners of the fortress told the arriving Spaniards, They claimed that “the edifices 
of Cuzco and the fortress, which is made in a wonderful manner” were originally built by 
an immigrant Vitacodw lord who was “a white and bearded man, J|k^ a Spaniard ” 
(See Part V.) Also the anonymous Chronicler cited by Band dier (Ibid,) narrated that 
ic^was a certain Viracocha, a naan who was shrewd anti wise and said he was a child 
'..i the sun, and who had come forth from Titicaca arid made himself chief over the Jong- 
cars > raised the Cuzco stone constructions, including the local fortress, 

P-owc that the pre-Inca level of Cuzco shows archaeological affinities 
;0 die Titicaca basin with Tiahuanaco in the south, and to Chavln in the north. Hutchinson 
p. 45 3 ) wtotc from Chavln even before the site was excavated: “The first of 
ns remarkable antiquities is a bridge over the river Chavln. This is made of three large 
stones of granite brought from a great distance, as all the geological formation of the 
neighbourhood is of sandstone... One is confounded at trying to guess by what mechan¬ 
ical appliances a granite stone, nearly twenty feet long and afoot and a half wid<V could 
oe transported oyer these mountain heights.” 

1 o carry the comparison of these megalithic achievements back to the jungles of 
early Southern Mexico, we may again quote Stirling concerning his “Olmec” finds. He 
describes a number of monoliths representing human heads resting on stone platforms, 
and measured one of these giant heads at 14 feet high, 7 feet wide, and weighing about 
;o tons. He wrote (1940, p. 533); “Most of these stones are large and heavy. We were 
assured by petroleum geologists in the region that no igneous rock of the type from which 
these monuments were carved exists at any point closer to the site than'jo mites. How 

1 The longest of [he three measured fi.je m, or 21 feet 3 inches, (/kid.) 
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were these immense blocks of stone moved this long distance down rivers and across 
great stretches of swamp to the location where they now rest? Certain it is that the people 
who accomplished this feat were engineers as well as artists,” 

There is no local legend to tell us who erected these, gigantic stone heads* but it was 
in the area of these same monoliths that Stirling (Ibid ., p. 327) uncovered 3 stele on the 
back of which he found the relief of a face belonging to a “remarkable handsome indi¬ 
vidual with an aristocratic aquiline nose and a curious long, flowing beard,” The appear 
ance of the latter figure was such that it was nicknamed “Uncle Sam” by the expedition, 
{Ibid. See Plate XXII X) 

if the first Easter Islanders came, from the east, as the first local long was actually said 
to have done by the mixed aboriginals of the island (sec Part IV), then they came 
from the direction where all these prehistoric peoples of Southern Mexico and the Andes 
had lived—experts in carving and transporting stone heads, anthropomorphic stone sta¬ 
tues, and other colossal monoliths. It would not then be surprising if the maritime dis¬ 
coverers of Easter Island climbed the Rano-Raraku quarry near the east coast and began 
boldly and confidently in carve anrhropoliths out of the solid rock with the intention of 
moving them about the island to planned destinations. 

The probable procedure oj megalithic work on Easier Island 

Wc have seen how the Polynesian tribes shared the peculiarity of their great American 
neighbours :n being wholly ignorant of wheeled transportation, although both had paved 
ways and roads. None of them were familiar with hard metals or machinery. It is obvious 
then that their transportation achievements were the result merely of the successful appli¬ 
cation; of some ingenious system assisted by ample time and combined muscular power. 

It has frequently been maintained that barren Easter Island could never have supported 
the population required to carry out the work which was done in the prehistoric era of 
the island. This argument has been based partly on the fact that the local monoliths were 
not carved and transported singly, for several were under simultaneous construction when 
Lhe work was abruptly abandoned. As wc have seen, in spite of the comparatively moderate 
number of statues which have been raised on abus in various parts of the island, more than 
one hundred and fifty monuments in different stages of development were si;It left in lhe 
Rano-Raraku quarries, 

Routledgc (191^ p. 181} points to this fact in her excellent survey of lhe island mono¬ 
liths: l Tt remains to account for the vast number of images to be found in the quarry. 
A certain number have, no doubt, been abandoned prior to general cessation of the work; 
in some cases a flaw has been found in the rock and the original plan has to be given up 
in this case, par( of ihe stone k sometimes used for either a smaller image or one cut at a 
different angle. In oilier instances the sculptors have been unlucky enough to come across 
at important points one or more of the hard nodules with which their loots could not deal, 
and as the work could nor go down to posterity with a large wart on its nose or excres¬ 
cence on its chin* it lias bad to be stopped. But when all these instances have been sub¬ 
tracted, the amount of figures remaining in the quarries is still startlingly large when 
compared with [he number which have been taken out of it. . .” 
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Again, as later stressed by Metraux (1940)^ we must nar overlook rhe fact that quite a 
large number of the Rano-R&raku statues were actually erected oil the inner slopes of the 
crater s atad that there was 110 intention of moving them away„ This reduces even more 
drastically the number of statues that had been abandoned during the actual work. Since 
the workmen’s niches clearly demonstrate that only a few sculptors could work simulta¬ 
neously on one monolith, we shall find that the number of sculptors busy In thu quarry 
at the same time was not extremely large. When we next look for the statues abandoned 
during the actual process of transportation, their number only amounts to two or three. 

(Routledge 1919.) These indeed, were at the time of their abandonment the only statues 
which occupied at all a large body of man-power. 

Certainly the labour available m Easter Island was very limited when compared with 
T hat of the autocratic powers which organized mass labour for megalith transportation in 
Peru and comparable continental empires. The most optimistic calculation of the popu¬ 
lation capacity of Easter Island was Edmund's, quoted by Routledge (1919. p, 215), 
according to which about half the total area of the island, or some 15 coo acres, could 
formerly have grown sweet potatoes and bananas. Two acres of cultivated ground would 
tie sufficient to supply a local family, with extra food supplies from the sea. There are still 
traces of prehistoric retrace cultivation on the very lull-tops, and the sweet potato was a 
very important crop when the island was discovered by Europeans. (Set Part VII.) If this 
estimate holds good, then the Easter Island population must have greatly decreased by 
the time the Europeans arrived, as Roggeween and the Either eatlv travellers did not rind 
any such impressive community._ Skottsbcrg (lyzi, p. 101) refers to another calculation 
which shows that Raster Island in a period of high culture could support at least y qog 
individuals Metraux (1940, p, t 4 ) is still more careful, but feels convinced that three or 
tour thousand natives could have lived on the island without fear of hunger except in 
time Of war. The megalirhic work on Easter Island will have to be judged in connection 
with a local population whose margin is roughly marked out by the above calculations, 

^ There is not much choice as to the manner by which the statues can have been moved, 
j here was not enough space round one unwieldy statue for a number of men to be able 
10 lift it, so the statues must have been dragged along the ground. Since wheeled trans¬ 
portation was unknown, they must either have been pulled over rollers, or else moved 
along on some sort of lengthwise 5kIds to prevent the heavy monolith from digging itself 
into the stony ground. The fact that the statues were completed and polished down to 
the least detail except for the ked on the hack UJm having theqmrrj is a clue of some value 
A statute could not then be permitted to tip over on its side while passing over the rugged 
island surface, or the polished parts of the fragile tuff would have been scarred and damaged. 

L foIlqws as a consequence that during transportation the statue must have 


rested firmly on its back, with its dorsal ‘keel 1 


in some sort of a frame to prevent capsizing. 


, ■ J,I3U d lod f ate the U5C of a sledge-like aftur, and we have therefore also a reasonable 
explanation to the practical problem of how the stone colossi could be dragged over the 
ground with the friction greatly reduced. 

It has often been suggested that limber for rollers and transportation would not have 
xen availabk. on the almost treeless Easter Island. Again Skottsbetg (1920), as a botanist, 
‘ I’t-lieve that a forest of Saphsra and perhaps other now extinct species once grew 
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on Easter Island. Indeed, a great demand tor timber and firewood would soon make an 
end of a forest on so small an island. We have in our own historic time seen how the 
island of Motane, once covered with dense forest, has been turned into a treeless and 
deserted stone waste by the hordes of European sheep and other formerly domesticated 
animals that have shown no mercy to the island vegetation. (Heyerdahl 195ft.) l n his 
approach to the problem of image transportation, Skottsbetg (1920, p. 10) pointed our 
that Thomson (1889., p. 486) discovered near a group of (thus a fine landing-place made by 
art and “admirably adapted to the landing of heavy weights”. Admitting that no fragile 
canoe could fioat with one of the large images as cargo, he says: “One might suggest that 
large rafts were built but, on the other band, there are several ahu which are inaccessible 
from the shored* Shorts berg came back to what seems to be the only tenable answer to 
the problem: “Some sort of a siedge-like apparatus could have been constructed without 
the need of timber of any considerable size. A sledge would slide quite well over tine grass, 
provided that the road was cleared from stones. A great number of people could be 
simultaneously engaged in pulling, while, if rollers were used, the image must have been 
more difficult; to handle.” 

We shall later see that cleared road sections, which in some cases may have faciliatcd 
Fhc transportation of the images, are found over large stretches of Easter Island. It is 
not incredible that rollers of logs or round pebbles were used underneath the slcdge-like 
frame, and thar seaweed and grass (Thomson 1S 3 9) or even taro and sweet potatoes were 
used for lubrication (Metraux 1937 b,p. 154). The Polynesians, even in historic times, 
have been renowned for their skill in manufacturing all sizes of excellent rope from inner 
bark and other vegetable fibres, and when the Spaniards came to Peru they found in 
that country suspension bridges made from cables woven to the thickness ol a man's 
body and with a length exceeding two hundred feet, (Prescott 1847, Vol. I, p„ S6, based 
upon the report of several chroniclers.) 

with ropes and a supporting frame, a fifty-ton image could be pulled along a cleared 
path by some four or five hundred men, mote or less according to the gradients and 
surface conditions, The smaller statues could, of course, be transported with a corre- 
spondinglv smaller number of labourers. Metraux (1940, p- 305) has shown that other 
Polynesians have moved weights as heavy or heavier than the average Easter Island 
statues: "Two 60-ton vessels, blown inland by a hurricane, were carried back to the sea 
bv Maoris. It is said that: one was transported by 1000 men; the other by only zoo.” 
He further emphasises that: “The major difficulty in transporting Easter Island images 
was not the great weight but rather the fragility of the soft tuft. The moving of statues 
without scarring them is, in my opinion, the greatest achievement of the Plaster Islanders.” 

We have however yet to account ior the final achievement ol the Easter Island architects: 
the raising of the statues on to their feet, whether on sunken pedestals or resting on the 
ahu platforms. 

The presenr Easter Islanders have no dear recollection of how this was done. It seems, 
however, that a tradition surviving among their Polynesian relatives on fonga may 
furnish the simple answer. We may quote Metraux {r937 b, p. 134): 

“The erection of the famous trilitbon of Tonga, like that of the Easter Island statues, 
lias long been a puzzle, and many wild theories have been proposed to explain its origin. 
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Plate XXX VIII 

1i Fallen Statues on rhr slopes of 
Fnsro Island, 2 l ; r".-i ■ seel ion ot ‘.6 
feet li ms stone static lylnp unfmt:-ihed 
in its niche in the-t|uarry, (Photos: 
fj. I!art 3 Nearly tinisb^l statue 
•stila attached to the floor of ejuarry by 
:l narrow d-u-sal keel, and 4 , another 
one, ail ready fur launching, w edged 
tip by stones, (From Rfliiihtiit ipiy.) 


Plate XXXIX 

Sbcmc statues on Easter Island. 
(Photos: H. lUnriiHt.) Monuments ul 
this sort are only found on the Pacific 
islands neatest South America, and 
the history of the present Polynesians 
has p a sa ved no tenable explana¬ 
tion tor their purpose or of the a-ay 
in which they were trail spur ted and 
erected, 
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Plate XI.IE 

1 Monotiihic statue from the 
pidiiscmic cult-centre of San 
Au^iLMiin in -Kl northern AthIl’s, 
and 3 liar-. ',ku i if k:l: :il:. !'l : nmi 
Pnttri ip ;r. 2 and A I'mntand 
Iwtk vitw of nvuAulithir Statue 
from the prdisMi n ii- I uh sik- (in 
ihe l-ilsi coast of I iivarja Island, 
M:iT([iics.i-, t direct!; Licinji -hi. 
Andean mast a? some wc.<.k-. 
distance bv raft, (Photo. i‘. i ityti - 
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Plate XL ill 

Sroiii human statues 1 from 
Pultaira; Pl-iu ip'iviin; L E. i 
nvri /-: 2 from the M .ii ijoi.^ i\ 
Gtoup a Ihilyncxi i (photo Ahisie 
tf' 1 .’ : -n:?rjp>ut', /^m); 3, 4 IVc.nu 
'he J ul>u;ii Grunp, Polynesia. 
(Photos; to. to. Bitfafc’- Mtis. 
f-fow-iutu.) 
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Mac Kern obtained from an old Tongan a detailed and logical account of the method used. 
As it is probably similar to that resorted to by die Easter Islanders for erecting their 
statues, it is worth mentioning here, 

“The pillars which weighed between 30 and 40 tons were quarried near the shore. 
AX hen they were shaped they were dragged over wooden skids, by means of heavy ropes 
and the combined muscular power of many mend Close to the pits where the columns 
were to stand, an earth incline was built with a retaining wad of trees and brush. The stones 
were dragged to the edge of this mound and were then nicely balanced and carefully 
guided by ropes to fa]] endwise into the pits. The same method was employed for the 
lintel. The earthern incline was removed, leaving the trilithon in position. Other titan the 
wooden skids and the ropes, the only implements used by the Tongans were blocking 
wedges and levers T 

This h most interesting, for this procedure is identical with that used in early Peru, 
concerning which Rowe says (1946, p, 226): '* Stones too big to be carried were moved 
on rollers with the aid of wooden pry bars and large crews of men pulling with ropes. 
The blocks were raised into position by building a ramp of earth and stones up to the 
height of the wall and running the blocks up on their rollers, Co bo saw this technique 
used by Indian workmen employed on the construction of the Cuzco cathedral, and a 
half-finished chulipa at Sillustani id Puno has such a ramp still in place.” 

Montesinos (1C42, p. 19) also, when, describing the legendary procedure of the megalith 
work on walls at Cuzco in pre-Inca days, says that the quarrying was done "with picks 
arid axes made of stones from rivers and filed as if they were made of steel , , , They had 
no derricks with which to lift the stones into place, so they used this device: They banked 
the earth at a moderate angle up to the top of the newly completed first tier of stones; 
then, with human force, they carried up a second tier, rolling the stone over and over, 
however large it might be, and they adjusted it to the wall very slowly and accurately/ 7 

J be possibility that the ancient Easter Islanders made use of tills same simple but most 
ingenious method is strengthened by the fact that it was also employed by the megalithic 
workers in the early Marquesas. Both Linton (192 5) and the present author were informed 
by the aborigines of central and south Marquesas that according to tradition a temporary 
ramp of pebbles had been raised against the face of the megalithic masonry to allow the 
giant blocks of the upper levels to be hauled into position. A quite analogous working 
method would allow the Easter Islanders to pull their stone, giant feet foremost up a 
temporarily constructed ramp, and then tip the colossus over the steep side inro a founda¬ 
tion-hole dug in the ground below, or else down upon the pavement of the abu* The 
presence 0!, such a temporary embankment might even have encouraged the Easter 
Islanders to accomplish their final feat, namely to drag up an extra stone and place it 
carefully on top of the statue before the ramp against its hack was removed. 

The significance of the red puhao on the head of Easter Island statues 

To-day all the statues which formerly stood on the pavement of the ahtts have fallen, 
but at the time of the early voyagers some at least were still standing. Cook (1777, VoL T, 
p. afii) wrote from Easter Island: “Each statue [on the had on its head a large cy~ 
lindric stone of a red colour, wrought, perfectly round,** 


-4 H^trduhi 
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To-day these red blocks lie on the ground beside the fallen grey giants whose heads 
they formerly ornamented. We can safely say that hardly anything but an embankment of 
the sort already described could have brought one of these summit-stones to its place on 
the head of a statue. One of these stone cylinders— which are popularly called image “hats" 
—was measured by Skottsberg {3920, p. 9) as 2. j m (8V')ym diameter and N&5 m (6V r ) 
in height, with a volume of 9 cubic metres* and a weight, therefore* of more than twenty 
tons. This “hat" was lying beside a fallen figure* and the author describes the remains 
also of a sort of stone wall on the aha close beside the statue. He asks: “Could it not be 
possible that the stone wall spoken of above was part of a construction on which the hat 
was rn be rolled up to the top of the image?" 

There may also be a fragment of memory in a tradition collected by Rout ledge (ujiy, 
p. 197) in respect of a lofty image which formerly stood on one of the tfhw\ Pointing out 
a hillock near this particular platform, her native informant said that once “a causewav 
was made from h to the head of the tall figure which stood upon the ahu, and along this 
the hat was rolled.” 

A temporary stone ramp or embank me nr high enough to tip the statue into position 
was fully within the capacity of a people which had lime and labour sufficient to work 
on more than one statue at a time. And while the embankment was still in place against 
the hack of the statue, it musr have been a temptation to use it, before removal, for the 
hauling of an extra stone to the top of the first, Bur this does not explain why the sculptors 
went 10 anoi.her side of the island to secure a special reddish rock for the upper cylinder. 
There was a special quarry for these reddish iop-stones at Punapiiu, about seven miles 
from the image quarry at Rano-Raraku. The cylindrical “hats” measured from six to nine 
feet In diameter and from four to eight feet in height; they had an oval depression below 
and were cur with a distinct knob on the top. Only statues raised on the sacred ,thus were 
distinguished in this manner* and Metraux (1940, p. ici) thinks ii was a secondary idea 
nor practised right from the beginning, 

A few half-buried “bats” remain in the “hat quarry” at Ptinapau, and a great number of 
others arc strewn along the path leading down from this quarry to the foot of the mountain. 
As distinct from the images, chesc top-stones were transported probably rolled -as mere 
cylinders to the sites of the giants on whose bead the;, were to rest. Not until they arrived 
were they given rheir proper shape with the characteristic round hoss or knob at the 
upper end. (See Plate IL.) 

The problem behind the emphatic choice of a reddish stone for the giant “bats 1 " on 
the otherwise nude statues may take an interesting form when we recall the venerated 
reddish hair of the srn-kfihff individuals which existed sporadically on blaster island and 
throughout most of Polynesia. fScc Part IT.) Balfour (1917, p. 569) was the first to suspect 
that the red top-stones on the Easter Island figures were not meant as “hats”, in his 
noteworthy paper “Some Ethnological Suggestions in Regard to Easter Island” he says: 

“Lastly, in connection with these statues, T have a suggestion to make in regard to the 
so-called 'hats', or "crowns’. These, as I have already mentioned, arc huge cylinders of 
red volcanic ash or tufa, which were placed on the tops of the heads of some of the effigies. 
IMow r , if these merely represented hats nr other head-gear, it is difficult to see why the 
natives did not carve them out of the rock in one piece with the statues. That would have 
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been an easy and obvious method nf arriving at an adequate result where only a hat was 
intended. Why, then, did they take the trouble to go nearly across the island to another 
crater in the Teraai Hills in order to employ as material for the ‘hats’ a special kind of 
very rough rock„ a vesicular r$d tufa? 

"I wish to urge as a tentative and heterodox suggestion, that the reason was that these 
red cylinders were not intended to represent hats at all, bur hair. .. .aW tufa was selected 
in order to conform with the practice, common enough in Melanesia, of bleaching the 
hair to a reddish colour with lime, or of coating it with red ochre,” 

Later Metraux (1940, p- 501) took up the same problem. He quotes Janssen, who at an 
early date learned that the Haster Island term for the red image ‘hats’ was pukm y and adds : 
“The original meaning of ptihin is topknot. The cylinder with a knob may have been an 
attempt to represent the long hair tied up on the head id a big knot {pukad) % a fashion 
vcry r common on Easter Island. ... More interesting is Skinner’s comparison of the 
Easter Island image hats with the cylindrical representation of the topknot on the heads 
of ancient ligures in Maori carving, ... The theory that these crowns v ere merely a crude 
attempt to ornament the statues with a structure similar to a topknot {pukao) is the most 
logical assumption.” 1 

Wc have seen how the black-haired Polynesians in many of the islands imitated the 
natural hair colour of the tiru-kit.hu by plastering or painting their own bait red. Stephen- 
Chauvet {1934, p. iB) gives the following description under the heading “male, coiffure” 
on Easter Island: "Formerly the Easter Islanders always walked about bare-headed; their 
hair, regularly cut above the ears (A. Pinarr), was artificially rouged and united in a top¬ 
knot on the summit of the head, by the aid of plant fibres and a coating of mud, ” 


The Caucasoid elements and the Easter Island statues 

Wc now come to -a vital point. These islanders plastered their bait red to imitate some 
ideal of beauty* This ideal of beauty was not merely a product of the imagination, since 
it was locally inherited through strains of naturally red-haired um-kshu. Is it" not probable, 
then, that die Easter Island statues directly depict this early red-haired ideal? May they 
not represent ancestor-portraits of chiefs and heroes of this venerated appearance? 

G, Forster (1777, p. 575) wrote in reference to the Easter Island statues, during his 
visit with Captain Cook; “We put some questions to the most intelligent persons among 
rhetrg concerning the nature of these stones, and from what we could understand, wc 
concluded that they were monuments erected to the memory of some of their areekees 
[itrtkis]^ or kings. 11 J. R. Forster (1773, p, 567) was also told that the statues represented 
former chiefs, or ‘bareekeesk Cook (1777, Vol. I, p. 296) himself noted that the Easter 
isianders had preserved the individual name of some of the statues, and that the word 
uakt (chief) was added after each name. We may thus safely assume chat the Easter Island 

1 F. Out ledge O^Efi) has shown the direct connection between the statues and the so-called‘bird-man* cult on 
Easter Island. Now, another name for the fiifkM or 'topknot' of the Easter Island statues was hat. The ceremonial 
L bifd-rtian' for the year, upon Whom the divine choice foil, was also called batf, yet he wort jio E hav but had instead 
"a fillet of human hair bound round his shaven, red-painted head." (Sr, Johnston 1921, p, 14a.) 
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statues represent no elementary powers or supernatural beings, but were raised as an¬ 
cestral figures exactly like the monuments of Tiahuanaco and Pukara. 

The Easter Island statues, carved in the Image of the arikis or chiefs of the early local 
culture-people, have a great deal to tell us, when we recall (Part IV) that the first 
Piaster Island ariki was Hutu. Mama, who came from a sun-dried land, in the same 
direction as Pe.ru, with long-ears among his followers. The statues not only depict such 
long-cars - - the most noteworthy distinguishing mark of the royal families in aboriginal 
Peru—but they also embody a monolithic art-form most important in aboriginal Peru, 
and assigned by the Inca to Tici Viracoeha and his adherents, the same hierarch who 
instituted the ear-lengthening custom in the pre-Inca period, Furthermore, in Peru these 
departed heroes were remembered as having a physical appearance resembling Euro¬ 
peans; they were ] Iraewfta^ just as J. M. Brown (1924, p. 256) writes from his visit 
to the island: “There is a general consensus of the Ruropeafi-iike features and colour 
of many of the natives of Raster Island. And the faces of the images confirm this Caucasoid 
impression; they are oval, straight-nosed, large-eyed, thin-lipped and short in the upper 
lip, the features that distinguish or -are supposed to distinguish the highest ideal of beauty 
of the north-west of Europe. 7 ' 

Many observers have commented on the enormous chins of the Easter Island statues, 
drawn out in length and width to terminate in a broad anti sharp ed::e. When we look 
carefully at Thomson's drawing- {1889, p. 495) of a back view of the general type of 
statues at Ratio-Raraku (sec fig. b p, 373), we cannot help noticing that no ordinary "chin” 
so projects on bo tit sides that it is visible from behind. Vie may, therefore, look again at 
the pro! lie view (fig. a':, and find that whereas on an ordinary face the distance from mouth 
to chin is normally twice the distance from mouth to nose, on the Easter Island statues 
it is three times that distance. If we shade or remove the ;>art of the chin which is thus 
added to what would be a natural form, then we get the pictures shown below in c and d. 
It seems fairly evident that the sculptors of these scone faces intended the extended lower 
face to represent a bearded chin. This view is strongly supported by the other ancestral 
figures on the island. The smaller statues (Moat kavskavd) l carved, in wood, invariably 
have readily distinguishable goatees on their chins, together with extended earlobes. 
(Plate XXVIII 3,4.) This fact has been pointed out by Metraux (1940, p. 24 1); and Rout- 
ledge (1919, p. 269) found that three or Four of the stone statues inside Rarto-Raraku show 
the same form of goatee beard as carved on these wooden images. She also speaks of three 
stone heads carved in relief on the wall of a local subterranean chamber: “The one which 
was best v. rought was twenty inches from the surface of the wall ; ir had a pronounced 
L imperia Ik” (Ibid. , p. 27j.) 

We recall that the Tiahuanaco statue which had the lightning rays running around (he 
forehead and into the eye-brows and beard, was carved, like its Mocaohi counterpart 
and many other Andean monuments, from a selected reddish sand-stone. We suggested 
that the symbolic interpretation was that the growth, of hair on the bearded person depicted 
was light or flame-coloured. There was no other way for the sculptor to indicate this 
peculiarity since the whole statue is sculptured in red rock. If the Eastet Islanders shared 
progenitors with this particular Tiahuanaco stock, which seems borne out to some extent 
by the fact that the present natives in both localities begin their genealogies with the kings 
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b 
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I iki and Tid, then these fundamentally related sculptors have only chosen two distinct 
means of representing the same reddish or flame-coloured hair, Tc should not he so surpris¬ 
ing then* that just such hair is found on the ancient mummies of the early "burial grounds’ 7 
on the South American coast between Tiahuanaco acid Easter Island* 
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Typological distributions of Andean-Polynesian stone statues overlap without regard 

to present race-pattern 

Wc seen earlier how several writers show that the remarkable Easter Island custom 
of erecting large stone human effigies bears a strong general resemblance to a characteristic 
trait of the Andean high cultures on the nearest continent up wind. Many casual observers 
have been compelled to notice that this resemblance is not one of idea only, hut also of 
general execution, Hnock (191a, pp. 162 — 278) quotes Wallace, who compared the Raster 
Island statue in the British Museum with some of the pre- Inca statues from the Andes, and 
toLti said I was greatly struck by the resemblance. ,. ” Referring furthermore to one of the 
principal Marquesan stone statues, he held: , . there is an air about this image which 
seems reminiscent of the stone figures of Tiahuanaco, on the Andean highlands of Titi¬ 
caca,” 

The experienced Pacific traveller Christian (1924 a, p, jaj) was struck by the same 
resemblance and expressed the opinion that the Easter Island monuments “exactly recall’ 1 
those of Tiahuanaco . 1 

Another traveller from both these areas, J , M. Brown (1924, p, 26a), also pointed out the 
resemblance of the work inside the Rano-Rarab crater to that of the stone-carvers of 
riahuanacOj, and says of the corresponding stone statues at R&ivacvac, in rhe Tubuas 
group south of Tahiti: “Their laces arc human, hut grotesquely human, quite unlike 
the great stone images of Has ter Island, ,. „ They have more likeness fo the great stone 
busts that have been taken from the ruins of Tiahuanaco and set up on each side of the 
gateway that leads to the church,” 

Ojeda (1947, p„ 11) alter his long local residence, wrote in his monograph on Raster 
Island: “The statues and monuments of stone, which have been claimed to be mortuarv 
sanctuaries intended to perpetuate the memory of the sacred chiefs of the island, present 
an obvious analogy to the stone cultures of Central America and Tiahuanaco. This is the 
basis lor out belief that their makers are branches tit a stock of people common to America 
and Easter Island.” 

St, Johnston (rpai, p, 81) was so emphatic about the same resemblance that he published 
illustrations of three comparable statues and wrote; i£ .., the stone images and platforms 
in (he Austral Group [Tubuaij, Pitcairn Island, and the Marquesas are very like those of 
Easter Island, and shll more so like those of Peru, , „, the long ears, protruding 1 ips 3 
short arms, position of the hands, and stunted legs in the three illustrations I give from 
the Marquesas, Easter Island, and Peru ate absurdly alike, except lhat the island ones are 
naturally more primitive and crude than that of the mainland/’ 

When we compare the Andean and East Polynesian monoliths reproduced on various 
pages eg the present work, we cannot den)" the assertion char there arc as many resemblances 
between certain Andean and Polynesian anthropoid hs. as there are between individual 
statues inside Polynesia ot inside Peru, and often more. We are getting back to the same 
observation we made when dealing with the various sires of the early Andes: each geo¬ 
graphical locality has ofren developed its own distinctive style, which will generally be 

L Knoche (kju, p, 3 ) hud i\ decade kltSsci, in a rnther Sweeping ‘statement, denied the slightest n'^rubhitVc he- 
tween the Stone statues of Ttahuanaco and Faster Island. {See for comparison Plates XL and XL11 of present work,) 
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special to its own place or period. Yet the same basic conceptions and mutual inspirations 
are ever-present, adapted only to local taste and secondary convention. In this respect the 
Polynesian stone statues can only he divided from those to be found from Mexico to 
north-western South America by reason of the ocean between, whereas the. American spec¬ 
imens are united by land. This is a deceptive observation, for an ocean drift from Peru to 
Polynesia Is faster than any migration down the Andes (joo miles a week according to the 
Kon-Tiki expedition), and apart from this the Easter Island statues are slightly nearer 
to the coast of Peru than to their next nearest “neighbours*' in the Marquesas. We can 
distinguish between most of these stone statues to-day only because we are accustomed 
to find them in their specific localities.. If the Polynesian statues had originally been, found 
in some extinct South American centre instead of some weeks travel out at sea, they 
would have created no wonder but have been accepted as just another local manifestation 
of the early American megalithie culture. The statues vary so much in form and type- 
whet her after different models, by different artists, or in different periods -within the 
Titicaca area, or within San Augustin, that an artempt by the islanders to copy the Andean 
statues from memory would leave a wide range of possibilities. 

No exact replica of Easter Island statues exist elsewhere—certainly not among the 
statues raised on the nearby Polynesian islands. In style and expression it is a local creation, 
but in idea, working method, and basic conception it is a result of cultural inheritance 
from, an outside and continental evolution area. As already stated, there is no evolutionary 
thread behind the Easter Island giants. There has been, from the first attempt, a clear 
conception in the artist's mind of what he wanted to do and how he was to go about it. 
Among the vast number of Easter Island anfhropoliths only one single specimen is 
recorded (Routlcdge 1913, p. 184) the head of which seems to have melted into the body, 
while the large car and the arm have been fused. But even in this unsuccessful specimen 
the usual conceptions were present, and the bands were placed in the conventional posit ion 
on the stomach. From this advanced stage a further evolution might well have taken place 
had the megalithie work not been interrupted. Mctraux suggests that the idea of orna¬ 
menting statues with red pukao^ or top-knots, might possibly have been an afterthought, 
and certain is it that the spectacular grandeur of the statues might have increased enor¬ 
mously had the work been permitted to go on. One of the unfinished Statues in the quarry 
measures about fifty-two feet, and another one, the largest of them all, measures sixty-six 
feet. (Routledge 1913, p. 182.) If the final undercutting and erection of this statue hud taken 
place, it would have reached the height of a seven-storey building all in one piece of 
stone, for which reason some archaeologists douht whether it was really intended for re¬ 
moval from its niche in the quarry. 1 (Plate XXXVIII 2 .) 

k these almost completed stone giants had been loosened from their bed-rock in the 
quarry, the chain of megalithie art would have reached, among tlie long-ears of lonely 
Easter Island, a final stage that would have surpassed in its cyclopcan dimensions anything 
achieved during the commencing evolutionary stages abroad. The greater number of the 
really finished Easter Island statues, however, averaged only some twelve to fifteen feet, 
and so were, smaller than the largest stone men of Tiahuanaco. 

1 E-Outlfidye (JbiA) says: ‘'tradition, U it live, point* out this ahu on the south coast for which this monster wa* 
designed, but it if; tjiffi-Cult to believe it was ever intended co move such a mass.” 
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The settlers of Pitcairn, Raivaevae and Tubuai to the west, and of the Marquesas Group 
tu the north-west, seem to have raised a few statues of the average South American size 
and then quickly dropped the custom without any attempt at further evolution, Churchill 
{i?* 2 ) quotes Mager, who held that some Raivaevac statues resembled those of Paster 
.Island in their enormous ears and their unformed lower bodies resting on stone platforms. 
Moreover, it is said that on Pitcairn there was formerly a considerable Marat, ornamented 
at each corner with a nine feet tall scone man mounted upon a platform of smooth stone. 
{Ibid.) Rout!edge (1919,^313) however, referring to an unspecified Pitcairn warm, 
mentions only one starue which is said to have been on it at one time, whereas she visited 
an artificial embankment on the coastal cliffs of the same island, where also vestiges of 
images were found: “In general it resembled to some extent one of the semi-pyramid ahu 
of Easter, but dense vegetation and tree growth rendered it impossible to speak definitely, 
, , . ft was remembered that three statues had stood on it, and that one in particular had 
been thrown down on to r he beach beneath. The headless trunk of this image is preserved, 
it is 31 inches in bight, and the form has a certain resemblance to that of Easter Island, but 
the workmanship is much cruder.” 

ft is interesting to bear in mind that when the mutineers from Bounty settled Pitcairn the 
island had no population hut only jstarae j, bones and ruins from a former occupation. 
As Duff (19 jo b 3 p, 9) points our, arch ideologically Pitcairn is important, since its vestiges 
show it was only reached by the earlier, not by the later, Polynesian migrations. 


The Punman megalith site 

The principal statues in the Marquesas group are raised in a oak site at Puamau Valley, 
right beside the uninhabitable east point of Hivaoa Island, During my visit there in 1937 
the local white resident, Henry Lee, was convinced that the people who had raised these 
abandoned monuments must either have chosen this extreme eastern valley because they 
originally made landfall from the east, or else they must have been sun-worshippers, as 
the principal valley, Atuona, and all the other inhabitable areas were further west on the 
extensive island. In Puamau the fishermen’s canoes were not even sheltered from the open 
ocean, which rolled straight up the beach in a roaring surf, driven by the perpetual eastern 
trade- Tiffs practical observation by one who had spent a lifetime among the local natives 
may well recall that the Rano-Raraku quarry is at the eastern corner of Easter Island, 
which i$ the easternmost land of Polynesia. Rivers {r9r y P p, 431) comments on the only 
form of worship observed by the discoverers to that island 1 “Roggeween and his com¬ 
panion:; observed the inhabitants of Easter Island prostrating themselves towards the 
rising sun, but as these prostrations seem to have bad some relation to rhe stone statues 
of the island, it would be dangerous to conclude that the sun was the object towards 
which the prostrations were directed 

- Rogge ween 17722, p. iyj wrote himself: .we noticed onlv that ihcy kindle lire in front of ccflais) remarkably 
tall stoat figures they set up; and, thereafter squatting on their heels with heads bowed down, they bring the palms 
of their hands together and alternately raise and lower them." Ami [lehrcn? (17^7, p. 13jJ; “They kindled many 
lires by ilr-i r idols, either by way of offerings Or for the purpose of prayer. In the early morning we looked oui and 
OOuld see from some distance that they had prostrated themselves cowards die rising sun and had kindled tome 
hundreds of ftfcS, which probably betakened a morning oblatiotl to ibeir gods-” 
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IF the megalith sculptors of the Puamau valley worshipped the sunrise, then we are 
confronted with a religion corresponding to that of ancient Peru. On the other hand, if 
they settled the easternmost valley because they had come from a starting point in the east, 
then we are confronted with a direxti&n corresponding to that of ancient Peru. 

As on Easter Island, so also in the Marquesas, the present native population are above 
ah wood-carvers, and make no claim that the large stone statues in their valleys were the 
work of their own carefully remembered ancestors from legendary Hawaii. As on Has ter 
Island, the Puamau natives possessed traditional names for most of die large images, the 
general name for which was Tiki, and they also had a vague remembrance that another 
people dwelr in the valley prior to their own coming. These earlier inhabitants lied to the 
surrounding lulls, though a number of their women intermarried with the newcomers 
and so were among the ancestors of the present natives, 

With a local native and the son of Henry Lee T climbed a crevice that took us through 
a narrow artificially roofed hole on the summit of a precipitous huger-shaped peak which 
rose above the palm-forest behind the image site. A few stone terraces, built cither for 
defence or For a religious purpose, were found on the sloping base of the peak, and a plat¬ 
form nicclv paved with smooth slabs and still partly surrounded by a megabthic wall was 
found on the narrow summit, commanding a perfect view of the bay and the now over¬ 
grown image-site below. The whole construction was very similar to fortifications in 
ancient Peru, and a small store of sling-stones were still m silt f, an interesting derail, since 
Emory (1942 b, p. 131) has particularly pointed out that the sling is one of the culture 
elements which Polynesia shared with Peru, 

Subsequent Marqticsan sculptors have adapted the conventional style of some of the 
larger monoliths to miniature house images of stone 1 or wood, but apart from this 
continuation of style we have ample evidence that the early Puamau sculptors were aha 
interrupted in the midst of their megalithic work. On the terraced temple site some of 
the great statues have been deliberately overthrown and demolished, but one of those 
found in the undergrowth bad never been finished by the sculptors. Unlike those on 
Easter Island, these Marquesan images seem to have been transported from the quarry 
before their completion. Another statue was left behind unfinished in one of the quarries 
located in a different part of the valley, and in the same place several other carved stone 
blocks had been abandoned by the early workmen. Yet one of the Puamau quarries seems 
still undiscovered, for, ax on Piaster Island and at Tiahuanaco, the sculptors were not 
satisfied with just one sort of workable stone. Some of the Tiahuanaco figures were 
Specially carved from a reddish sandstone, among them the two bearded figures of 
Tiahuanaco and Mocachi. The Puamau sculptors had easy access to a fine-grained and 
polish able grey tuff which had been utilized for a few of their best executed figures, 
and yet they have given themselves the trouble of carving some of the statues from a very 

1 HtCSC Statuettes averaged <5 Or 8 inches in height, and arc still occasionally found =n burial -caves arid even in 
native possession. Among a lew are}iaenilogii';il specimens of stone Secured by the present author, one unusual type 
;iu.J a wide profuedng low Ct Lice like a beard, and a remarkable straight and. tuiffOw no&e (Plato LI ?j j another bad most 
Contents wcamerctl away but was made front a selected red volcanic rock (Plate J.L B). Porter (idij Vul. II, 
P 1 is 4L during his early visit to the Marquesas, was the first to suggest ijrtt the large prehistoric stone statues 
seen sjy him to Nukuhiva may have served LC aS die model of perfect Lon for all the sculpture; of chi! island., 
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unsuitable coarse-grained but reddish tuft, much like that used for the top-knots on 
Easter Island. 

The tallest of the still standing Puamau stone men has a visible portion of a little over 
eight feet (a,.j m), in addition to the pedestal sunk between the stones of the platform. 

I rs left arm ss intentionally broken oft', as also the entire upper section of a statue eq the left 
of it. One of the fallen statues measured about eleven feet before its head was broken off- 
Tn the same valley a considerable number of small and beautifully executed images have 
been moved away from their original sites by the present native population. Some of 
these, about three feet tall, are carved from white scone and include sepcimens with 
ear-lobes stretching to their shoulders. Statues of this latter type concur in size with the 
average of those scattered about the Titicaca basin and found sporadically in South 
America from Colombia, east and south through Venezuela, Ecuador and Peru, as far as 
the Tiahuanaco area of Bolivia. 

Such figures, from two to six feet rail, were found on most of the principal islands in 
riie Marquesas Group, whereas giants of superhuman size, comparable with those of the 
Puamau valley on Hivaoa are otherwise only found on Nukuhiva* Here, too, the image- 
site is not in the main valley, but on a terrace on the side of a steeply sloping hill at 
Taipt (Tvpee), 1 one of the lesser valleys further east. The statues are described by Freeman 
{19 a*, p. 62): “The images, which had been setae regular intervals around an open stone- 
paved court, were from six to eight feet in height and averaged about three feel in 
thickness. We estimated each to contain from torty to sixty cubic feet of hard basaltic 
stone, the weight of which must have been several tons. As raising so great a weight up 
the sixty or seventy pet cent incline from the valley would have been almost impossible, 
and as no outcroppings of stone of similar nature appeared nearby, we were forced to the 
conclusion that rhe material for the images must have been quarried out at some point 
higher up the mountain and laboriously lowered to rhe terrace prepared lor them, ... 
some of the roughly squared rocks in the foundation oi the shrine axe approximately three 
by three by ten feet in dimension, and roust have taken a small arm- of men to move 
and set in place." 

The author shows that all these statues were thickly coated with moss. Eleven of them 
were still in their original position, two had fallen and several unoccupied niches seemed 
ro indicate that there should have been more. Again, in spite of the marked historical- 
mind edness of the Marquesas tribes, who preserved their genealogical records in a system 
of knotted strings, they were highly neglectful of the monoliths on their own hillside. 
Freeman says: “Though this discovery lies within 500 yards of the main trail up the fypee 
Valley, no native on the island, either by actual knowledge or through tradition, has been 
able to shed light on its origin, purpose or probable age. 1 ' 

The Necker Island statuettes 

A more complete picture of the distribution of stone images in Eastern Polynesia, 
requires the inclusion of the archaeological]], significant statuettes on N'cckcr Island in 
Havv r aii. When this barren and treeless island was discovered by La Pe rouse in 1786, it 

• Jsiotc [ha 1 this valley has an aboriginal native name which reappears- Scuatli of Tiahuanaco. {Part X.) 
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was entirely deserted and uninhabited, and the Polynesians on the inhabited Hawaiian 
islands were apparently unaware even of its existence, (Emory 1928, p. 3.) Yet the little 
island is covered with vestiges of a former occupation, and in his interesting survey of 
Necker archaeology Emory (Ibid., p, m) concluded that these remains must be ascribed 
to an earlier culture distinct from anything known among genuine Hawaiian^, of historic 
time. It is possible that when the present Hawaii arts arrived, part of an aboriginal people 
fled for refuge to this lonely island. Emory’s survey convinced him that, in view of the 
available evidence, it was reasonable to adopt the view that the Necker culture represents 
a "'pure sample” of an earlier culture prevailing in Hawaii before the present Polynesian 
occupants arrived, whose ancestors established a new culture and new lines of chiefs all 
over Polynesia some thirty-two to twenty-four generations ago. 

An important aspect of this early Neckcr culture, with special interest to this discussion, 
is the local discovery of a number of small stone images, carved so long ago that weathering 
has mote or less defaced them all. (See also Alexander 1909.) Their sizes range from 
eight to eighteen inches high, and they are sculptured from a hard vesicular basalt. Emory 
(Ibid* t pp. in, 118) has shown: “For comparison with the Neckcr images no examples of 
sculpture have been found In Niboa. Few genuine Hawaiian stone human figures arc 
known and these are the roughest crudities, lacking sn uniformity.” Also: “It should be 
noted that no stone human images arc recorded from central Polynesia or Micronesia, 
and extremely few from Melanesia.” 3 

Emory finds instead that, despite the stamp of local convention, the Neckcr statuettes 
display a rather noticeable similarity to the images of the Marquesas Group. lie writes 
(Ibid* p. 112): “Jn this light the comparatively strong similarities which exist indicate that 
the Meeker images were like the Marquesan images before they took on the familiar con¬ 
vention. It is interesting to note that the inscribed stone idol in the Kalasasaya palace, 
Peru [i.e, Tiahuanaco|, a! ? illustrated by Posnansky (1914, frontispiece) has as many points 
in common with the Necker images as have the Marquesas, Although the mouth, in being 
tongueless and proportional !y narrow (the lips arc parallel and in relief), is not so much 
like the mouth of the Necker figures, as is the Marquesan, the square eyes in relief and the 
straight nose In the same relief are Identical with the Necker eyes and noses, 5 ” 

This apparently casual reference to Tkhuanaco art form in relation to the Necker stone 
figures will acquire additional interest when we see shortly that, through intermediate 
forms in southeast Polynesia, even the stone-lined temple platforms associated with the. 
images in these two areas are fundamentally related. 


The general analogy between Andean and East Polynesian stone human statues 

Since we now have ample evidence that neither the present Maori-Polynesians in the 
East Pacific nor the historically known Chibcha, Quechua, or Aymara of the Andes are 
responsible jot the abandoned Stone images and statues left In their own habitats, we 
may, so to speak, cut away all these superimposed tribes, languages, and cultures a? mere 
secondary overgrowth, concealing and confusing our view of the possible continuity 

1 EHis {1(129, V'i 3 . IV, ]». 429), ia describing how chc early missionaries destroyed such pagan remains a* rbe 
large wooden images and carved mortuary posts of.I Iihvaii, added: “Some of their idols were of scone.” 
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behind the makers nt the earlier stone carvings. Disregardi ng the ever-present stamp of 
local style or conventions we shall immediately discover that all these anthropomorphic 
stone figures have one characteristic in common: they were associated with unroofed 
religious sites, and wherever information is available they alt represent ancestor gods and 
genealogical heroes. 

Furthermore, although human in shape and details, they arc all wilfully distorted in 
their proportions, with their heads always enlarged quite beyond reason, Thus Emory 
p, 102) says of the large-headed Xccker statuettes: “The head is more than a fourth 
the height of the body, and in some mute than a third,” 1 jnton (1921, p. 71), in his work 
on the archaeology of the Marquesas, says of the local stone figures: ‘‘The head was 
evidently considered the most important part of the figure, and upon it the artist expended 
his greatest skill. The legs were considered least important; in many figures they are 
shortened disproportionally or even omitted.” Fur then “All the heads are disproportionally 
large, some of them forming a third of the total height of the figure.” Mctraux {1940, p. 
295), quoting Lavachery, says of the ! -aster Island statues: “The long head is about three 
sevenths of the total height of the statue.” 

Comparable proportions can be seen on all the Polynesian monoliths. Turning now to 
Bennett's (1934, p. 464) survey of those of Tiahuanaco, we read again that: “The height of 
the head is from a 8 to 40 per cent of the total figure height.” The same remarkable propor¬ 
tions arc found on all Andean anthropomorphic statues, including those of San Augustin, 

The large statues of the Tubuai and Marquesas group were carved at full length and 
extended downwards in one piece to a large pedestal sunk into a foundation, in full accord 
with the fashion both in Tiahuanaco and San Augustin. Thus they rest with their feet visible 
above the ground, unlike the larger monuments of Easter Island, where the submerged 
base of the image is. considered wholly unimportant and often leaves a casual observer 
with the false impression that the Easter Island statues consist of nothing but heads. 

Tins reverence for the head is even more strongly demonstrated by some of the Mar¬ 
quesas stone images. As Linton (192,5, p. 81) expresses it: “The great importance attached 
by the Marquesan sculptor to the heads of figures probably led to the practise of making 
heads to which no bodies were attached. Most of these heads were used as architectural dec¬ 
orations, but two very large ones in the temple of Giporta, Puamao, Hivaoa, seem to have 
had a significance similar to that of the true Images.” 1 

Posnansky (1914, p. By) has shown how a number of loose stone heads have been found 
at the site nf Tiahuanaco, some of which may have been architectural decorations such 
as ate seen also on the atone walls at the Chavin site (Pomar 1949, opp, (>.49). Stone 
heads without attachement to any body occur occasionally around Lake Titicaca and on 
its islands, and also northwards through the Andes {Ibid.\ Bennett 1934, p- 4B2), more 
especially at San Augustin, where a single monolithic head is 8-9 feet high (Barrades 1943, 
Plates 72 , ij 6 ; Bennett 1949, p. 79), 

We have already seen that the custom of carving colossal stone heads can be traced right 
back to the unidentified people behind the so-called “Olmec” culture of Southern Mexico. 1 

1 The targe smne head of Place LVl 2 was-tumid hy the pdrcscntaathw in a district at Hivaoa where no other images 
Were seen. 

4 Stirling^ opinion (1940) is chat fhv ^Gimccs" seem cti have a cenreai position in the local American culture 
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The people who left behind these giant Mexican heads had also carved their cars holding 
immense circular ear-plugs decorated with a cross, and they had placed them on paved 
stone foundations* facing east. (Stirling 1940.) We have seen that a Caucasoid face-type 
with aquiline profile arid strong beard occurs locally in strange contrast to the otherwise 
primitive-looking, ilat- and broad-nosed Faces depicted in these giant Olmec heads. The 
most logical inference from this observation would seem to he that the aristocratic and 
sophisticated type may depict the creative powers behind the artistically and technically 
involved megalithic scheme, and that the flat-nosed, indolent-looking stone heads perhaps 
are carved as ancestor figures for the more primitive labouring people among whom the 
bearded men had settled as an aristocracy. As already mentioned, a corresponding di¬ 
vergence of types is marked among the Tiahuanaco monoliths, 

A similar reasoning could answer the problem why the Marquesan and Easter Island 
statues, both within Polynesian limits, seem to depict a contrast of race types, ft lias been 
said (Lehmann 1935) that the diabolical primitive physiognomy of the Marquesan 
statues, so distinct from their Easter Island counterparts, may be explained by taking 
the former to represent mortuary images, the large mouth and the enormous circular eyes 
corresponding to the skull with its open mouth and orbits. This explanation does not 
seem convincing, since the eyebrows, the huge fleshy lips with wide superimposed nostrils, 
anti the big ears of the Marques an figures are not seen on a skulk Those who claim 
chat rhe early Marqucsan race and culture contain certain Melanesian aspects, and that 
the statues depict the Melanesian physiognomy, seem to have better founded arguments. 
Still we must admit that we need better evidence before, concluding that these grotesque 
and almost diabolic countenance!! are intended to depict Melanesians, Similar counte¬ 
nances are also depicted at San Augustin in the northern Andes, where nobody has yet 
claimed a Melanesian intrusion* (See Plates XT.If, LVT.) If the aristocracy behind 1 lie stone- 
shaping art had come from South America, local maritime serfs anil labourers (sec Part 
V III) might have manned their craft down-wind from South America more easily than 
Melanesians could have been fetched from the other extremity of Polynesia. The Mela¬ 
nesian element in Polynesia Is admittedly so negligible that the bulk of the early Aiemhane 
working class could hardly have had Melanesian affiliations. 

In view of the evidence accumulated in Part IV, l wish, tentatively to suggest that in 
Easter Island the statues depict the migrating culture-bearers behind the whole series of 
megalithic sculpture, the same race which is depicted on the bearded monuments and effigy 
jars of Mexico and Peru; whereas in most other cases-, as with rhe Olmec stone heads, 
the majority of statues from San Augustin to Tiabuanaeo, and the Marqucsan giants, the 
work has been accomplished mainly with the aid of subjugated peoples whose grotesque 
ancestor images have been carved to establish a religion intended to allure and impress the 
working classes in question. 

Thus the same race may have originated the Marquesan and the Easter Island monoliths, 
though the former statues are carved in the image of a low-browed, flat-nosed, flat-faced and 
thick-lipped people, while the latfer represent a people with a long, narrow face, straight 

complex : "P/cicrif archaeological evidence indicates thar their culture, which in many respects reached a high 
kvAj is very early and may well be the basic civilization out of which developed such, high art cciatct to ihosfi. of 
t'hts Maya, ZapoteCs, Tehees, and TotonacsT 
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nose with narrow and prominent ridge, deep-set eyes, thin, sharp, protruding lips, and 
a long extended chin which is drawn out to a wide, sharp ridge. Though with different 
talents and means of expression, the artists behind the Vera Cruz slate-mirror, the. stelae 
in Southern Mexico, the Early Chimu effigy jars, the bearded statues of Mocacbi, Tiahu- 
anaco, Arapa, and Caeha, and the Easter Island monoliths have all striven to reproduce a 
series of individuals which all leave us with the same racial impression, otherwise alien to 
these areas, and resembling in manv ways our own race. 

We have seen earlier how the consistent use of heavy nuggets in the ear and a fillet 
round the head has followed this race type from Vera Cruz to Titicaca. Bennett (i P j 4% 
P- Ah) says of the red sandstone figures at present standing in front of the Tiahuanaco 
church: "The headbands are wide and decorated with a scroll groove which gives the 
whole band the appearance of a twisted turban.” Posnanskv (1914, p. 87} similarly says 
of the loose stone heads of Tiahuanaco: u Many of them show a fillet-like headwear 
resembling a turban, and a strongly projecting under-jaw, stretched out in the length, 
which it is likely may indicate a bearded chin.” Kidder (i ?43 , p, 29) also mentions how 
some of the north Titicaca stone images have "heavy protruding chins", and stresses that 
the head-band is everywhere important on the statues in these parts. 

Generally carved as a wide, raised band round the upper head, this ornamentation 
is one of the local conventions most consistently adhered to, whereas on some of the 
larger Tiahuanaco monoliths this band takes the shape of a superimposed double cylinder, 
remarkably like the pukm or top-knot on the Easter Island statues. On many Mafcquesan 
monoliths, and most emphatically on the many smaller stone statues of the Puamau valley 
a wide and raised headband is elaborately carved round the upper head of the figures in" a 
fashion identical with that used in the Titicaca area. Even an examination of the weathered 
stone giants of the Oipona temple terrace reveals very plain marks of a fillet-like head-band 
around the upper head. 

The reason why these megallthic artists seem to have concentrated their efforts on the 
carving of the head may well be that the face, more readily than the limbs and the body, 
could express distinction in race-type. Body and limbs on the other hand would only em¬ 
phasize the similarity of the subjugated natives to their own divine hierarchy, and should 
not be made rhe centre of attention. The heads of important persons are often removed for 
separate preservation among the aboriginal peoples in both Peru and Polynesia, and to 
judge from Nazes and Chimu paintings and other early Peruvian art, tropin heads seem 
ro have been the victors aim there as in Polynesia and on the Northwest Coast. 

Owing to the colossal heads on these images very little room is left for shoulders ; the 
neck is always omitted, and it often seems that the sole reason for carving a body is to 
iotm a background for the arms. The important point about the arms does not seem to he 
their shape, but their particular posture. Some slight freedom in the position of the 
hands may be seen on the mainland, but there too the hands are almost invariably placed 
on the chest or the stomach in a ceremonial way, and this frequently stiffens into a highly 
conventionalized form met with ait the way from Mexico and Central America to San 
Augustin and Tiahuanaco. This same conventionalized posture is carried into the Pacific, 
where it is universal on the Easter Island statues and more typical still on the hundreds of 
statues and statuettes in the Marquesas. The typical features of this pose is that the vertically 
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canned upper arms are withdrawn often in a strained way towards the hack of the figure s 
with the elbows, bent at right angles and the lower arms placed horizontally round the body 
to make the hands meet on each side of the stomach just below the chest. In a few cases 
one of the hands is raised above the other to rest nearer the chin. (Tiahuamco, Mocachi, 
Huancane; Marquesas, Tub usd.) It looks as if this artificial pose had some religious signifi¬ 
cance, 1 

Below the arms these American-Polynesian statues and statuettes generally terminate 
in thicks clumsy and stunted legs, about as long as the head or even shorter, if not omitted. 
On larger statues the monolith often continues below the feet as a peg-shaped submerged 
pedestal. 

Only one more detail requires attention. Describing the bearded monolith of Tiabu- 
anaco, Bennett (1934, p. 442) wrote: “Below the arms is a narrow uredecorated waist¬ 
band.' 1 To which he again referred later (Hnd, p. 46?): "All the figures have a wide, Hat 
waistband, decorated in low relief or by inchi on.” When Kentledge (19a £>, p. rgy) made 
her Interesting survey of the I-Aster Island statues, she also examined their lower, sub¬ 
merged sections, which, she says, “when excavated, proved, to our surprise, to possess a 
well-carved design in the form of a girdle shown by three raised bands, this was surmounted 
by one or sometimes by two rings, and immediately beneath it was another design some¬ 
what in the shape of an M, The whole was new, not only to us, but to the natives, who 
greatly admired it. Later, when we knew what to look for, traces of the girdle could be 
seen also on the figures on the ahu where the arm had protected it from the weather.”- 

The prone statues of Puamau and San Augustin 

We cannot leave these anthropomorphic monuments without reference to a single and 
remarkable specimen from the megabit lie Image-site of the Puamau valley, Marquesas. 
This remaining monument is quite unique at least in Polynesia and the entire PaciJic 
islaod world. It rests on the lower platform of the Oipona temple terrace, but is made 
to lie horizontally instead of standing erect like the others. Worked in one piece, with its 
supporting cylinder-shaped pedestal extending downwards from the abdomen, it stretches 
its five-feet length in a prone position, almost as if swimming. During my visit to the 
valley 1 examined this beautifully executed, monolith with some care, and, noticed some 
surface irregularities where the pedestal emerged from the 
ground. On the dirt being removed from the base of the 
pedestal four figures carved in relief round ecs base were 
exposed. The one at the front and the one back were greatly 
stylized human figures each enclosing a distinct cross. The 
other two, sculptured one on each side, were animals with 
long hotly and raised neck, a stubby muzzle, rounded ears, 
a raised rail and stunted, deformed legs. (Plate. LIII2, 4 .) Each 

1 It has Ixeii suggested that this pose is perhaps practical For iJic carving. This is nor s». When, as in [be Marquesas, 
the SsifiC prjse is transferred to the Tikis carved in wood, the lower anus must he cm against iht fibres of the wood, 
Images among peoples in other parts of the world certainty do not adhere to this peculiar posture. 

J Apart from the important girdle, the Wits of the Easter Island statues were undressed and unortuaitumtcd; 
the units were iicxcd arid the long-fingered hands met over the abdominal region near the navel. 
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of these animals was 19 inches long, but one was almost worn away by erosion. The 
discovery was new even to the Paain.au natives, who weremo$t excited when they saw the 
exposed figures* 

My first impression was that these two animal figures carved in relief on the pedestal 
depicted some sort of a dog, but a dog quite distinct from what little is know'll about 
the extinct Polynesian kuri t for It had a strangely erect and bare tail, rounded ears, and a 
long even body. Only when later confronted with illustrations of the two four-legged, 
long-bodied, round-cas ed, and slim-tailed animals carved in relief in a corresponding man¬ 
ner on the base of the bearded Tiahuanaco monolith, did 1 begin to wonder whether the 
two animals similarly reproduced on the Puamiiu statue could have been based on a for¬ 
mer symbolism rather than on an unidentifiable type of dog used as actual model. The ani¬ 
mals on (he Tiahuanaeo monolith represent the locally important feline symbol, the puma. 

liven more remarkable than these animals carved on its base, is the main figure itself. 
We find no analogy on. any of the other islands, and we would have been led to assume 
that this was an unorthodox and original creation of the otherwise conservative Marquesan 
artist, had It not been for the fact that a completely analogous monolith has been discovered 
at San Augustin, the gateway to Andean cultures. The close affinities between the general 
type of monolithic statues left in these two areas have already been mentioned. With the 
added convergence of the two exceptional prone figures the likelihood of an underlying 
relationship seems quite insistent; the similarity is too peculiar to be the work of inde¬ 
pendent thought. Both specimens are somewhere near five feet long (that from San 
Augustin is 176 cm and that from Puamau 150 cm); both are strangely stretched, hori¬ 
zontally on their abdomens, in a strained pose. 'The very short, bulky amis are bent 
forwards, one on cadi side of the face which is so large that the hands do not project in 
front of it. In both cases the body is extremely broad, stocky, and short, with very stunted 
legs bent at rhe knees with the feet turned backwards. The round head is huge, bent back 
without a neck and looking forwards and slightly upwards. The eyes in both cases are 
large, the nose very broad and very fiat, and the mouth is simply enormous, carved on 
both as a long and narrow oval spanning the entire lower portion of the face from one 
side to the other, leaving space neither for cheeks nor chin. The figures have no dress or 
ornament other than a strange object on top of the heads; it is carved as a flat, wide crest, 
slightly raised, curving across the crown with almost identical size on both figures. The 
on!], difference is that in the Marquesas it is placed sideways over the crown instead of 
lengthwise as on the San Augustin specimen. (Plate LIIL) 

hat Preuss (1931, Vnl. I, p. 8$) says of rhe San Augustin statue is as true of the 
Marquesan replica: the stretched-out posture is unnatural even for an animal, He wonders 
whether rhe figure can represent a dog rather than a man, but finds the nose, like nearly 
all the rest of the face* to have a human aspect; and r11 is may be said of at least ail the 
front part of the sculpture. Only the unformed rear end, projecting between the stunted 
legs of the ban Augustin Specimen, might suggest an, animal rather than a man. 1 

1 Nuwhere else to-day do ve rind a stronger shaikhry to dii-s South. American statue than on the syid taattm 
extremity of Puamau in the Marquesas 1 5 Linds, R-.:t some VAguV iL-*ernljkficc might be found in certain more zoo- 
tnorfihic iJtat stones and Images in iiiLcient Mexico. A good example of these is the crouch in £ feline animal from 
Isapa rt‘produced after Stirling f 1 y 4 a.. Pi. 59 l>) Lo Plate L.1I1 B. 
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STONE HUMAN STATUES AND MEGALITH tC CULT-SITE? 

The easterly oriented distribution of cut stone technique in Polynesia 

The anthropomorphic monoliths and statuettes of Eastern Polynesia represent perhaps 
the most distinguishable religious structures of the East Pacific. Closely associated with 
this culture element are ecclesiastical constructions some of which consist of carved and 
dressed stones arranged as enclosures or elevated platforms. 

It is not surprising that a stone-shaping neolithic people, capable of working monoliths 
into human form, were also experts in forming and dressing slabs for ecclesiastic masonry 
and other religious purposes. The people who spread the stone men into eastern Polynesia 
must automatically be suspected also of having introduced the generally associated 
religious buildings. Nevertheless, we shall look away from what we have found with 
respect to the antiiropoliths, and consider the other stone structures as if they were 
independent culture traits. Thus we shall first see whether the carved stone masonry 
may have entered Polynesia from the west. 

Buck (1930, p. 670} lias reviewed the stone structures in the Samoan group, which 
would he the geographical gateway to Polynesia for migrants entering rids part of the 
ocean from the west. He shows that Linton, who had listed the absence of cut store in 
Samoa, formed one exception in some wall posts in an ancient stone house (Fale-o-lc-Fce) 
near Apia. Buck shows char even this was a false alarm, as lie calls attention to the fact 
that “the stone wall posts consist of natural basaltic prisms that the hand of man took no 
share in shaping. Connected with the negative condition in Samoa is the absence ol stone 
figures of human form, which are a feature of eastern Polynesia.” 

In stressing 1 he total absence of cut stones in this western sector ol Polynesia, Buck also 
searches in Samoa for structures comparable to the characteristic forms of religious 
buildings in the image area further east. Under the heading “Stone structures” he says 
(Ibid.): “In Samoa, the marked feature in stonework is the absence of stone religious 
structures corresponding to the marae of the east central area and the heiau of Hawaii. 
The lack of remains of such structures may indicate that the marae type of religious 
structure came east by a more northerly route that missed Samoa, west from America, 
or was locally developed in the case central area.” Leaving us with rhese three remaining 
choices. Buck gives precedence to none of them. It may be interesting to examine them 
one by one. 

If the cut stone technique or the marae type of religious structure came east by a more 
northerly route and thus missed -Samoa, it must have passed through either the Gilbert 
or the Ellice Islands. Since these atolls contain no religious structures corresponding to 
the dressed stone marae of east central Polynesia, they may he ruled out, with the entire 
Micronesian route, as a possible stepping-stone to East Polynesia, by the same argument 
by which Buck himself ruled out Samoa. We are thus led to admit that the Polynesian 
stone-cutting technique, as well as the dressed stone marae ^ was either developed locally 
in East Polynesia, or else, like the stone men, brought from South America. 

Turning our attention now from Samoa and the west to the opposite gateway into 
Polynesia, the island nearest Peru, we find a strikingly different picture. Mettaux (1940, 
p. z§o) writes : “Cut stones were used extensively on Easier Island. Dressed slabs or 
blocks are found on most of the big aims and. appear in structures such as wells and under- 
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-round houses„ and in the stone houses of Orongo. , r r The excellence of Easter Island 
stone work is due partly to the use of hard vesicular basalt. Though cut stones were not 
so common on Easter Island as In the Marquesas,, they show a more elaborate technique, 
... T lie lacings oi a few Easter Island ahus are among the most perfect masonry work 
in Polynesia. I he slabs or blocks have not only been smoothed to evenness, but they 
have been dressed or selected so as to tit exactly. The masterpiece of Easter Island stone 
work h the ahu Yhiapu; The seaward wall is made of two rows of marvellously smooth 
slabs whose edges join with mathematical accuracy. The corner slabs have been rounded, 
A hole in the face has been patched with a stone carved to fit perfectly. Such a Facing 
resembles the famous walls of the Inca palace? of the Cuzco,*' 

But having made this interesting admission, the author hastens to add briefly: “There 
is neither geographical nor chronological Jink between the two cultures.” Yet a glance at 
ihe map makes one wonder what the author means by denying a geographical link 

between Easter Island and toe Inca Empire, uei less he is thinking of a head-wind journey 
up against the elements from Easter island to Peru. One may be equally justified in wondef- 
ing what he means by denying the chronological agreement between the famous Cuzco 
wail and that on Easter Island, for* as we have seen, some of the oldest and best executed 
sections of this great-stone masonry of Cuzco arc associated with the Viracocba cycle and 
considered by competent archaeologists as dating back to the Tiahuansteo period In the Andes. 

The skill and technical perfection embodied in just these particular ruined walls of Easter 
Island and Peru give them both an outstanding position among megalithic masonry in 
any pari of the world, and yet the one is a close repetition of the other. Their striking 
resemblance had aroused comment by several earlier writers, (Sec Plate EVIE) Including 
m his book an illustration of the same Ahu Vinapu on Easter Island for the sake of its 
Peruvian characteristics, Imbelloni (1926 b, p, 327) says in his caption: “The blocks of 
lava material are worked with an admirable technique. Eor its dimensions^ for the slightly 
convex surface, for the reciprocal disposition and the characteristic nature of the commis¬ 
sures, this masonry of the Pacific Ocean mav he compared to the best of Peru.” 

At an earlier date J. M. Brown (1934, p. 257) had also observed, during his visit to Easter 
Island, [hat! 1 lie cvelopcan work of some of the burial platforms ts exactly the same a.< 
that of Cuzco and the adjacent regions of the Andes. The colossal blocks ate tooled and 
tut so as ro tit each other. In the Ahu A mapu and in the fragment of the ahu near Hangaroa 
bcacn die stones are as colossal as in the old Fern pie of the Sun in Euzco, thev are as care¬ 
fully tooled, and the irregularity of their sides that have to come together are so cur that 
the two I a Col-; exactly lit into each other. These blocks are too huge to have been shilled 
frequently no let the mason find out whether they fitted or not. Thev must have been eut 
and tooled to exact measurements or plan. There is no evidence of chipping after they 
have been laid. Every angle and projection must have been measured with scientific 
precision before the stones were nearing their finish. The modern mason knows he can fill 
up irregularities with lime or cement. In these Cyclopean walls the onlv cement is gravi¬ 
tation, and that can be used only once. With nothing but stone tools and these generally 
clumsy and rough, the result is marvellous,** 

fne same author teels 1 hat much labour must have been present to haul, rinse, and place 
the blocks. He adds: "Hut in Cyclopean tooled work there is more; there must be skill in 
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planning what is to issue from a rough block, there must be breadth of architectural 
thought to mark out the place that each stone when shaped and finished has to take, and 
there must be also large drafts of that subordinate skill which knows how, with the tools 
at hand, the shapes in the architects mind and plans can be cut out of the roughly hewn 
blocks from the quarry, or the fractured rocks that lie about. There are implied in all these 
carefully tooled and fitted cyclopean walls limitless power and resources, the capacity for 
organising great masse? of men, keen architectural capacity and large armies of skilled 
labour.” 

We have seen above that ro explain the erection of the local stone structures we need not 
look for more man-power than that which Easter Island could easily support, provided the 
people at work were already well trained to cooperate in this kind of work. There is ac¬ 
cordingly no need to follow Brown tn his unsupported speculation on Land submergen¬ 
ces, and we may benefit: more from following his three pieces of actual observation, with 
the logical inference that seems to suggest itself from them: 

(1): li l the Andes all conditions [for cyclopea n masonry] existed. ... Tiahuanaco on 
the south of Lake Tiricaca had plenty of Stone and plenty of muscle to haul it; and the result 
is a gradual improvement of cyclopean stone-cutting and building till the stage was reached 
at which one huge block was cut to fir exactly into another/* 

(1): “The tooling and fitting of cyclopcan blocks ate exactly the same in Cuzco and in 
J-'.aster IslaodA 

(3): “On Easter Island there was plenty of stone, bur nothing else 10 make the megali¬ 
th ic art possible..,” 

The readiest deduction wontd then seem to be that the great-stone technique v hich bail 
a logical background in Peru had spread down wind to Has ter Island with no necessity 
of a difficult local development in the latter place. 1 

Examples of elaborate cut stone masonry ate found sporadically over the siting of Poly¬ 
nesian mountain islands facing America, and as far west as Tonga, which must have 
evolved the idea locally of eke received ic from Eastern Polynesia, as it is absent in Samoa Cl 

and the geographical neighbourhood to the west. This distribution of the stone-shaping 
art is highly suggestive. Handy (1927, p. 329), who is personally very familiar with thss 
cultural achieve me iv through his field studies in eastern Polynesia, writes: “The art of 
stone building mar, of course, have been independently developed in Polynesia. ., . But 
what probably happened is that during die hundreds of years of very active voyaging some 
Polynesians visited America and returned to Polynesia, having seen the Mexican or Peru¬ 
vian stonework, and possibly bringing a few stone craftsmen with them. The fact that 
both in quantity and skill there is a diminution in the art of building with stone, beginning 
with rlic Marquesas, tunning through the Society islands and ending at Tonga, is strong 
evidence in favor of the hypothesis that some eastern Polynesians, probably Marquesas, 


1 ' nr.!: (177-, Vol. i, p. 294} who had an cash oppottunity of exit mining ihe Easter Island abtf. r while ijevcrai uf 
them were in a he Her ■rendition than today, wrote: "They arc built, or rather faced, with hewn stones of a very 
fa?ge and the workmanship is not interior to the best plain piece masonry we have in England. 1 hCy h$C ilo 
sort of cement; yet I’u; joints <t:e exceedingly close, and die stones morticed and tenanted one into another, in a very 
artsuI manner. The side walk are not perpendicular, hut inclining a little inwards, in the same manner that breast¬ 
works, & c. arc built in Europe. . 
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borrowed the ate of stone construction from the west coast of South America; and that 
within Polynesia the art spread from east to west." 

As just quoted from Mctraux, cut scones are even more common in the Marquesas group 
fl-ian on Easter Island. A great number of the Marqucsan stone-platforms {patpae) are con* 
strutted as a masonry of large skilfully dressed stones some of which weigh several tons. 
In various parts of the group, especially in Hanavave and Omoa valleys on Fatuhiva, and 
Puamau and Hanstiapn v alleys on Hivaoa, the present author visited a considerable number 
of religious structures lined with beautifully tooled and dressed slabs, preferably sculptured 
in a selected reddish tuff, Many of these bore notches and squares of mathematical exactness, 
and some, in the Puamau valley, had inserted in the masonry the most beautifully executed 
specimens of stone statuary to be seen in Polynesia. On others, human Iigurcs with arms 
half raised above the head were carved in high relief on the face of the tooled stone slabs, 
offering a most striking resemblance to rhe similar figu res on the verb cal wall of the sculp¬ 
ted stream bed at San Augustin, (Barradas- 1945. Plates 143,147 5Steward 1946, PL i 74 .)> 

In his survey of Marques an archaeology, Linton (1925, p, 18) does not believe the cut 
stone technique to have been dcrcloped locally in the Marquesas, because there is no evi¬ 
dence of transition from the uncut to the elaborately cut stones. 

Facing America in mid-ocean between the Marquesas and Hawaii lies little Fanning 
Island, hmory (19514 b T p. 15) has shown how this isolated speck possesses remains of 
religious dressed stone enclosures showing nicely fitted joints and even L-shaped comer- 
stones, a technique reminiscent of that used on some of the elaborate maraes on lonely 
Tong-arcva, w est of the Marquesas, as weii as in the Tonga Islands. 

\X e have earlier seen that among the Hawaiian remains of the earliest island era was the 
Menehune watercourse ar Kauai with its large megalifhie wall, which has been referred to 
by Bennett (19JI, p. 110) as rhe acme of stone faced ditches. This dressed stone wall, 
carrying water round a precipice in a runway 400 feet long, is now neariv covered by a 
modern road, but was described long ago by Vancouver, who admired its exceedingly 
good construction, rising about twentyfour feet. Its dressed stones are squared off on all 
sides but the inside, and are fitted most skilfully together so as to present a smooth, even 
surface, Bennett {Ibid^ p. 105) says: “The size of the blocks shows great variation, some 
measuring s feet in length and over 3 feet in depth and width. There was no attempt to cut 
them all the same size. The masonry shows true coursing in some places, but it is by no 
means consistent, and many square joints, with the corners of four stones meeting at one 
place are found- The jointing Bound in several places has caused great comment, ' 

The racing of the wall includes square joint, joint projecting from stone above into 

1 hi PocyrU-si.i relict carving vat used on a large scale on I v in the Marquesas and Easter Island, with .1 cisoai 
occurrence elsewhere, hut always on die islands incites! to America. Mctsauic (19*? a) points 10 Lhc striking reseiir- 
IjI.i nee which two figures in a Hawaiian relief carving display co some cat'like Signs of the Kastvr Island tablets (see 
fi.*?- p a 8 fi y a j)i yet lie interprets the limited and CUSu,d distribution of relief carving in the ca&Ecrn margin of Pr>iv 
no&Lii as “good evidence that this technique has developed in dependent Iin dt detent isku-A and shut there ire no 
historical connections between rhe cultures which practised relief carving.'' In view of the similarity between the 
carnivorous, animals -carved in pairs in tel ief around, the base of the Marques an and Tiahu-nueti stone ,-.tames referred 
to above, it may item if Such a conclusion should perhaps be reconsidered. Sculptured reliefs, often representing 
fdine figures, are not infrequent in the Tiiieaea area (NiorJcnskiuLd 193- - sJ: Posnanskj 1914; Kyilen E947;. etc.) 
and occur in San Augustin (Rarradas ! 945, Plate 149- etc.). 
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notch ill Stone below, double joint,, etc. (M ( PL 5)* of which strikingly resemble: the 
facing of pre-Inca walla in Peru, 

The Outstanding authority on East Polynesian stone-facing technique and stone religious 
structures is 1 imory (1918 ; i<m 51934*; 1934 b; 1939; J 943 ^947), andhis attempt to analyse 
the inter-island relationship and common origin of dies remarkable atchaeological trait is 
also highly interesting and suggestive. Referring to the cut stone masonry of the Menehvme 
irrigation ditch at Waimca, Kauai, he says (1933, p. 47; Italics by 1, H.j: 

“All these features are to be seen among the dressed blocks now scattered through the 
village of Kailua on the island of Hawaii, incorporated in doorsteps, corners of stone 
buildings, nr placed about as benches. They come from the facing of some structure, 
which once stood at the shore of Kailua bay. .., We see now that the Kailua stones had been 
fitted into a facing identical with that of the ditch traditionally built by the menchunts at 
Waimea, Kauai, These facings differ in no important respect except for the occurrence of 
diagonal joints from rhe facings of notched-squared blocks to be seen on Media in the 
Society Islands, and if the two Hawaiian examples were executed by migrants from Tahiti 
one or the other or both of them must have been made before the time of l mi, who lived 
between 12 and 15 generations before 1900, ,,, That the construction of facings of rectan¬ 
gular blocks of unequal size, necessitating in some instances the cutting of shoulders or 
jogs in order to bring the top of the finishing course at a level, is an old technique in south¬ 
eastern Polynesia is clear from its appearance in prehistoric image platforms of Easter 
Island, where it: is even more at home than in the Society Islands, the only other place in 
Polynesia from which it lias been reported besides Hawaii, While it may have evolved 
either in Tahiti or Easter Island, its appearance as the dominant note in the cuts tom facings of 
ancient Pent makes South America a possible source,, with Easter Island, where its jmgahthkaspect 
brings it more- in line with the Inca work, the introductory point. As it is now generally agreed 
that the sweet potato in southeastern Polynesia is an introduction from America, and one 
antedating the final dispersals to Hawaii and New Zealand, it is quite within reason to 
entertain an American origin for a cultural element so specialized as this stone facing, If is a 
conspicuous element localized in the parr of America nearest to Polynesia, a part where 
currents strike out aud flow in the direction of Easter Island imd the Tuamotus, This 
current in 1929 carried a flock of drums of gasoline from some wreck on the South Ameri¬ 
can coast into the Tuamotus, bringing timely aid to the nearly exhausted supply of our 
party. May not one of the seagoing rafts of die early Incas have been swept into this 
current carrying survivors as far as Easter Island 2 000 miles to the westr 7,1 

We have seen that Emory later abandoned his own theory on the assumption that the 
Peruvian balsa raft rapidly became water-logged and was therefore unable to take such a 
prolonged down-wind journey. However, since his informants were decidedly wrong 
on this point, Emory's original view with regard to a possible American origin of the cut 
stone masonry of Polynesia has proved to be sound and may well be revived. 

1 hi his p9p<f of 1944, (Tin ^Polynesian stone remains”, Emory (p„ it) maintains that: ths Polynesian* masons 
“jsjgrf not have had any relations with South America to have produced what they <|id , hut that tsiey amid have 
kerned some \>l the details of rhe diessing and fittingot stosle* ftom that region it they hud had contact with chat 
past of the world," whereas “the iwipiiiintanee which their ancestors might have tunl with similar work in Asia or 
Indonesia would have been a scan t practical help.” 
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Referring to the isolated stone-facing technique of Tonga, Emory {Ibid, y p. jo) says: 
“To the adjacent west we look in vain for «uch cut-stone work, but to the east is work 
from which the Tongan could be derived, All the typical facings of the Society Islands, 
even those of dressed stone, save the specialized facings of the coastal type of inarae, are 
duplicated in Hawaii, but to such a feeble extent that it must be admitted chat the Hawaiian 
equivalents are most likely derived from the southeast. The Marquesas, Austral, and 
Toogan cut-stone work is probably of more recent date than the Tahitian, and therefore 
due ro Tahitian Influence/' 

Of Tahiti the same author (1943, p, td) writes: “For the working of hard basalt the 
rahitians can claim the most distinction, although the Faster Islanders mat dispute the 
dann. . . The Tahitians took small river boulders, flattened the top, bottom, and sides 
b y thc laborious peeking process, and so kitted them in even courses in rhe facing of their 
niarsics." S hus in Tahiti inarae constructions display more or less elaborate dressed stone- 
facings, bur also facings of natural water-worn stones. The even coursing in the facings 
of these water- worn stones may be Lite outcome of copying the dressed stone facings, 
and would seem to make, as Emory (1935, p. 49) points otic, “an introduction from Peru 
more probable.” 

With the dressed stone facing technique of Hawaii, Marquesas, Tonga, and the \astral 
or I ubuai group all indicating a spread from Tahiti, or indicating at least a common, origin 
with the equivalent Tahitian art, and with a probable source of ilse Tahitian technique 
anlong voyagers from Taster island who perhaps again had inherited tills highly specialized 
culture trait from aboriginal Peru, we find-mow that the buoyancy of the baba raft has 
been established that we have the same probable origin for Polynesian dressed stone 
facing as for rhe local stone human statues. 1 


The marae or raised stone enclosure and related temple forms in eastern Polynesia 

and pre-Inca Peru 

Having so far mainly considered the dressed stone facing technique as such, we may 
well see whether the same probability of a South American origin also holds good for the 
types of stone structures to which the masonry technique was appl ied. 

b is a rather striking fact, worthy of the fullest attention, chat the Polynesians, who 
mid principally on their easternmost islands acquired 1 his admirable sit ill in stone shaping 

1 Emory 1 (t ;i 5, p. 177k * n discussion of chc Stem Rematot in fhc Swhtj /rArw/r, n's'j brings up the ir!reri-srip..g 
tetT that puciotfJvphs. arc * I roost universal in I’cilynesiu. lit adds: '"They art rare 10 Tonga aod Fiji, The practice us 
making pcnoglyphs, therefore, ^cnij si traic belonging rathci so distal (with idbrertte to Asia) Polynesia, than no 
proximal Polynesia (Samoa, Niue, Tonga, Wdlis. an i Futuna). 7 ' Emory feels thac the more general type of petnn- 
glypl’S fciurtd id Polynesia are so simple that no reliance can he put on i.huirs proof of cultural <‘<.nvi:ii :. He says: 

L -Even in the more elaborate figures possibilities of eoire spund«ice through coincidence are great. For exampif, 
the unique tints and \ markings on the body of the turtle [cef,] are ex.:u i!- naitaJLeled 00 ilie body of a human 
pctrogJyph u Jliw/.il [rtLJ. Masks, ceremonial ccmwiries, arid hcatf-dresSes are also represented by Brasilian perm 
glyphs [ref.), and I have seen them somewhere represented in pctroglyphs so die West Indies. Yet these consider¬ 
ations do not leave the pci mglyphs without value in pointing out cultural ymiurt: ilicy only waftl against exaggerat¬ 
ing the- significance of identical forms." Other «.■ Hters have pointed our that Polynesian pctrotrEyphs point to ^rnerioa 
father than Asia. 
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art with the most intricate forms of jointings and morticing, still had not acquired the 
idea of a keystone to hold an arch in position and thus permit roofed constructions. Igno¬ 
rance of the principles of the arch Is a basic feature in the early Polynesians* stone con¬ 
structions, limiting their achievements to uprights, stone statues, walls and unroofed 
platforms- We may again quote Bennett (in Steward 19491 p- 1 j) concerning their former 
neighbours to the east: “Throughout South America in prc-Jfumpcan times some general 
principles of great importance were totally unknown, thus limiting engineering skills. 
Outstanding Is cite lack of knowledge of the wheel ♦ < , Another notable lack was the true 
arch, with its primary keystone, which was a serious handicap in the development of 
architecture.** This in itself places Polynesian and South American masonry architecture 00 
the same level. 

When we now come to consider the principal types of temple and ecclesiastical building in 
early Polynesia, we find them to fail into two main categories—stone enclosures and raised 
stone platforms. Both arc found in a varying degree of elaboration, and elements from both 
are very commonly found combined. 

We shall first consider the marat^ which we have already found most likely to be an 
introduction from America or a local development in east central Polynesia, There is reason 
to believe that the pmrm as a religious structure belongs to an early era of Polynesia. We have 
already mentioned rhai it is found in Pitcairn, and that Pitcairn was only settled by the 
earlier wave of Polynesians. Emory (1928, p, 112) found the marm as a rectangular 
platform, lined with slabs and with uprights along the back, to be the principal ecclesiastical 
construction of the early Keeker Island culture, which again he considered a pure sample 
of the culture prevailing in Hawaii before the coming of the present population. If the 
Mcnchunc, as indicated above, were the manual masons of an early island era, then the 
Keeker maraz and statuettes would have been roughly contemporary with the Kauai 
aqueduct, like several other stone constructions of prehistoric Hawaii, most or which arc 
accredited by the Hawanans themselves to the work of the earlier Menchune. 1 

Ac the same time Emory points out that the Keeker island maraes are most closely 
related to those common in the extreme eastern margin of Polynesia, facing Peru. He 
writes (1943,5 p, t 5j: “The Necker maraes, with their continuous row of uprights along 
the back of the platform, are most like the maraes of the more isolated eastern end or the 
vast Tuamotuan Archipelago. Although Necker was unknown to the historic Hawaiians, 
its ancient visitors certainly came from the main Hawaiian group* as the squid-lure sinkers 
and adzes found on the island are Hawaiian. Crude replicas of the Necker maraes were 
discovered by the writer in 1937 at the quarries of the adze-makers on the 12 500 foot 
contour of Mauna Kea, the highest mountain on the island of Hawaii. \t Puu o l mi on 
the slopes of neighboring Matma Loa, a low, narrow platform, bearing uprights similar 
to the Necker rnarae, has been photographed. [Ref.] But the Necker type of marae has 
been all but obliterated in Hawaii.” 

1 Set Pun IV. Thrum (1907, ]>. u 6 ) also S'iys; "The Mcnchunes are credited with the construction of mi- 
mefous beiaut (ftncitn-i tfcitiplei) in various parts of the islands- The beioa of Mooktni, near Honoipu, kohaJa, is 
poinced out as an instance of their marvellous work, ,. . Another temple of theix cicc'.iun was at Fepcckes, Hilo, 
.. . There stands on ihe f>nli of Waikoiu, near Kahui psipd, Molokai, a hetau that Hawaiiacii bdicvL to have been 
Constructed by no one eke chan the Menehunes. ., 
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This early Hawaiian type of marae had its counterpart also in the interior of Tahiti, 
Hmory writes (19 1$, p. 117): “I have seen at one spot in the interior of Puimruu Valley, 
Tahiti, eleven marats, and these happened to be in many essential features identical with 
the Meeker Island marae.” Two years later Handy (1930 b, p, 94) wrote: “ll: is interest mg 
that it is in the interior of Tahiti, where the Manahune folk lived, that the expeditions of 
the Bishop Museum have discovered the most solidly built stonework.” 

This concurrence of data seems to indicate that the marae already had a wide distribution 
in eastern Polynesia in the early local era. In isolated Tongareva, where some of the 
most important warms have been found. Smith (1890, p. 91) shows that according 10 
tradition the first mortis was built by the earliest immigrant settler to reach the island. 
He says: “The maraes* or sacred enclosures, some of which were as much as a hundred 
yards square, and where all the religious ceremonies were conducted, were enclosed by 
upright slabs of stone, standing as much as 6 feet out of the ground, 1 nside were other stones 
standing on end said to be tombs. There were several of these mantes in different parts of 
the group, some deserted and evidently not in use for ages/ 7 

There Is a considerable inter-island variation in rhe Polynesian marm 7 from the low 
coral platform with small uprights along the: end, so widespread in the Tuamotus (Emory 
,t ;j 4 a), to the more elaborate stone constructions of the Tubuai group, Raiatea, and 
Tonga re va, with a whole fence of uprights of ir regular size (up to 12 feet high In Raivaevac 
and 1 3 leet in Raiatea) marking out three or even all four sides of the rectangular platform. 
Akken (1930, p. 118) describes a Tubuai marae as “a rectangular .space bounded on three 
sides by a fence of stones set upright in rows like pickets.'*’ The uprights were ail of irreg¬ 
ular she. up to ten feet high above the ground- He quotes Scale, who measured one at 
10 ; (.1 < 1 leet, and another at y x 9 x 3 feet. Some of these mantes were paved inside 
to a greater or 1 l?ss degree, “The amount or labor involved in the transportation of the 
Stones to their final resting places in the maraes must have been enormous. Few of the large- 
stones weigh less than ton and the largest one- measured weighs about 4 tons. ... I-uribef- 
rriore, many of the maraes are at a considerable distance from places where such stones 
might have been obtained and some are at elevations above any possible source of supply, 77 

Buck (1932 b, p. j j 7. ) says of the Mangareva type of warm that if generaih has a recta n- 
gular ground plan, all four boundaries of which are defined by limestone uprights. The 
space between the uprights is Idled with a single row of flat coral pieces set on edge. Part 
ot the enclosure was paved, and the carved uprights had peculiar flanges and notches no 
rhe upper corners. To show its relationship to the other Polynesian maraes, file same 
Author writes {Ibid., p. 179); 

“Emory draws attention to the resemblance between the small Tahitian inland marae 
and those ot Keeker Island. The large raised platform, of the Tapu-tapu-atea marae in 
Raiatea shows the sftme technique of construction as those of Tongareva. Huge limestone 
slabs rising over H feet above the ground have been set on edge to form a rectangular 
enclosure which has been rilled in to a height of 8 feet with coral boulders and rocks, ,. . 

In spite of its size and fame, the structural technique and pattern is that of the simple, low 
platforms of Tongareva. 

“If is apparent that an ancient marae structural pattern consisted of an open court with a 
raised platform at the end, formed of limestone slabs set on end, and filled in with loose 
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material At the back, tall uprights that may have had some religious significance, or may 
have been purely ornamental, were set up. On Toagareva progress has proceeded in the 
direction of defining the boundaries of the court with curbstones and extending the stone 
uprights to all four boundaries.” 

The basic relation ship between all these forms of east and central Polynesian maraes 
seems quite apparent. The question remains, however, whether the primitive open court 
with a platform and a single line of uprights only at one end really is the prototype from 
which the elaborate Tongareva platform, ornamented on all four sides, with tall stone 
uprights, has subsequently evolved; or whether the latter is the imported ancestral form 
which, on many small isles and atolls, has been modified to meet the requirements of 
communities with limited stone resources or more modest demands: 

If we return to the image area about Lake Titicaca, we shall find that the essen¬ 
tials of the Polynesian marae are found in the Kalasasaya construction at Tiahuanaco. 
(Stubcl and Uhle s S92.; Posnansky 1914* pp. 107—114.) Kalasasaya is the main temple of 
this early abandoned cult-site, and it consists of large uprights defining a rectangular enclo¬ 
sure, 444 feet long and 368 feet wide. As on Mangareva, the carved uprights of this giant 
Tiahuanaco marai also showed curious flanges and notches on the upper corners. Here 
too the larger monolithic uprights were set in straight lines, and although carved they had 
no uniform size, and the space between them had originally been partly filled in with a 
line of smaller loose stones. Furthermore, ii is noteworthy that the megalithic upright 
enclosure ol Kalasasaya algo had its base artificially raised as a large rectangular earth 
platform, Bennett (1934, p. 571) shows that this can still be seen, although, a considerable 
amount of soil has been washed away since the pre-Inca times, and agricultural work 
inside the temple has in historic time assisted in wearing down the artificial terre-plein. 
Rejecting the unfounded view that the uprights arc the remains of a retaining wall once 
entirely filled up with earth, lie tends to support Fosnansky’s calculation that the raised 
earth platform formerly reached a level of roughly seven or eight feet (z.30 m) above the 
uneven plain, to judge from the height of the monolithic stairway that leads up to the 
rectangular stone enclosure from the cast- 

Referring to vestiges in carl], Peru of ecclesiastical architecture similar to that of Tiflhu- 
anaco, Bennett Ulna,, p. 483) quotes Tello regarding sacred corrals in the Huaraz region 
of northern Peru, which “are formed of grcai stones, planted vertically and arranged in 
rows in the same style as the enclosure of Kalasasaya in Tiahuanaco,” (Tello 1928, p. £79,) 

Ryden (1947, p. 15;) shows how sacred enclosures, built on Kalasasaya principles., 
have been found in various pre-Inca sites near the south end of Lake Titicaca, and that 
temples of this description include the ruin on the island of Sind Hake rn the Rlo Desa- 
guadero, referred to by Posmnskv, and the ruin recorded by Casanova (1942) on the 
image site of the bearded Mocachi statues on the Copacabana peninsula. Ryden shows 
further dial stone statues, one of which is strikingly similar to the main statue at Mocachi, 
art left in the pre-Inca site of Huancane (Wancani), in the plains to the south. oJ Tiahuanaco, 3 

1 f he archaeological *ite of Huancane was first described by Portugal ([^7), and the present author is indebted 
ta him for the photographs of the 1 luamOane stone -statues tcpt-ftiLuccd in Plate Li I 5. 4. PornijiaL stresses the need 
(hr a serious attempt to compare :hfc stoou statues i>f eastern Polynesia with those of [he Andean atfita, ftOUl San 
Augustin anti sou 1 hurt rd to HuanjSane and rhe Lake Titicaca area. (Letter to 1 he author ilatcd July io. 1951,) 
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and that here also they are associated with stone enclosures which “hear so close resem¬ 
blance to those of fCatasasaya that ... they must be dated to the Tiahuanaco period.” 
He says {Ibid,* p. 86) of the three rectangular stone enclosures of Huancane that: 'These 
courtyards are bounded by more or less complete rows of upright stones or slabs, all of 
which appear to have been shaped,” In another place (p. 153) he says that like those of 
Kaksasaya and Mocachi '‘they ate demarcated by upright stones between which there 
possibly was a stone-filling; detached, square-cut stone blocks are here and there to be 
seen, etc. The main difference would he that ar Wancani the stones are of a considerably 
smaller size 1 han those of Kilasasaya, Whether every one of [he. stones at Wancani has been 
trimmed into shape is uncertain, Hence the Wancani ruins., when compared with those of 
Halasasaya, impress one as being poorer and more degenerate: one notes the absence of 
the ample proportions rha? characterize Kalasasaya,” 

RydctTs conclusion is that the religious stone enclosures of Huancane are later decadent 
imitations of the large Kulasasaya structure of the Early or Classic Tiahuanaco period. 
This is interesting, as it would illustrate just how much can be expected of those who 
similarly imitated the colossal Kalasasaya structure on the small Polynesian islands. Unlike 
the original Kalasasaya of Tiahuanaco, the courts of hi nan cane arc level with the ground 
or even sunk to a lower level than the ground surface {Ibid., p. fi6), wherefore the common!v 
raised platform foundations of the Polynesian ttiaraii have preserved even more of the 
original concepts of the large Tiahuanaco enclosure than have some of the neighbouring 
decadent stone enclosures of the \ ndcs, 1 

The stepped platform or truncated pyramid of South America and Polynesia 

The great Kalasasaya, or mame -shaped stone-enclosure at the Tiahuanaco cult-siie, only 
represents one of the two distinct temple forms raised in that deserted centre, tire other 
being based on entirely different principles. Next to the south wall of Kalasasava lies the 
enormous semi-artificial pyramid of Akapana or Hakapana. (PosnansU 1914.) 'This is a 
natural hillock artificially reshaped and stone-faced as an enormous, stepped pyramid 
690 feet square, and 50 feet high. (Steward 1946.) There is reason to believe that it was 
once even higher. Posnanskv measured the top terrace at 32 400 m* or roughly 30 a oon 
square feet, Beautifully squared and dressed stones, which once had been used to convert the 
hill into a tieppud stone-faced pyramid, are now scattered about the sides and top terrace, 
half buried in earth. ‘There is also evidence that the work of convert ion was never quite 
completed. Yet its mutilated condition to-day is partly due to the large quantity of the 
beautifully dressed pre-Inca stones which have been removed from the Tiahuanaco 
constructions h\ the Aysnara Indians and modern settlers, for building their own houses 
and a church nearby, even for the local railway; 

As in the construction of the marae -shaped Kalasasaya, so also with Akapana, two 
distinct i \ pes of stone were used: a reddish col on red.sandstone and a grey lava, As Bennett 

" 'I'he has* of rhv snuUer rectangular enclosure inimedLady in the cast of K.itasasayr io TLahuar»ii«o ak* tteenss 
ct> be siibincj'tscJ rather than elevated. Hcnnett ^ 1-93,4} believes ic to be Decadent. This, as stared, has no reRcctiuti 
on the iw sturte-statue* c-xcaviited independently within the court, since one of them ss iJatc-.iblc as of the Classic 
peiiod, 
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(1334, p. 477) shows, it is generally agreed that there were (at least) two phases of Tiahua- 
naeo culture. Most writers follow Posnansky’s designation of two periods, based on the 
storte material and the building technique used, Bennett, however, shows the danger in 
judging a difference in time periods from a difference in building material He says of 
Tiahuanaco: “Sandstone and lava rock arc the principal materials used. Some buildings 
arc constructed entirely of sandstone, others entirely of lava, and still others with both 
stones. ... In ihe all-sandstone buildings the megaHthic upright technique is employed 
and in the all-Java buildings the notched and jointed blocks arc used. In all probability, 
the sandstone megaiithic style precedes the lava joint block style, although absolute proof 
is lacking. Furthermore, there is no evidence of any great chronological or cultural dis¬ 
crepancy between the two styles. On the contrary, the fact that Calasasaya, Acapana, and 
Puma Punci were started with one material and finished, or continued, with another, 
without any radical changes in building plan, indicates a rather close connection between 
the two styles.' 5 

Bennett also quotes Means (1951, p. ion), who shows that also the pyramid at Vilcashua- 
man was probably of Tiahuanaco type and period. He furthermore quotes Telta (1918, 
o. 272) us to the existence of terraced, truncated p\ ramids in the 1 luaraz region ol northern 
Peru, where there are also rectangular and meg alii hie stone-enclosures in the- same style as 
Kalasasava at Tiahuanaco. He emphasises (1934, p. 484) chat, if building technique were 
analyzed into such elements as megaiithic upright enclosures, stepped pyramids, carved 
stones, jointed blocks, association of statues with buildings, etc., a great many parallels 
might be drawn between the Chavin-Huaraz section of northern Peru and Tiahuanaco. 
Furthermore, be says, some of the adobe structures on the coast may eventually be associ¬ 
ated with the Tiahuanaco style. As he points out, stone is more readily available in the 
highlands; therefore architecture of the Tiahuanaco style is best known up there, whereas 
lowland people, like the Chimu, resorted to buildings of adobe. 

In his study of the “Archaeology of the North Coast of Peru”, Bennett (1939, p. 22) 
shows that besides the two larger adobe pyramids near Mode, several smaller pyramids 
remain on the coast of north Peru. Krocbcr (1910 b, t>. 21) points out that both real stone 
and adobe pyramids were built by the early high-culture people of Mexico anti Peru, and 
he says (1930 a, p. to 9) of the Parly Chi mu culture that it raised terraced, truncated pyra¬ 
mids higher than any erected elsewhere in Peru and used, not stone as in the Andes, but 
large, fiat, suit-dried adobe bricks. He shows than “important pyramids occur throughout 
the area, 55 

Even more magnificent than the Akapana pyramid of Tiahuanaco is the almost equally 
defaced Pyramid of the Sun near the ancient settlement of Moche on the coastal plains of 
North Peru. This edifice, buil t of adobe, consists of a basic platform measuring about 748 
by 446 icct with a height of 59 feet 1 and bordered by -live terraces. This platform seems 
to consist of a larger southern and a smaller northern rectangle, and on Lop of the latter was 
again set a pyramid about 33IS feet square anti 75 feet high, 8 Seven terraces or steps form 
the slope of this superimposed pyramid. Some five hundred yards east of this ecclesiastical 
structure and on the other side of the ancient settlement lies the so-called Ft ramid of the 

1 228 liy 1 j(J m, and tS m high. (Kmchcr 1925.) 

1 103 m square, £3 m liigh, (Ibid'i 
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Mown. This consists of six terraces of adobe brick on the three sides clear of the hill, 
forming a main platform 2 6 2 by 197 feet and 69 feet above the plain. 1 

Identifiable Tiahuanaeo remains have been found deposited in an artificial cemeterv 
constructed on the platform of the Early Chi mu Pyramid of the Sun at Moehe. (Kraebcr 
1925, pp* 799, 208,} Although this in itself docs not prove a common origin of the Tiahua- 
naco and Lady fillimu pyramids, it does at least prove the mobility of, and periodical 
contacts between. Local bigh-culrurcs. We have earlier seen that bearded Caucasoid effigy 
jars have been excavated at the very foot of the Pyramid of the Moon, left there by the 
same early people who erected these two pyramich- 

Whilc the stone-faced pyramid of Tiahuanaeo and the adobe pyramids of the Harly 
Chiniu area represent colossal constructions equalled in no other area of bomb. America, 
although reappearing, like the monoliths, in Mexico and Yucatan, yet the same conception 
on a lesser scale seem to have been important in pre-European Peru. Bertzoni (15(15), 
whose primitive drawings give much interesting information about life in aboriginal Peru 
before the all-embracing influence of Christianity, lias also illustrated how these aborigines 
“communicated with the devil" by erecting certain places for religious worship. He shows 
Peruvian sun-worshippers oil what lie terms {Jbid . 7 p, 247) “the top of a flight of stone 
steps made on purpose”. The drawing shows natives on the top of a small, stepped and 
truncated pyramid of the tvpe we are now discussing* (bee Plate LfX 5 .) 

Since the stepped and truncated pyramid represents an importani form of ecclesiastical 
building in early Peru, and since the largest adobe pyramids of Moehe and the large stone - 
faccd earthen pyramid of Tiahuanaeo date back to Early Chimu and Tiahuanaeo periods, 
it would seem difficult for pre-Inca voyagers into the Pacific to bring with them only the 
conceptions of the marac form of religious structure, without also reverting* at least on 
some- islands, to the building of some sort of terraced pyramids on a scale compatible 
with local conditions, It need therefore cause no surprise to observe that the earh voyagers 
like flanks ( 1R96, p„ 102), Cook (1768 71, p, 83) and Wilson (1799* p. 207). on landing 

in early Tahiti, were struck by the discovery of one large and many smaller stepped and 
truncated pyramids, which we shall find to have been constructed on tire basic principles 
of the pyramids in Mexico and Peru. 

The largesr of the Tahitian pyramids rested on a low platform nearly three hundred 
feet from east to west and 267 feet From north to south. The ahn t ot stepped pyramid, was 
at the west end of rlus platform, and measured 567 by 3 ? feet according to Cook. With 
an average of more than four feet per step, the total height must have been roughly 45 to 
50 feet above the ground. (Banks says 44 feet, W ilson 5 1 feet.) The bottom step, according 
to Wilson, was the deepest, being six feet. Today this pyramid, known as Marae Mahaiatca, 
has almost disappeared and the fragments that remain are overgrown by forest' only a 
section of the original facing of beautifully dressed stones is preserved. (Emory 1933, 
p- 7^ pl-5 a 0 

In his journal, later published in Hooker's edition. Banks {1896, p„ > gave rhe inflow¬ 
ing interesting account; "We afterwards took a walk towards a point on which we had 
from afar observed trees 01 f/Qa {Castfarttia equheiifvtta) l from whence we judged that there 
would be some fiiarai in the neighbourhood; nor were we disappointed, tor we had no 

1 So by fio m Liicl 21 m high, (ibid.) 
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sooner arrived there than we were struck with the sight of a most enormous pile, certainly 
the masterpiece of Indian architecture in this island, and so ail the inhabitants allowed. 
Its size and workmanship almost exceed belief. Its form was similar to that of m&rms in 
general, resembling the roof of a house, not smooth at the sides, but formed into eleven 
steps, each of these four feet in height, making in all 44 feet; its length was 2is7 feet, its 
bread tin 71 feet. Every one of these steps was formed of white coral stones, most of them 
neatly squared and polished; the rest were round pebbles, but these, from their uniformity 
of size and roundness, seemed to have been worked. [They were,] Some of the coral stones 
were very large, one l measured was 3 1 a by 2 <4 feet. The foundation was of rock stone, 
likewise squared; the corner stone measured 4 feet 7 inches by 2 feet 4 inches. The building 
made part of one side of a spacious area walled in with scone; the size of this, which seemed 
to be intended tor a square, was r 18 by no paces, and it was entirely paved with Hat paving- 
stones. It is almost beyond belief that Indians could raise so large a structure without the 
assistance of iron tools to shape their stones or mortar to join them; which last appears 
almost essential, as must of them arc round: but it is done, and almost as firmly as an 
European workman would have done it, though in some things they seem to have failed. 
The steps for instance, which range along its greatest length, are not straight, they bend 
downward in the middle, forming a small segment of a circle. Possibly the ground may have 
sunk a little under the immense weight of such a great pile; such a sinking, if it took 
place regularly, would have this ctfect. The labour of the work is prodigious, the quarried 
stones are but few, but they must have been brought by hand from some distance; at leasr 
we saw no signs of a quarry near it, though I looked carefully about me. The coral must 
have been fished up from under the water, where indeed it is most plentiful, but usual! v 
covered with at least three or four feet of water, and generally with much more. The 
labour of forming die blocks when obtained must also have been at Icasr as great as that 
employed in getting them. The natives have not shown us any way by which they could 
square a stone except by means of another, which must be a most tedious process, and 
liable to many accidents through tools breaking. The stones are also polished as well 
and as truly as stones of the kind could be by the best workman in Europe; „ . . >,! 

Forster {3778, p, 543} wrote on his early visit to Tahiti: '‘The inhabitants of Taheitee 
shew r their reverence to their divinities in various manners, lirst by the appropriation 
of certain places for religious worship, which they call MARAI. These places are com¬ 
monly cm points projecting into the sea, or near ir, and consist of a very large pik- of stones, 
generally in the shape of an Egyptian pyramid, with large steps; sometimes this pyramid 
makes one of the sides of an area, walled in with square stones and paved with flat stones/’ 

Emory {J933, pp. 5, 28) shows in. his survey of Stone Remains in the Society IilunJs 
that, in the Windward Islands (Tahiti, Moorea, Meetia), the shaping as well as the tlrring 
of stone attained a degree of excellence matched in Polynesia only by some of the finest 

1 if St js correct, :-.s has tccctn 5 y been argued., that this particular marac was built shortly before Banks' visit, then 
one should at least be inclined to wonder if the atones were also shftped in this iccetii period, ur were part of some 
former ruin ibdt nyas reconstructed. None would propose that the stepped pyramid, as a religious structure for 
Tahitian gods, was mtioduced in European times. Even on a tiny isolated volcanic island speck like Meerut, 60 mite* 
east ot Tahiti, the Spaniards in [772 found a corresponding mirae with a stone platform “raised seep above step". 
(Emory ipjj, p. mj 
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examples t 'j \\ ■. >r k it lanship in H-atvaevae of the fubusti group, in. f eng a, in the Marquesas 
and in Caster Island, A chamcteristic structure in the coastal areas is the stepped, truncated 
pyramid, or stepped platform, raised at one end of a stone enclosure. Thirty-one such 
ruins were examined in Tahiti, and fifteen in Moorea. 

Second ill siL:e to the largest pyramid of Tahiti (Mahaiatea), was one in Moorea (Nuutrua), 
which was 198 feet long, 40 feet wide and in its ruined condition 20 feet high,, with probably 
!>ix or seven superimposed platforms or steps. Most pyramids consisted of four outer 
steps (three on the pavement side), and measured on the average 60 by 15 feet with a 
height of to to 1 z feet. 

Also I -inton (1923, p. 457) had pointed out that the sacred structures of the Society 
1 slat ids. were “stone enclosures with pyramid at one end,” Some of the stepped North Peru¬ 
vian pyramids can still lie seen to have been located at one end of a great, stnne enclosure. 
(See Steward 1946, PI, 52.) In their plan of Tiahuamco Stiihcl and Llhle (1892) show the 
ruins of tremendous stone walls dial once enclosed the great Akapana. pyramid. As shown 
by Emory (1955, p, 75), in Wilson’s early drawing of the Tahitian pyramid (Plate LIX 3) 
the w ooden fence lias been put in. by the engrai er, and the stone wall that actually enclosed, 
the court is omitted, 

M e have already seen that (look, a decade after his first visit to Tahiti, discovered Hawaii 
and was led inland by the high priest, who took him fora returning aneestorgod, and thus 
escorted him up to the early temple of this god. This construction also was a truncated 
stone pyramid or elevated platform about forty yards long, twenty broad, and fourteen 
yards in height. The lop platform was fiat aild well payed, and formed the foundation for 
a small wooden temple. (Cook 17^4, VoL III, p. y.) 

The Hawaiian group contains the ruins of a number of elevated, and often stepped, 
stone platforms and semi-pyramids resting against hillsides and mountain ridges in the 
form and fashion often seen in North Peru. Most of them date back to the early era in 
Hawaii and are associated with Mcnchunc beliefs and traditions. (McAllister 1933’ etc.)In 
his Arfbamkgf aj Oahu McAllister (Ibid., p. 10) says that among the remaining temples 
(bsiaus) in this Hawaiian island “the terraced Naans or those- in which terracing predomi¬ 
nates are the most common and impressive.” In the Heiau Ukanipo in Oahu the appearance 
oi the construction is described by the same author (Ibid., p„ 124) as elaborate and impres¬ 
sive, with lour .superimposed steps standing out prominently on the three sides clear of 
the hill, in rhe same manner as. above described from the Pyramid of the Moon at Mnche. 
Many other Hawaiian temples of war, as described and sketched by McAllister, would 
hardly have caused surprise if encountered in the hills of North Peru. 1 

Allen (1884, p.251) describes one of the ancient religious structures of Hawaii as 
"a vast enclosure, oi' which the stone walls are 20 feet thick, at the base, and 15 feet high; 
an oblong square, 1 C40 feet one way, and a fraction under 700 feet the other. Within this 
enclosure in early times had been three temples [pyramidal p Hat forms] , each 210 feet long 
by too feet wide, and m feet high. ... The blocks are of all manner of shapes and skes; 

1 Although sc* ci'M <il che earlier ‘Menchanc’ buem uck left for destruction, others were apparent h- rnaiiHaiiX-d 
l-y ih« ncwramccs «> Hawaii, ami various types of brieus continued go be built. According to McAllister {?!»«.. 
p. si), models awe iM.nk- ol’ siimS :iui!>Tc the local beiaiti were builr The Peruvians made similar mouk-ls in cJav, and 
occasionally in stone, (Rowe 1546, p. 224.) 
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hut ate fixed together with the neatest exactness. The gradual narrowing of the wall from 
the base upwards is accurately preserved.” To this he adds in a Footnote: ‘’This curious 
style of building is frequently met with in Peru...” 

Facing South America in the open water-span between Hawaii and the Marquesas lies 
lonely Malden Island. By mo (1S26, pp. 204, 205) wrote about its discovery in 1825: “We 
had left the Sandwich Islands with the hopes of visiting Otaheite* or more properly Tahiti; 
but after ten days' vain attempts to get to windward* we altered our course and gave up 
our design. We were in some measure consoled for this disappointment, however, when, 
on the morning of the 25th of Julv, we unexpectedl 1 , saw broken water and low land at 
a distance, . . „ We steered for it immediately; and about noon hovc-to abreast of it. Mr. 
Malden and some others immediately went in a boat to examine it. It appeared to be a low 
coral formation, about twelve or fourteen miles in extern ...” Mentioning the local birds, 
Byron continues: “ These., with a small held-rat, a Coppcrcolc Hired lizard, and a dragon-fly,, 
were the only inhabitants we found on the Island, Yet there are traces of human occupa¬ 
tion, if not of habitation, barge square areas raised to the height of three feet above the 
ordinary surface are here and there to he seen, supported by blocks ol wrought coral, and 
each having in the centre what we may call an altar or table-tomb. Captain Cook has 
mentioned similar edifices, if they may be called so, in some other uninhabited islands; 
and they are not very dissimilar in form to places of worship found among Lite aborigines 
of South America. We named this island Malden*? Island, in honour of the surveying 
officer.., There is fresh water in it.” 

The South American places of worship recalled in these prehistoric Polynesian ruins 
were the stepped pyramidal platforms, as may be seen from Dampier’s illustration to 
By ton’s text. (Sec Plate L1X 7 .) 

J. M. Brown (1924, p, 3) drew attention to these religious structures on Malden and 
compared them with the stepped pyramids in other parrs of Polynesia, and those of Peru 
and Mexico to the east, but reduced the value of his argument by resorting to unfortunate 
speculations on geological disturbances. Etnor, (193411), however, shows the complete 
lack of support for Brown’s theory that surrounding fertile land .has been submerged, 
and he claims that the size of the Malden constructions is less impressive than may appear 
from Dam pica’s drawing, lie is inclined to believe that the prehistoric builders of the 
Malden structures had come Erom Raivaevae island, some 1 300 miles to the south-southeast. 

Some of the best known Polynesian pyramid's are found among those built as tombs for 
1 be ancient priest-kings or Tui-Tongas of the Tongan group, McKern (1929, p. 8), in his 
Avcbtiwhgy oj Tonga , divides the structural forms of these elevated tombs into “mounds” 
and “platforms”, according to the steepness of their sides. About the former he says: 
“Although no I'ongan mounds are constructed entirely of stone, many mounds of earth, 
have sides faced with scone retaining walls.” 

Some of the best local stone work, however, is found among the rectangular stepped 
Tongan platforms or pyramids. About these tire same author writes (Ibid .): “The rectangu¬ 
lar type includes single platforms and storied platforms, or stepped pyramids. All plat¬ 
forms . „. arc earth idled enclosures retained by walls of upright slabs in contact at ad¬ 
joining edges. In some of the smaller structures* the slabs arc natural flat pieces roughly 
broken about the edges and but indifferently fitted together. In most structures, however, 
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The stones of the retaining wails ate dressed and sized, producing a smooth, unbroken 
wall of continuously even height, and fairly even thickness.” 

The most distinguishable type of iangi built for the former priest-kings of the Tonga 
islands consists, according to McKern (IbU, p. 33), of stepped pyramids composed of 
"from one to five rectangular platforms, each retained by perpendicular stone walls. 
Where a plurality of platforms occurs, the smaller are mounted upon the larger in regular 
succession, according to corresponding differences in lateral dimensions, to form stepped 
pyramidal structures- Many of these are of imposing size.” 

The jive-stepped pyramid of Katoa, in Mua, Tongatabu, has a base 140 feet long and 
izo feet wide, and the largest of the dressed stones of which the vertical sides of the sreps 
are fashioned is 14 feet long, t ieet thick, and stands just about ri feet above ground. 
[/■'W., p. 39.) The neighbouring pyramid of Leka has a base 166 feet long and 140 feet 
wide, with each of the four steps roughly about a yard deep and a card wide. \ll the 
stones in the walls arc comparatively large, One of the carefully dressed stones in the 
top Tier wall is 23.S feet long, 4.8 feet high and 1.3 leer thick; one in the bottom tier is £4.7 
feet long, 5.7 feet high and 1,7 feet thick. "All stones arc exceptionally well surfaced and 
smoothly joined end to end. The corner stones overlap without regard to order.” (Ibid., 
p. 40,; 1 

As shown by McKern, the art of dressed stone construction and the architecture of rhe 
hifjg? was not in Trie process of developing when Europeans first arrived, but showed sign 
of retrogression, as nothing of importance had been contributed by the last generations of 
fongan monarch*. Although subsequent Tui-Tongas had kept up the custom of building 
Imgis for themselves, local tradition assigned some of the best and most highly developed 
specimens to Tui Tatui, who is one of the earliest progenitors of the Tongan kings, 
ruling thirty-four generations before TSI93, anti thus before the great MaorTPoJynesian 
spread from Hawaski. McKern {Ibid . t p, 121) says: “The abrupt, initial occurrence of stone 
masonry, in a highly developed stage, during the reign of Tui Tatui, as indicated by native 
tradition, suggests an introduction at that time of the art into Tonga from some outside 
source; . . . " Failing to rind in Samoa anything similar to the Jangi of the Tonga Islands, 
McKern turns his attention to Fiji, saying: "The burial mound, as it occurs In Tonga, 
is not a characteristic fearure of Samoa. In Fiji it occurs as a common form of burial place,. 
The mound appears to have been the prototype from which the platform and pyramid 
tombs were developed.” 

But Fiji had no stone-shaping art. If we instead turn our attention eastwards we rind 
more striking analogies to the dressed and stepped pyramids of Tonga than the primitive 
Fijian burial mound. The more elaborate of these rectangular and stepped Tongan imgu 

1 A sii;gjc carved stone in another nearby Unv Step Iangi is . 24 .fr Feet long, 7.6 feet high, and J fee! thick narrowing 
ro t Jooi 2long «cs top edge. p, 3 j.J Concerning the threc-stcppcd pyramid af Paepaeotelea in [be same duster 

of pyramids, McKlth {Ikid., p. 32) says. ''The Lodi-. idu*J stocks in the lu^cr tier art » Co iH feet in length, excepting 
the L-shapcd cornerstone of Lhe Southeast comer, which measures 21.3 Ill-c along the eastern side and 6..1 feet 
alostg the southern- Ttie nor'.beast corners tope, also 1 .-shaped, niciivfcs 34 feet along the northernmost side and 
6 feer dong the easternmost," These I.■shaped corner-stones recall a feature rt •tntkmsd above in ihc lonely out¬ 
posts of C:i$+Cr:i Polynesia, and of the scone-shaping art no the mined site of TLahuatiaco. (For some of rh« rPO$c 
elaborate forms of cue stones in Tlahuanaeo, :vee Inwards ct)S4, PI. n 13.; 
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appear to he built in the same style as the main pyramidal structures in Tahiti, and even 
more on the principles of the stone-faced earthen pyramid of Akapanain Tiakuanaco. 

Speaking of the elements of the early Tongan culture now irrevocably lost to the 
ethnologist, McKern {Ihid,, p r no) shows by archaeological investigation that the early 
Tongans were masters in great-stone quarrying and transportation. He even refers to 
“die occurrence of quarry sites on islands far removed from any building sires, sup¬ 
porting the tradition of the transportation by boat of large atones over considerable water 
distances; ...” His conclusion is: “The great stone structures of Tonga definitely' reflect 
the strongly centralized sorio-pnlsrical organization of its primitive inhabitants. The exis¬ 
tence of a king, holding unlimited sway over a united Tonga, was an historical fact at the 
time of the discovery of the archipelago by Europeans, and the long rule of a single dynasty 
oi monarchs is clearly pictured in its earlier prime by native tradition. . . . The building 
of the truly colossal stone structures which occur so numerously in the little kingdom 
involved a tremendous amount of labor, no small degree of skill, and a considerable 
expenditure of rime. Long years of training, well organized effort, and absolute control of 
labor under a directing head were essential factors necessary to enable the successful 
construction of one of the larger iangis,” 

An important detail of some of the Tong an pyramids is that they were occasionally 
ascended by ramps or stairways. McKern {Ibid., p, 8) says: “The tops of some mounds 
and platforms were made accessible by roadways, or approaches, ascending gradually 
rrom the surrounding land—the length of the roadway being determined hy the height 
of the structure. Most of these approaches were supported on either Ade by retaining 
walls, similar to the walls r>t the main structure. A few- were paved with stone slabs nr 
rough fragments of stone, or surfaced with gravel .Access to certain platforms was by 
means ot low stone steps placed at certain points against the retaining walls. Where the 
low steps adjoin relatively high walls, they seem merely to have marked the proper place 
lor mounting father than to have afforded help in ascending the structure.” 

To the top of the five-stepped pyramid of Katoa two stair-like ramps ascend, evenly 
placed exactly opposite each other in the centre of the east and west side of the pyramid 
respectively, {Ibid., p. 39, PJ. 3 A.) On the almost even-sided langi of Olovehj at Lifuka 
Island a ramp is constructed only on one side, leading to the upper platform in the form 
oi stone steps, 1 his feature also is strikingly reminiscent of so many of the pyramidal 
structures of early Mexico and Peru, Leicht (1944, p. 204) describes the three-stepped 
pyramid near Ltun in North Pern, which has a base of roughly 300 by 100 feet and is 
ascended by a continuous stairway to the top platform. The author claims that this feature 
■'f early architecture on the coast of North Peru clearly demonstrates the cultural relation- 
v.vp with Central America. Kmeber also (1930 a, p. 109} points out that certain of the 

larger stepped pyramids of the Early Chimu period “were sometimes approached bv 
ramps.” 

Ir is noteworthy thai the North Peruvians of die Late Chimu period, while modifying 
1 ■u: architecture of the larger terraced pyramids of the classic Earlv Chimu period, attained 
results very similar to those occasionally found in Tonga. Kroeber {Ibid.) savs: “Pyramids 
in rhis Late era no longer attained The height of the largest Early Chimu ones. Their broad 
mp.,, probably their interiors also, served as cemeteries. Often the whole structure seems 
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little else than an elevated platform for burials, '[ he sides were steep; terraces, v present 
narrow; ramp approaches, frequent, and sidling as well as direct. Ousters of pyramids 
were more usual than in the Early period.” 

The fundamental idea of a step-shaped and elevated stone-platform as a religious struc¬ 
ture has a wider distribution in Polynesia than the warm or rectangular upright enclosure 
described earlier. It is probably to be seen in a modified form in the ahu of J .aster Island 
and the pae-pae of the Marquesas group. Buck (1938 Li) and Emory (1939) describe it as 
having three or occasionally four steps respectively in Mangareva and Timoe to the far 
cast; and, although both the marm and cut-stone work are absent from Samoa to rhe west, 
ihe Samoan tin is a rectangular cairn consisting of up to three step-formed tiers of natural 
boulders raised over the grave of a high chief. (Buck 193 o, pp. 32s, 691,) 

From the lime when Lang (1834, pp. iot, 105) pointed out that the South Americans 
and Polynesians buill no roofed temples, but solid mounds with steps, the concurrence 
of the pyramids and pyramidal platforms of these two geographically adjacent areas have 
with brief intervals been pointed out. The opposition among some of The Polynesian's, 
however, has regarded this correspondence as a superficial similarity, claiming the size 
as well as the purpose of the pyramids to be entirely different in the two areas. Their 
objection mav be based partly on inadequate information regarding rhe pyramids of Peru, 
for the great dimensions of Akapana and the Pyramids of the Sun and the Moon should be 
judged against the background of a numerous mainland population, and even so they do 
not represent the average of stepped pyramidal edifices in Peru. The larger stepped pyramids 
of Tahiti, Tonga, and the related form in Hawaii, are in magnitude, conception, and 
working method well within rbc limits of tile average comparable structures of carl 1 . 
Mexico and Peru. 

One can also occasional!} bear the argument that the Polynesian pyramids were erected 
to serve for worship, while those of Peru were intended merely as tombs. I have also 
heard this argument exactly reversed, but ir is hardly possible to find foundation for such a 
distinction, since the natives in the two areas apparently saw no grounds for separating one 
of these purposes from the other. We have seen with benzoni how stepped pyramids were 
built for the purpose of worship in aboriginal Peru, a custom familiar also in early Mexico, 
where a small temple was commonly raised on. the upper terrace. Yet we have seen with 
Kroebet how early Peruvian burials were often made in the very same type of ecclesiastic 
building, some of the pyramids being expressly raised to serve as cemeteries or burial 
platforms. As in early America, so also in Polynesia, the pyramids seern to have served 
either purpose, or occasionally both purposes ar the same time. This was first pointed out 
by Byron (1826, p. 2}) more than a century ago, when he wrote upon his visit to Hawaii: 
“The morals were both temples and repositories for the dead, Garcilasso de la Vega, in 
his Conquest of Florida, mentions that the temples were repositories for the dead, and 
also treasuries for the reception of the more eo&dv goods of the Indians. 

We saw how in .Hawaii Cook was led straight to the top of a pyramid where there was 
erected a little wooden house for worship. Yet there is evidence to indicate That some 
Hawaiian stepped pyramids were used as restingplaces for dead chiefs until the high 
priest was "informed by the gods” that he must remove them to their final resting-place 
in some designated cave. (McAllister 1933, p, 124.) 
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The Society Is lands* pyramids were temples of'worship, occasionally, jl& Cook observed, 
with effigies on the top platform. Yet Forster (1777, VoL J', p. 267} says of at least one 
of these pyramids that: “This the native said was a bury ing-p lace and place of worship, 
Maxai, ...” 

In Tonga, as McKern (1929, p. 33) shows, all the stepped and truncated pyramids were 
raised as tombs for important members of the TuKTonga family, and: “One or more 
stone vaults, entered from the fiat top of the structure, arc present in most Ian gig, bur there 
arc exceptions to this rule/’ He also shows how Cook speaks of wooden effigies erected 
on top of a Imgi he saw at Mua, Tongatabu. furthermore, he describes small huts, oc¬ 
casionally of stone, that stood on top of some of the pyramids. According to d’Urville, 
who visited these pyramids a hundred years earlier, these huts were places fnr prayer —or 
spirit-houses. (See Plate LIX 6.) 

From Mangarcva Hmory (7939) speaks of terraced platforms with three steps, the largest 
having been used for burials in small vaults on the top. Yet thev served as temples also. 
A large sacred pas-pas inspected by the present author in rbc Marquesas group (Hana- 
vave) and formerly used for religious worship had an entrance from the top of the platform 
into a stone-lined burial vault. According to the early travellers the ahm ol' Easter Island 
seemed at rhe time of discovery to serve a combined purpose of worship and burial. Vaults 
were found in sonic of them. 

y d c e y j&Lmllte s in Peru and parts, of Polynesia were considered 
more than human, and since the worship of royal ancestors was so pronounced, we inn 
well understand why there is so close a connection between (be temple of ancestor worship 
and the tomb of the kings in both areas. The functions of the South American pyramids 
are directly repeated in Polynesia. 1 


Cyclopean stone gateway as religious structure 


There is one more megalithic construction in Polynesia of a type not yet dealt with; 
the cyclopean gateway of Tongatahu. Raised as a large tri lichen, it was not part of a temple, 
nor the entrance through any wall nr other construction, hut stood alone, in all likelihood 
a monument at which religions rites were practised, (plate LX I 2.1 
McKern (1929, p. 63) gives the following dimensions to the three stones of which the 
gateway is made: the western upright is 17 t'cet high, 14 feet wide at the base and 12 feet 
ai the top, with an average thickness of 4.5 feet. The eastern upright is 15.5 feet high, iyi 
feet wide at the base and 11,3 feet at the top, with an average thickness of 47 feet, The 
lintel is 19 feet long, 4,; feet wide, and 2 feet thick. An interval of 127 feet separates the 


1 Pasrtansfcy (lgij) has .nulvscd the constantly napprariiig salnrapdpi or step symbol in Tiahuanaco art, as 
expressed also in local ecclesiastic arch.fact u re like the cyclopean stairway and rhe Akapiuia pyramid. He shows the 
10 k ' fhar of [lie Kenvtns in relation to earth. If this be Correct it is interestin'! ro note that the Tongnn 
iu-M, for their stepped pyramids is /«$#„ which it the genial Polynesian term for “heaven". It may be true, .is some 
wdiCTS suggest, that Certain of the stepped mcgalUhic terraces and hill-side platforms which abound in Peru and 
Polynesia, when occasionally instructed as a religious structure raihcr than for agricultural purjwses, may repte- 
sent ah evolution from rhe stepped pyramid utldcr hilly and mountainous condirkns. Some of these gupeepeued 
femices, like those covering mountain summits of Hapa-iti island, contain single scones cm hi feet Lon? and siv 
fcec liigrK (Churchill 1712.) 
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uprights. It has been estimated that the visible portions of the two uprights weigh each 
between $o and 4c tons. We have seen (p. 5.63) how the uprights were raised on end and 
the lofty lintel piece brought above the ground by means of temporary earthen tamps, 
A large irregular pile of earth nearby may indicate where the material tor the ramp was 
dumped after its removal from the gateway. 

As stated by McKern (19z.9, p. 63): £l Thc archway faces north and south, the Lintel- 
pivee extending almost due east-west.” Some writers have therefore suggested that the 
gateway might have been constructed as- a sort of a sun-measurer. One would, however, 
think that a simpler device could have sufficed for that purpose, and it would be more 
reasonable to consider the enormous construction as an ecclesiastic structure probably 
associated witli sun rites. Native tradition, according to the same author, rake ihe origin 
of the ttilithon back to the early period of Tui Tatui, the originator of the pyramids and 
great-stone construction on Tonga, As to the purpose of the monument, traditions and 
native beliefs are very vague; some believe the uprights to have been carved to represent 
Tui land's two sons, and the lintel-piece to unite them and to prevent through sympathetic 
magic the breaking of their brotherly relations. 1 < >1 Aprs consider the construction to have 
been the earn [ng-yoke of the island discoverer Maui, as die native name for the monument 
is Haamongaamaiu. Some modern natives have even suggested that the gateway might 
have been used for a game. We are left with The impression that we are dealing with a 
prehistoric monument from die early island era, the purpose of which :s on longer known 
to the present islanders, even if their royal famih claim descent from the early island 
hierarchy that had die gateway built in the dim past. 

As shown b;, tit. Johnston. (1321. p. 244’i, the curiously isolated gateway of Tonga tabu 
has roused much controversy in the Pacific, as nothing quite comparable has been dis¬ 
covered anywhere m Oceania. Writers, with little regard lor geography and voyaging 
possibilities have gone back westwards right through the Old World as far as Stonehenge 
in Bngland to tirnd a comparable construction. Stonehenge, however, quire apart from its 
location on the Atlantic side, is in its essentials a large circular temple enclosure, whereas 
the gateway of Tongatabu is a single monument completed in itself as a mcgaiirhic portal. 

Since the Tortgan gateway was constructed by the same immigrant hierarchy rhat 
introduced the idea of building stepped and stone-faced earthen pyramids in Tongatabu, 
we may again fed free to look to the New World for evidence. Perhaps the best known 
single piece of stone work in aboriginal America k the mcgaiirhic “Gateway of the Sun” at 
Tiahuanaco. Carved from one colossal piece of stone, this tremendous portal is not part 
of any wall or adjoining construction, but is complete in itself as an independent religious 
shrine. 

\\ hen occasionally a comparison has been drawn between this stupendous pro-Inca 
stone gateway and the one on Polynesian territory, the idea of a basic relationship .has been 
rejected because the former is cut as a colossal single piece, while the other is composed of 
three separate slabs morticed to give the same general appearance. If this implies that the 
morticing used in Polynesia was alien to rhe stone workers of the Tiahuanaco site, there is 
no support for the argument, as morticing was highly developed in the Tiahuanaco 
stone-shaping art; and if it implies that there is a basic difference in concept behind a mono 

1 Compute the myth of the early brotherhood •and fratricide of C-aHy Tonga, fj*irt JV.) 
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lithic and ttilithic gateway, this too must he re.feci.ecE, since Stiifad and LI hie {1892, p. 26), 
in. their excellent survey of Tiahuanaco, have described no legs than ten monumental 
gateways raised within this megalithic site, some cut as large coherent monoliths while 
others were composed of two uprights supporting a third megalith in the form of a hori¬ 
zontal lintel, hke that at Tonga tabu. The parallel existence of monolithic and trELithic 
gateways at Tlahuanaco shows that the two forms represent alternatives in working- 
methods rather than a difference in concept and purpose, Practical considerations would 
make it seem almost impossible, or at least extremely difficult, to make a gateway like 
that at Toegatabu from one coherent piece of stone. The famous monolithic Gatewav 
of the Sun at Tiabuanaco is a little over 7 feet high, 15 y 2 feet wide, and 1 14 feet thick, 
yet she large block from which it was cut would be very much smaller than each separate 
upright in tine colossal Tongatabu gateway, 

The Gatewav of 1 he Sun is beautifully ornamented with surface designs in low relief, but 
most of the other local gateways have no such surface decoration. The coarse structure 
of the limestone slabs used in the Torigan gateway would permit no June surface carving. 
But a noticeable feature of this portal is the cavity on the upper lintel section, whjdi is 
commonly thought to have served for offerings. This is another interesting analogy to 
the Gateway of the Sun, which has several deep niches formed on the posterior side, four of 
which ate in a row on the upper section, and ate similarly believed to have served for often tigs. 

The solar figure carved on the central front section has given tine large Tiahuanaro 
gateway its name, and although the monument itself is no longer in ii/u t the stone enclosure 
inside which it stands (Katasasaya) and die Akapana pyramid am both astronomically 
oriented, like the Gateway of Tongatabu, and we may well assume that the same has been 
the case with the “Gateway of the Sun”, it may be interesting to notice a remark by Wallace 
as quoted by Enock (1912, p. 262)1 ”... in the drawing of the large gateway in Bolivia 
[Tlahuanaco] there ate figures whose features resemble the very peculiar features of the 
Easter Island monuments., and have a very curious Caucasian aspect.” 

Having thus briefly analysed the various characteristics of Polynesian and Peruvian 
megalithic art, it is tempting to agree with J. M* Brown (19*4, p, 269) in the following 
pan. of his conclusions: . the likeness of the cyclopean structures of the two areas is 

sufficiently apparent. Every feature of Polynesian great-stone work is repeated in the 
great-stone work of the Andes,” 


Roads and pamd ways 

There is one element in Polynesia which seems so closely associated with the early 
megalithic structures that it can hardly be considered separately, Wc refer 10 the paved 
ways and roads so surprisingly widespread in these tiny islands. The construction of roads 
and pathways is perhaps in itself not such a remarkable culture trait as to indicate diffusion 
one way or another, and the subject is included here noi by way of argument, but to test 
whether or not these toads and paths might have followed the megalithic monuments and 
buildings down with the winds from America. Their occurrence in scattered parts of 
Polynesia, among fishermen and mariners who knew no form of wheel nor any form of 
land travel other than on foot, is at Icass a notable observation. 
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On Easter Island Rout ledge (1919, p. 194;! discovered remnants of a prehistoric road 
nearly seven miles long and from nine to ten feet wide. It was traceable from the foot 
of Rann-Raraku. wlu rc the image quarry was, almost to the top-knot quarry at Rant) Kao. 
The embankments of the early road were Found to be still often two feet above the ground, 
and the cuttings three feet deep. Several other roads branch in various directions from the 
image mountain, and on this tiny island Roudedgc shows nearly twenty miles of inter¬ 
secting roadways* Kano-Raraku, she says, was formerly “approached by at least three 
magnificent avenues, on each of which the pilgrim was greeted at intervals by a stone 
giant guarding the way to the sacred mountain.” 

Writers with more imagination than insight into local geology have suggested that the 
Easter Island roads might once have continued below what is to-day the ocean surjacc. 
Actually, the few roads that reach as far as to the sea terminate there in a deep ledge-shaped 
landing-place, liven Brown (1924, p. 69) observed this tact, which seems rather incom¬ 
patible with his speculations on submergences; “There are paved ways or slides down to 
the sea close to several of rhe great platforms, ... It is so broad and the stones so care¬ 
fully fitted and at the foot of it the tide so deep, that there would be no difficulty in hauling 
up even a double canoe. Or if rafts were used, like in Mangarewa, for transport ing the great 
beams to the island, their unloading would be accomplished without difficulty." 

Again Routledgc {1919, p. 198) gays; “Besides the ceremonial roads and their continu¬ 
ations, there are traces of an altogether different track which is said to run round the whole 
seaboard of the island. It is considered to be supernatural work, and is known as Vra 
Mahiva, l ara’ meaning road and ‘Mahiva 1 being the name of the spirit or deity who made it. 
On rhe southern side it has been obliterated in making the present irack■ it was there 
termed the ‘path for carrying tislT; but on the northern and western coasts, where for much 
of the way ir runs to the top of high cliffs, such a use is out of the question. It can be 
frequently seen there as a long persistent furrow, and where its course has been interrupted 
by erosion, no fresh crack has been, made further inland; it terminates suddenly on the 
broken edge, acid resumes its course on die other side. . . . This silent witness to a forgotten 
past is one of ihe most mysterious and impressive things on die island.” 

It is perhaps not unlikely that sections of these roads to som extent facilitated die trans¬ 
portation of the statues and great stones over the rugged island surface. It is noteworthy 
that Thomson C19)., long before Routlcdge’s discoveries, heard the lollowing 

recital from one of the native Taster Islanders; "When the island was first created and be¬ 
came known to : air forefathers, the land was crossed wilh roads beautiful ly paved with flat 
stones. The stones were laid close together so artistically that no rough edges were exposed. 

Emon ((959. p. 16) shows chat in the Mangareva group west of Easter Island there arc 
also remains of prehistoric roads connecting one bay with another. I hese are paved in 
certain areas with “flat-topped basalt stones, with an occasional one of coral or limestone, 
litted closely together over a width of from 5 to 6 feet.” The same author (1954 l.\p. 4 °) 
shows dtflc on Both Raivacv.ic and the lonely uninhabited Malden, paved roads lead 10 
the sea from most of the nzaraes. A good example of this strange island engineering s 
also seen in the beaut i; Lillv paved approach to the Mstrac of Todgaroa on Ran > tong a. 

McAllister ( r 9 5 3,, p. , 4) sa vs ruga rd i ng Haw a hr "The H a waiia n s had in so t r ■■ c p. a ccs 
paved [rails which consisted of large hst stones placed end ro end. Broader trails v. ere 
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apparently made in well-populated districts.' 5 He shows {Ib;d, y p. 186} that the paved way 
leading to the mins of the 140 feet wide and jo feet high temple platform of UIupo, Oahu, 
h called by the natives the "Mefiehunc pathway’ 5 . 

We have seen with McKern how short paved ways also approach some of the Tongan 
pyramids, and the same author says (1939, p, 89): “Nor least among the structural peculi¬ 
arities of Tonga are the sunken roads. .,. Two of these peculiar high ways were examined, 
[-ht la mate (hah, road; matt* dead), probably a recent appellative, extends lengthwise from 
end to end of the island of L alcva, I-Iaapai,. a distance of several miles, h has the appearance 
of a square-bottomed ditch with the removed earth banked on either side. Its dimensions 
arc 2 to 3 feet in depth, 6 feet in width at the bottom and 12 feet across the top from bank 
to bank. The course, as marked by a heavy growth of sh rubber. along the bottom and sides 
of the road, follows a consistently straight direction. The other road ascends the western 
slope of the hill Kafoa on the island of Vavau. It rises straight from the Pangaliki shore 
to the ridge top just below the hill. The floor of this square bottomed excavation is about 
3 feet wide and is 6 feet below rhe tops, of the latetal embankments. The embankments 
stand at an angle of about 45 v” 

Buck (19jo, p. 323) describes prehistoric roads on Savaii and Upolu, in the Samoan 
group, some of which arc said Co have been made under an early Tongan rule, whereas 
others have a pure! 1 ." mythical origin. 

In the Marquesas group and other Polynesian islands also we iind isolated occurrences 
of artificial roads and paved ways, some of which might well have served pedestrian 
traffic, whereas others can only be explained as religious constructions intended solely 
for ceremonial purposes. 

It is unlikely rhat seafarers invented paved road engineering independently on all these 
scattered islands* and it would dearly be much more natural if rhe islanders had merely 
continued a custom brought from a nearby continental empire. It is well known that 
road construction was a widespread and important feature of the American high-cultures 
from Mexico in the north and right down to the Andean regions of north-western South 
America. Bennett (in Steward 1949, p, 54) says: 

“In the Northern Andes short stone-paved roads are found in the Taimna villages of 
Santa Marta, Colombia, ... in the Central Andes, the Ima were famed for their roads, 
ft is highly probable that roads were built in much earlier periods, but archaeological 
confirmation of this is lacking. The hua y however, maintained a network of roads which 
covered the four principal divisions of their Empire. 

’"The Chinchaysuyu system extended north through the mountains from Cuzco to 
Vi leas, Huirtuco Viejo, Cajamarca, Quito, and Huaca. A side branch went to Paehaeamac 
and from there up the Coast of Peru to To mines in the north. The Collasuyu system went 
south from Cuzco, passing Lake Titicaca and Lake Poopd in Bolivia, then inland to 
Chuquisaca, Santiago del Estero, La Rioja, and Mendoza in Northwest Argentina, and 
then westward to the coast of Chile. A branch line ran to Arequipaand from there south to 
Calama, Copiapo, and ihc Rio Maule in Chile. The Cuntisuyu. system connected Cuzco and. 
the Nazca region on the South Coast of Peru, and the Anlisuyu system extended cast of 
Cuzco into the Amazon drai nage. These roads were used by the army* by travellers, by llama 
transport herds, and by the famous relay messenger runners. In the mountains, they were 
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narrow, about $ feet in width, and either stone-paved or lined with wails. On the Coast, 
the roads were as much as 12 or is feet in width, and lined with walls, Across desert 
stretches, posts were set at intervals to mark the course of the road.” (See also Mostnv 
1949 ’ p- I? 8 -) interesting illustration of a Tairona paved road in the northern Andes is 
reproduced by Mason (1951, PI, 17), 

\Ye have seen that some at least of these roads are referred to in Inca traditions deaiin- 
with the time when the Viracochas inhabited the Tiahuanaco site, and wc have also seen 
thai prehistoric road-construction in Colombia as well as in Mexico was attributed to die 
white and bearded Bochica and Quetzalcoatl respectively, (Parr V. 5 

Thompson (1928, p, 181), describing the paved prehistoric roads found among the 
wheel-less aborigines of Yucatan, writes: "They are indeed a striking monument to the 
immense patience, engineering skill, and industry of the Maya people,” The}- were, lie 
shows, up to 60 feet wide, paved and raised a foot or so, although in swampy land they 
might he raised as much as eight feet. Some of them were many miles long, linking mined 
sites and cities, and [He author suggests that the;.- were made l'or ceremonial use. 


Stone towers and subterranean chambers 

Of less importance are the cylindrical rowers of irregular stones, with square entrances, 
found on some of the cliffs of 1 ".aster Island. (Routledge 1919,) Many theories as to their 
origin and purpose have been advanced by visitors, the theories ranging from sacred 
dwellings to watch-towers for turtle-hunters. Quite similar cylindrical stone towers with 
low square entrances are vet}- common in the Titicaca basin, where some of the early 
explorers found they had been used for burials. (Gutierrez 19$;; T.scbopik 1946,) 

In the same connection may he mentioned the most peculiar subterranean galleries on 
Easter Island, which recur in a striking]} similar form in the hills around Tiahuanaco, 
Here, precisely as on Easter Island, they arc often built as a circular chamber under the 
surface, lined with stones and covered by large flat slabs and earth. In both areas access is 
obtained through a narrow, stone-lined opening about eighteen inches square; paintings 
are occasionally found ori the interior walls, (Rout!edge 1919; McMilUn rjjay,) 1 

We may also note that the Krone-lined prehistoric burial vaults found by Rouf Edge 
(7919, p. 27J) on Easter Island, like those of the chiefly mounds and pyramids in Tonga. 
(McKern 1929, p. 52), and those found in stone platforms on the Marquesas (Heyer¬ 
dahl 1513S)i Hawaii (Linton 1923, p. 45. 6), Mangareva (Emory 1959), and perhaps a few 
other islands, all iind their counterparts in the stone-lined burial vaults common enough 
in early Peru; whereas we have seen (Part II) that the main bulk of historically known 
Maori-Polynesians followed the burial customs adhered to fin the Northwest American 
coast.* 

J I have seen she sauit rype of circular, subterranean chamber, with narrow. Equate entrance in me roof end. with 
-ii.jhii paintings *n the adobe we]is, in an nid native A'/str near Bernalillo in New Mexico. i ins pJftte, like ihc- 
subterranean Kiswi still in use by Indians in chi-j localitr, was HuiIt jis, a sucred place where the men gathered to 
slnju; and perform religious ceremonies. 

' McKern {Ibid.'} quotes Ciutccnbril fcgardtng a prehistoric Tongau burial vault on Nluatoputapis island which 
had a flat and -smoothly dresied stone lit! r j feet long and 10 feet vide. It wsis so heavy iliat at] attempts to move it 
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The tongan pottery fragments 

Wt have seen (Part 11 ) how the manufacture of pottery was totally' absent from all 
Polynesian communities when Europeans arrived, in spite of the existence of day in most 
oi the principal groups, and in spite of the very recent arrival of the Maori-Polynesian 
immigrants. We have also seen that this most remarkable fact can only be explained by 
bringing the present occupants of Polynesia down from the Northwest American territory, 
where the entire coastal population remained ignorant of the use of pottery until it was 
introduced by Europeans, whereas it was common to all other important culture centres 
of the Pacific coasts with the exception of the southern extremity of South America, This 
migration route alone will explain why food was baked in earth ovens throughout historic 
Polynesia, while ceramic art was absent. 

Put the question remains whether ibe earlier megalkhic island culture had been equally 
neglectful of this ancient and almost universal culture trait* We know that if the earlier 
people had made pots to hoi I their food in water, this would not have appealed to the 
taste of the invading Maori-Polynesia ns, for the occupants of the islands even in our day 
continue to bake then food in the Northwest Indian Polynesian earrii ovens, disregarding 
European methods. 1 hey use calabash or other containers to carry rheir water. The Poll - 
ncsians were desperately eager to acquire bits of iron and sharp metal tools when such 
articles were hist brought to their attention by Europeans, bur they preferred their own 
ancestral cookery to that which they saw among rhe white men. Likewise, the many 
Polynesian expeditions that visited Fiji in pre-European times took no interest in Importing 
the Fijian custom of manufacturing pottery, Thus, if another culture had occupied the 
islands before the Maori-Polynesians arrived, these people might have known how to 
make pottery without passing the practice on to the pottery-less newcomers. 

\v hethcr 3 he earlier island population came from Asia (with Indonesia)-or from Peru, ii 
would seem equally impossible that they, having otherwise an advanced culture, were 
ignorant of pottery in the early Christian centuries, but we have suspiciously lictlc evidence 
tbar pottery-making was actually known in the early megalithic island era. Disregarding 
an unverified native report on potsherds from an ancient Marquesan p<ie-p(t<\ and the 
equally unverified report of actual pottery having been seen on Easter Island when first 
discovered (Behrens 1737, p. 135), no concrete evidence exists* apart perhaps from the 
prehistoric fragments of pottery excavated on Tonga (McKern 1929* p, 11 j; MacLachhn 
395 a, p. by). The present Tonga ns, of course, had no pottery* But some three thousand 
prehistoric fragments have been recovered archaeologically on four separate Tongan 
sites, namely in Tongatabu, Kua* Fangaemotu, and Matutapu. The colour of these frag- 
menu- was black and red-brown, much as in Fiji. No equivalent discoveries arc recorded 
from other areas of Polynesia* but prehistoric fragments have also been discovered with the 
megalith ic remains on the Mariana Islands, a fact to which we shalt return shortly. 


Knk‘d, and one tad finally tut off to afford an opening. A ^citron lay prone in the centre, others had hcen 
Sitting ground .h* slab-wall*, and the floor was coveted with a very detp layer of fine dark dust probably from 
smouldered organic materials. 
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A'toue monuments of Indonesia 


Mcgalithic monuments of some sort have been left by prehistoric people in various 
early centres of the world, and one school of d iff unionists has attempted to unite all such 
remains in a common Eurasiatic origin. It is not the purpose of the present study to dwell 
on these theories, but only to consider the material which in one way or another hears 
directly on the question of the prehistoric peopling ot Polynesia, The Egyptian sphinx 
and obelisks have but little in common with the easily distinguishable Polynesian anthro- 
poliths as compared with the stone human statues of Tishuanaco and San Augustin, and 
the square-based, pointed pyramids of the Nile am remote from the rectangular, terraced 
pyramidal structures of Polynesia in style, concept and geographic location j but those oi 
Mexico and Peru arc indeed very neat. It will, however, be necessary to consider the me- 
galichic occurrences in inner Assam and parts of Indonesia, since certain dillusionists 
have suggested that these may give the due to the megaliths of Eastern Polynesia. 

Disregarding for a moment Lhe geographical complications, wc shall travel as the crow 
flies 90-100 degrees round the surface of the globe from the westernmost Polynesian 
anthropoliths, found in the Tubuai Group* to their nearest counterparts in Celebes and 
South Sumatra. Our best source of information on these megalithic sculptures appears 
to be the interesting work by van der Hoop Besides giving detailed descriptions. 

Hoop reproduces an excellent series of photographs. The ilrsi impression offered by some 
of these Indonesian stone sculptures is the same bulky structure with a large head as has 
already been described from America and Polynesia; a few even have extended cars, with 
a large circular nugget, as in corresponding monuments from Southern Mexico• On the 
whole, there is a markedly stronger similarity to South Mexican anthropomorphic megaliths, 
carved stelae, and stone troughs, than to the erect columnar stone human statues of South 
America and Polynesia. A number of the Sumatra carvings even display a specific simi¬ 
larity to the ancient Olmec megaliths o.f Southern Mexico, as may be seen by comparing 
the two figures on Plate I..X II 1 and 2 . On further examination, however, a number of 
additional features are found in the Indonesian specimens which give them a marked 
Asiatic stamp and distinguish them dearly as later than Olmec work and knowledge. 

Hoop (Ibid .,. p. 67) says with reference to the 5$ anthropomorphic images found: 
"Frequently these figures arc represented with a buffalo; frequently also riding on, standing 
beside, or in combat with an elephant." Also (p. 74) * “As regards 1 nc animals represented, 
we may remark that the elephant is sometimes portrayed as an animal for riding on and 
sometimes also in combat with Man, but never singly. In one single instance, the buffalo 
is represented singly, and also frequently as an animal for riding on. ... h is remarkable 
that the buffalo is so often represented as riding-animiii. This custom occurs in other pares 
of the world. I11 Central Asia, the Yak is used not only as beast of burden but also as riding- 

animal.” 

We also hear (p. 27) of a damaged monument where "it is still possible to distinguish 
three human figures, twisted together as if engaged in wrestling, t >ne ot the heads is quite 
discernible while a sword can be seen on the back of another man. Further (p. 74 )- 
"'Swords occur with seven different images,“ We learn (p. 92) that these swords, alien to 
early America and Polynesia, resemble in their bilateral symmetry the Roman sword, 
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whereas their short and very broad blades make them concur with a form of weapon “met 
with in various parts of the earth in the bronzy periods” (Italics by Hoop,) 

In this and a subsequent publication Hoop (1933„ p, [04' also shows that “much stress 
is laid on the representation on one of the images at Batoegadja of a bronze drum of well- 
known type generally regarded as of southern Chinese origin/’ The author gives much 
attention {19 $2, per. S1-92) to the carving of this identifiable kettie-drum (which occurs 
in a sculpture including an armoured elephant) as ll “assists us enormously in estimating 
the antiquity of the images/ 1 Hoop proceeds to show that about twenty similar kettle-drums 
were found in the Dong-son graves of Tndo-Chi na, probably dating from the Han period 
(zo6 B. C, to aio A. D.u In the same Dong-son graves swords strongly resembling those 
carved on the Sumatra images also occur, as well as. other bronze artifacts corresponding 
to actual finds in graves associated with the same Indonesian megaliths. 

He concludes (Ibid^ p. 94): “When we now consider, on one side, the images of the 
Pas email [in South Sumatra | and the bronze remains found in South Sumatra and other 
parts of the Archipelago, and on die other side, the bronze culture of Iodo-China, rhen we 
may safely assert that the sculptors of the Pasemah hail a bronze culture corresponding 
with thaL of Indo-Ghina. It may be explained thus rhat the bronze objects were exported 
to South Sumatra from tndo-Cliina. The number and variety of the bronze objects, how¬ 
ever, found in the archipelago, but more especial/, the communication made bv Dr. Crucq 
[who found archaeologically a mould for kettle-drums in Bali] make it more probable that 
the art of casting bronze was also exercised in the Archipelago itself/ 1 

Hoop points out that no stone tools were found during the investigation of the sites; 
the only stone axes collected had been found in the neighbourhood bv natives, while- 
tilling the soil. He says {Ibid., p. 95): “It would appear, however, from the finding of 
‘Controleur’ Batenburg, that in the Pasemah, as in Inclo-Giina, iron wax already known, 
it is therefore possible that the sculptors employed iron tools. If stone implements have been 
used these must have been rougher, heavier and less finely executed than those we collected.” 

It is clear from Hoop’s accumulation of evidence, as the author himself stresses, that, the 
Sumatra sculptors had no neolithic culture, but were familiar with the use of bronze. 
The art of casting bronze was probably either brought with them or borrowed from India 
or Indo-China. This in itself presents a marked contrast to the Olmec and. other r re-Aztec 
and early Maya cultures,- as well as to those of Early Chi mu, Patacas, Tiahuarsaco, and 
other South American high-cultures contemporary with Polynesian migrations. Bronze 
in American was a much later feature, and even then of a limited distribution. 

Archaeological evidence from the stone-cist graves associated with the great Sumatran 
images verifies that, not only was bronze known to this megalithk culture, bur cron too 
had been introduced to a limited extent. (Hoop 1952, p. 47A' 

I loop p. 8j) says: ' I lie. swea river which the kettle-drum 5 s found, includes die whole of South Eastern 

As.i i, anti Burma and [nsAHnde, and extends in the North to Mongolia. 1 ' 

J 1 ° t ^ c Gd Maya Empire metal was* nan existent, {Morlcy 1946, p. 4 .{#.,) Even in the New Empire only neolithic 
lo-iU were used, although personal ornaments an. I cere inom.il objects. wce-c ru>w a iso r ic.de of gold, copper and 
rhdr alloys, ami evennialjy bmn?c shortly Ix-foic European afriv.it. 

a Heine-Geldicrn {ig-js, p. 150) points oul: ,4 ...uil die stone csst praves and slab built graves of South Sumatra, 
Central and Hast Java contained gkiSS beads and mccal, liWnS£fti gold, copper or iron. The sWJnc was the case so 
similar graves di.u have been investigated in the M.ilay Peninsula. 
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It h interesting to note that the almost Negroid physiognomy of the Sumatran stone 
images has caused the belief among some observers that the race which carved these 
pruliisErode monuments might have been Negroid or Melanesian. Hoop (Ibid*, p. 77) 
meets this theory by stating: “If there is insufficient anthropological ground for such a 
conclusion, from an ethnological standpoint there ate positive arguments against it. The 
Megalith builders in South Sumatra lived, as will be demonstrated later, in the bronze 
period. They possessed swords and large bronze drums. They wore a rather complicated 
dress. They adorned themselves with various ornaments, including glass heads in various 
forms and combinations' they were not ignorant of pottery; they could tame buffaloes 
and elephants; in the art of sculpture t hey were well masters; they constructed baths or 
other water-works, as is apparent from the gargoyle at PagerakmT 

The Melanesians and Papuans on the other hand, the author points out* "have never 
reached the bronze period. They passed from the well-known stone implements to modern 
import articles. ... The Melanesians have for weapons wooden clubs and spears, the latter 
wadi points of stone or bone. For the rest, they only know the bow and arrow. Metals 
were unknown before the advent of modern import articles, They do nor know the buffalo 
as domestic animal and the elephant as riding animal. It seems clear, them that dl eastern 
Negroid peoples, or eastern Melanoderma or oceanic negroes, or whatever one likes to 
call them, stand on a much lower cultural level than our sculptors of South Sumatra." 
The same argument applies in its essentials not only to the Melanesians, but also to the 
Polynesians. 

Hoop f 'Ibid . 3 pp, 79 , 155) carefully refrains from giving an answer to the question as to 
which race built the megaliths of South Sumatra. Bur be rends to the opinion that the 
physiognomy of die flat and wide-nosed, thick-lipped images “may just as well represent 
a Malayan type.” 1 

Hoop (Ibid., p. 95) shows that stone ancestral images, differing somewhat in style from 
those of South Sumatra, arc known also from the Batak-Lands (Pattettggdaff, Sdak, St Ab$t r 
Djambw, Si Aster): “These ate images of men and women on horses and elephants, and 
also without a riding-animal. They were comparatively recently erected tot deceased 
rajahs, after the kst great festival of the dead.” Some very primitive stone images are known 
from Nias and a few other areas. Finally s Hoop ( Find., p. 9b} refers to certain stone .statues 
discovered in the interior hills of Celebes. He describes them as rough upright stones with 
nothing outlined but primitively shaped heads and genitalia. In all. they were sculptured 
very roughly and in primitive fashion,” 

Kaudern (1921) illustrates some others of these pi liar-shaped and large-beaded Celebes 
statues, which to the present author would seem to be the only ones west oi Polynesia 
similar enough to those of the Hast Pacific and South America to warrant a lest of kinship 
with that distant area. However, as both Hoop and Ka Lid era, who other obscivcrs, point 
out, the Celebes figures arc only accessory- to a culture whose characteristic Feature was the 
carvins: of megalith ie stone kettles with enormous disc-shaped stone lids, known respect- 

1 If 1 parallel may lie seen i.i the strongly simitar Olmec sculpture? of Southern Mexico, i: is highly conceivable 
that the Hat-nosed, thick lipped aspect of ft genuine Yellow-brown tribe has W thr model of tbe seulpwr in both 
areas. In primitive sculpture, which does not portray halt andskin-colour. the physiognomy of Ydlow-brown tribes 
will certainly concur much more with the Negroid features than with those of the Caucasoid type. 
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ively as kalamha and iwtoena^ megai Ethic constructions of a type wholly unknown in Poly ¬ 
nesia and America, 1 

We have finally tu consider some of the smaH statuettes or portable stone human (and 
elephant) figures a number of which have been found, principally in fava. Hoop (1931, 
P- 9?) shows that although these usually were known as images of the “Padiadjaran-typc”, 
one writer had tentatively referred to them using “the more general name of Polynesian 
images”, a term which is geographically and chronologically unjustified. Chronologically 
the figures ate severed from East Polynesia (West Pol) ntsia had no statuettes) through the 
following dating by the same author (/£/*£): "dr is clear that the sculptors of these artless 
products have not escaped the influence of the powerful civilization which Had spread over 
rhe plains. This is proved, in the first place, from rhe awkward attempts frequently made 
to make these images resemble prototypes from the Hindu pantheon, Gancca, especially, 
seems to have exercised great influence. The second proof is still more instructive, and is 
supplied by the dates on a few of the images., dates in the characters of the Hindu-Javanese 
Kawi script. The most remarkable thing is that these dates are comparatively late, not earlier 
than the s_|th century. From this may lie deduced that these clumsy representations were 
executed, and the sacred places ornamented with them, during the resplendent period of the 
Madjapahit Kingdom and the last days of the Hindu-Javanese civilization, and many case, 
that if would be a great mistake to regard them as the products of the Javanese population 
when they first came into contact with the culture of the .Hindus, just arrived from oversea,” 

These small Hindu-inspired stone figures are not so carved that they could be mistaken 
for carvings from any of the Hast Polynesian groups, but it should be admitted t hat a number 
of them, such as a kneeling figure holding a bowl between its hands* arc remarkably 
suggestive of early Mexican and Central American statuettes. 

Indeed the existence of a limited number of small and recent stone images in java and 
its vicinity has no ultimate bearing on the origin fit" statuettes of comparable size on the 
iar fringe of the easternmost Polynesian islands (distant up wind by some 90 to 13c degrees 
ot longitude) unless they, at least, have an obvious resemblance in style and concept to the 
images of this area. As this is not so, their significance in Polynesian archaeology is forced, 
and trie more so when wc realize that vast quantities of comparable small stone human 
images, some strikingly similar to those of Eastern Polynesia, are found all along the Pacific 
slopes of Mexico, Guatemala, San Salvador, etc., right down to Colombia, Ecuador, and 
pre-Inca Peru, all bordering on the waters of Eastern Polynesia, (See Plate LI.) In the latter 
ease neither geography nor chronology form any obstacles to a down-wind diffusion. 

Hnnp (Ibid,, p. ici) is also careful enough to warn his readers against the danger of 
associating r I ■ c small Indonesian stone figures with those found in the remotest islands of 
Polynesia, as I ong as proof in the shape of other cul rural relics or human remains ate wanting. 
He stresses t ,, . the fact that one lias, discovered two analogous works of sculpture in 
different places, is in itseii no proof Thai. these works belong to the same culture or are the 
products of the same race. . , . We forget also too easily the factor of distance in these 
regions and this is enhanced when data are jotted down on small survey-maps. The marks 
denoting remains found, then naturally lie close together, thus, easily suggesting an asso¬ 
ciation which is by no means proved.” 

I loop {Ibid., p, 157) points, tv somewhat comparable stone mortars in Sumatra anni other pans of Indonesia. 
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Beyer, who held that the Northern PHHppims and not Sumatra or Java, must be sus¬ 
pected of being the Polynesian Fatherland, to judge by a prototype relationship in archaeo¬ 
logical stone-adze blades (p, ioft above), dismissed the java route thus (194ft, p, 36); 
"The total absence in Polynesia of the 'beaked 1 adze, so characteristic of java and the 
Malav Peninsula, seems to favor the northern route and to eliminate the Simda Islands 
from the line of Polynesian migration/ 5 But when we come to consider another important 
element of the neolithic culture of Polynesia, namely the stone human statues of the far 
eastern groups, then the Philippine ate a in turn fails to make good as a possible centre of 
diffusion to the east. On this issue Beyer (Ibid t p. 74) says: 

"Huge stone figures and effigies, such as those on Easter Island, and the curious mono¬ 
liths and megaliths of the Marianas and other Pacific Island groups* all seem to constitute, 
an interesting feature of the Late Neolithic culture that is but poorly represented, if not 
wholly absent, in the Philippines.” 

When we look back on the mcgalithic and small stone sculptures of Indonesia, we see 
not only that a very great portion of the world’s surface separates them from eastern Poly ¬ 
nesia, but that they are associated with a bronze age culture, or else with the hi/J.v/ba-tmd- 
icftosm complex, and other cultural characteristics incompatible with Polynestan-South 
Vmctican archaeology. But over and above these discrepancies there is a basic difference 
in artistic style. The freedom seen to some extent :n the carving of the early stelae of Mexico 
and Yucatan lias stiffened in South America into an increasingly pillar-tike or columnar 
etfea, found from San Augustin and Ecuador down through Chavfn, Huaraz, Pukara, 
Mocachi* Tkhuanaco and Huancane, This stiff, pillar-like effect has been preserved on all 
the Polynesian islands, where the statues and statuettes, as in early South America, a.I 
stand in a stiff and conventional posture, staring straight ahead, their hands generally- 
placed below the chest, In Indonesian stone carving, apart from the few upright stones in 
Celebes, ibis effect is generally entirely reserved. 

Summarizing Hoop A megalithic discoveries, Heine-Geldern (194^, p- T 49 ) describes 
these monuments as follows: "A considerable number of large stone images- of a strongly 
dynamic* agitated srvlej the veiv images which Westenenk and other authors nad previ¬ 
ous! 1 , referred to as remains oi rhe Hindu period- I hey represent warriors vim helmets 
and daggers, groups of two or three people, men riding on elephants or buffaloes, an 
elephant with a warrior on each side, both warriors carrying bronze drums of their backs, 
a man fighting an elephant* two men fighting a aerpenr, two tigers pairing, the ogress 
clutching with her fore paws the head of a human figure, etc. 

This dynamic, agitated style marks a pronounced contrast to the megalith art of I ■.astern 
Polynesia. 


The a tone structures in the Naga Hills 

Going still further back to the mainland of India, we meet the megaliths in me Naga 
Hills in 1,he interior of \>sam, described by Hutton in his various publications (1911 a; 
i ?z 1 b; n)zz a; 1922 b; 1926). These caned and raked stones have very hole, it anything, 
in common with the monoliths of Polynesia. Hutton (1923 a; shows from Dimapur that 
lhe\ fall into two different groups \ the one form is a \ -shaped erf forked monument, and 
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the other 55 a large cylindrical stone post* On one of the oldest specimens elephants were 
carved in relief. These raised monoliths arc not carved in human form, and Hutton (rc>2Z b), 
in dealing with the theories pertaining to this, shows that there are considerations “which 
support the assumption that Naga monoliths are phallic in origin” 1 (See also Fuhrer- 
Haimendorff 19.3 8.; 1939.) 

We have seen that various shapes of terraced or pyramidal sanctuaries have a much 
wider distribution throughout Polynesia than the stone human statues and cut-stone 
xHinef y which were all limited to its eastern side. The concept of superimposing rough 
stones in cairns* mounds,and platforms as a sanctuary is also too natural and universal to 
imply far-reaching prehistoric intercourse and diffusion unless supported by geographical 
reasons and architectural evidence of a more extraordinary character. Since such platforms 
or terraces exist both east and west of the Pacific Ocean, we shall see, however, if there is 
any reason to suppose that the Polynesian specimens came; up wind alone rather than 
down wind with the stone human statuary and cut-stone masonry, 

Heine-Celdcrn (1928; 1950 b) ? perhaps the most vigorous defender of the theory that 
the East Polynesian, megaliths originated in Assam and Indonesia, claims support for this 
assumption by referring (1950 h, p. 188) to a paper by Hutton on “The Use of Stone in 
die Xaga Hills , where the author had commented on the close parallelism between 
certain megalithic structures of the Nagas of Assam and those of eastern Polynesia/’ 
U may there!ore be reasonable to quote Hutton (1926, p, 73) fully or. this point. He says; 
“W'hat I have called the ceremonial use of stone is almost confined, I think, to the An garni 
and Kaccha Naga tribes, and is to be associated principally with the erection of stone 
platforms as sitting-places merely, as dancing-places, as forts or as memorials simply, for 
these stone platforms generally arc intimately associated with the cult of the dead.” Hutton 
also say? (p. 74): “Mr Henry Balfour, when visiting Zhotsorm with me, was struck by the 
likeness of some, of the dahu there to one type of \ihu' hi Easter Island, and the description 
given by Mr. and Mrs, Rootled gc in vol. li of the Journal of the. Rstyal Antbrapofo&haf Institute 
(I.December, 1 9 21 ) *f dit: ‘‘marat of rhe Society and Austral Islands struck me as most 
suggestive of the Angami Hhuba, while in the Marquesas there seem to be paved dancing 
theatres not dissimilar in construction, actually called *tabua\ in which, 1 may add, a game 
is played on snlrs fust as the Angami Nagas play it/ This syllable fat seems to be associated 
uitb stone buildings, both in the Naga Hills and in Polynesia, and one wonders whether 
it can have a similar significance in the place-names of South America in which it so Fre¬ 
quency occurs, where there are also megalithic remains. For instance, Tlahuanaco, and 
Sacs ah uaman where there is a fortress built of large stones on what appears to be, from 
the illustration in the Hakluyt Society’s edition of Mtmmst Antiqms id Pent (p. 231 , the 
plan of a typical data?* 

Before we go turn her let us point out a determining geographical fact; the isolated and 
primith' % tribes ot inner Assam and Easter Island are on completely antipodal points of the 
globe and separated by if j degrees of longitude. Let us next observe that the Assam Bdbm 

' lr , is ini:CrC f Jn » to note wirh HutCf > n C^=J a, pp, 331, jCaJ dial some of the Nags tribes made heavy sledges 
and dragged their SKua over (he ground. Some tribes also transported (heir megaliths by lo,il.iLcig them info a 
hupc i-.i'nc ol SfliSblding which was carried by men five or six abreast and twelve to twenty deep, 

F'jr ;Hither remarks on stilt-dancing see Part IX. 
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as illustrated bv Hutton {Ibid*, pL IV) are built simply of smalt cubic stones, utterly 
different from rite colossal unsymmetrical and carefully jointed megalithic blocks typical 
of Easter Inland and early Peru, No stone human statues or similar sculptures are associated 
with these antipodal Assam buildings. The illustrations rendered by Hutton show also that 
the (hhii has walls sloping at a plain angle to the ground, as on the Egyptian pyramids, 
rather than almost vertical like the masonry on the Easter Island aha and on the other 
elevated stone platforms and terraced pyramids of Polynesia and early Peru. The angularly 
raised corners on the upper wall of the tkhu also suggest an Old World fortress, 3 and we 
arc left with the impression that, apart from the attractive similarity of the names, these 
antipodal structures share nothing but the idea of erecting compact stone mortuary 
buildings with rectangular base and liar top. This is insufficient evidence to argue a dif¬ 
fusion from one end of the world to rhe other, between two aboriginal tribes whose cul¬ 
tures are otherwise entirely different. 

Nor does the mortuary t$huha of the same Naga .Hills seem sufficiently ingenious to 
argue antipodal contact. Hutton's illustration of a tzhubet {Ibid*, pL Til) shows a considerable 
number of rough stones piled into a simple terrace, with no effort at dressing and jointing 
them, and with only one big slab that could not be carried by a single individual, He 
describes the t&huha (Ibid,) as “a raised level space for dancing sometimes surrounded by 
separate squared stones on which men can sit with horns of liquor and discuss public 
affairs, In the wall there are little recesses a foot deep or so in which the sitters can put 
their cups of liquor.” 

It i> difficult to conceive why we are to go to the end of the earth to find the source of 
diffusion of a terrace so common throughout Peru, and there even in a form infinitely more 
akin to that of Polynesia, Hutton's comparison between the jab# of the Naga Hills and 
the terraces of Easter Island was not presented in support of a round the world journey by 
a Naga tribe. Hutton himself) as we have seen, -was the first to add that pre-Inca construc¬ 
tions of Tiahuanaco and Saesahuaman are aho built in “the plan of a typical da ha . 

In his attempt to bring I he dabi/, or fortified small-stone grave, of the Angami Naga 
I li]i tribes eastwards round the world to Polynesia, Heine-Gcidern (ifjaS, p- 300) suggests 
a geographical link in the rectangular graves with sloping sides of un-cut stones in Fiji, 
and some roughly analogous stone constructions in Nias in the Indian Ocean. 

The same year Dixon (ic^aS, p. iso) launched a vigorous attack on the diffusionssts 
who thought that the old brick-built structures of Cambodia in Indo-China might have 
been the prototype of structures that crossed the Pacific to inspire the Central American 
pyramids. He shows the loose foundation of such speculations by pointing out that the 
Middle American pyramids date back to rhe second and third century A. E>., whereas the 
oldest of the structures in Cambodia were not built until some live fir six hundred years 
later.” Nevertheless Eltholm (ij-jo, p. 344) returned to the subject quite recently by n> 
producing a highly specialized roofed temple-pyramid Jrom Cambodia together with what 
appeared to be almost a replica, but built by the Maya on the opposite side of the Pacific. 
Both these temples were of specialized and extraordinary architecture and yet remarkable 

1 Huimn {Ibid., p■ i j) cxpULr.s that the duhst i* a conEtructiutt "which the dan can use as a coign of Tanragt in 
a fisiht with unQihcr clan; ?be Angami weapon of offence is * long throwing-spear, anil -i can hardly beusca i it.<- 
utcIv against am vtstmy finding tip 51 Wt, while the latter can use ir must dfceuvely upon «l enemy down betow. ’ 
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similar, although very unlike any of the plain and truncated terrace-pyramids of Peru and 
Polynesia. But for the geographical facts and chronological evidence one might for a 
moment have doubted the justification for Dixon’s attitude. Yet Ekhdm is personally 
the first to admit that both these buildings are d at cable, and he draws no conclusions, since 
the Cambodian temple was constructed, as recently as the tenth century ,V D., while the 
Maya temple was built about four centuries earlier, This fact, combined with the practical 
geographical consideration that about 165 degrees of the world's circumference separate 
the two constructions, with no intermediate architectonic link nor any intermediate land, 
make it necessary to deduce that we are confronted with independent evolution, or with 
inspiration brought by weather-driven craft down with the winds and currents from east 
to west. 


The case of the Java pyramids 

But the arguments of the pyramid dillusionists are nor yet exhausted. In Java, and to 
some extent in Sumatra, there are stepped pyramidal structures similar to some in Poly¬ 
nesia, Mexico and Peru. They are, however, very near the Cambodian longitude.. The lew- 
in Sumatra are very primitive in form, consisting, according 10 Hoop’s photographs and. 
sketches (1952, III. 59, 60, 62, 65), merely of a solid pile of boulders and unworked stones, 
with one exception (Ibid., ILL 48, 49) where a flat-topped pile of natural and irregular 
boulders are thrown together on top of a Hat platform of similar boulders, in the form 
of a two-stepped pyramidal mound with sloping sides. Both structures are small, involve 
no stone-dressing or organization, and could have been carried out by single natives. 

The basic resemblance of these primitive graves to some considerably more involved 
structures in Western and Central Java have again encouraged theories of a basic connec¬ 
tion also with the stepped pyramids of Polynesia, (line!-, pp. 142.164.) In these java strut 
tures we find stepped sanctuaries which in general shape -but not in the characteristics 
of stone-shaping art—certainly have very much in common wilh the stepped platforms 
of early America and the far Polynesian islands. Bur again wc ought not to forget the 
determining factors of chronology and of geographic logic, when called upon to decide 
the question of trans-Pacific diffusion versus independent evolution. Comparing the java 
sanctuaries with those tin the opposite side of the Pacific Ocean, we seem lo find, as with 
some of the local statuettes and Sumatra megaliths, more analogies to rhe prehistoric work 
in early Mexico than to that of the Polynesian islands. The pyramidal sanctuary of Tjandi 
Soekoeh of Central java in particular bears, a -striking resemblance to some tit" the ancient 
constructions of Southern Mexico. But, as Heine-Geldern (194^, p. 153) points out, this 
terraced Javanese sanctuary is not prehistoric; it was built in the j 5th century A. D. The 
other analogous Javanese pyramids all date from the same recent Hindu period, after the 
time of Marco Polo, about the 14th and t 5rh centuries A. D. (Ibhi) This developed form 
can not therefore, have diffused eastwards across the Pacific, and it there is any connection 
with the architecture of early Mexico at all, the inspiration must have travelled down the 
wind from the New World only a few generations before Columbus. Heine-Geldern, 
however, supports (Ibid?) the view of Krom and Stutterhelm, who have shown that these 
highly developed Javanese terraced sanctuaries arc simply Hindu.1 zed versions of the 
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older primitive local type of terrace and terraced mound. If this implies that wc are getting 
back to such rough and general structures as those of South Sumatra considered above.' 

t.i independent stone-gathering rather than diffusion of developed architectural style 
may seem to be the most tenable explanation, 

J here is, however, one circumstance already mentioned which seems to make it danger 
ous to reject altogether the possibility of a direct trims-Padhe diffusion. Although' v, e 
liave found chronological and geographical logic to eliminate the possibility that the 
■ ispirations can have been carried east, yet it may be difficult to find any evidence that 
make^ a transfer in the opposite direction equally impossible, even in the 14th and nth 
century Ah D. 

It may not be out of place to emphasize here again the enormous importance of distin¬ 
guishing between voyaging distance and voyaging time in Pacific migrations. {Heyerdahl 
l 91 T 0 A ttans-Pacific migration bringing statues or stepped pyramids from Indonesia, to 
Mexico would have to work its wav 1 tom island group to island group against the wind: 
it would require centuries of intermediate island settling, population pressure and continued 
eastward urge, leaving stone statues and stepped pyramid* behind cm almost even island 
group during the process, if the custom was to survive until the ocean had gradually been 
traversed and the far continent reached* A native of early Mexico on rhe other hand, could 
get on board his raft, with or without migratory purpose, and find himself dragged along 
in the steady sweep of wind and current until he was cast ashore down wind in the Micro 
acsian-Indonesian corner of the Pacific a few months later, Polynesian explorers might 
;dso ? though not so readily, arme in the same down-wind corner, though the bulk of Pol} 
nesian voyagers and castaways would be swallowed up in the buffer-territory of Papua- 
Melanesia, where also we have seen that sll Polynesian vestiges are found exclusively on 
the eastern side, as in Micronesia. 

If we allow ourselves to picture the unknown people behind the impressive Olmec 
hlgh-culrurc of Soutncrn Mexico in possession of rafts and sail such as we shall later see 
(Part VIII) to have survived along the Pacific coasts of northern South America, then the 
same (>bnets wc>uld - not in a matter of ccnruries, but in mon Lhs.and weeks be ah!e 1 n carry 
inspiration to the alien down-wind cultures of Micronesia, Malaysia, and South China. 
These direct down-wind voyagers would not, like successive migrants in an opposite 
direction, leave large monuments on the islands, marking their route. They could even 
have brought architectural ideas from a neolithic culture area to lands where bronze anti 
iron were known, In any (.hristian century up tn the arrival of Columbus. Only when we 
resist: the deceptive effect of inches ant! large island captions on a map and face the true 
dimensions, winds, and mobile waterways of the world's largest ocean, can wc judge 
dillusion to the tropical Pacific on a sound basts. Oceanic diffusion must have a geograph¬ 
ical and not a speculative approach- In the Pacific area, only Northwest America and its 
vicinity are natural recipients from the waters of Eastern Asia; yet Northwest America 
is a donor ro Northern Polynesia, Southern Polynesia is a constant marine recipient from 
Peru, Melanesia receives what falls away from Polynesia, and so in part does Micronesia, 
Otherwise Micronesia, and to some extent even the Malay domain, are exposed to nature’s 
shipments from Southern Mexico and adjoining parts of Central America. 

Where Malay and Central-American parallels occur, we must still bear in mind the 
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possibility of common inhe ritance from an ancestral Yeilow-brown race wnich sent an 
original primitive branch the northern way along tine Aleutian Islands into the New World, 
Only parallels beyond the scope of this original unity may fairly be attributed to vestiges 
Of a Short-cut drift mttwsrds across the ocean* or regarded as independent evolution in 
these two areas. 

This is not the place to dwell on the geographical existence of a westbound sea-road 
stretching from what were once early Olmec and Maya habitats down to Mtcronesian 
waters and the adjoining coasts of the Old W orld. It is of direct importance to the Poly¬ 
nesian problem, however, to note that this ever-present possibility of North Equatorial 
transfer would have no effect on Polynesia. The natural course of a drift by sea from pre¬ 
historic Mexico would—as in the time of the first Spanish caravels pass westwards th rough 
the wide open latitudes separating Hawaii from the rest of Polynesia which is centred 
south of the Equator. There are ethnographic peculiarities which may be better understood, 
or at least deserve a new test by Irans-Pacific diffiisiomsts, when it h realised that neither 
the Marianas, the Carolines, Yap, the Pah us* nor perhaps even Malaysia* are protected 
by nature from drifts beginning in Central American waters; although all this westward 
rotating wind- and water-waste successfully isolates America from Cambodian visitors. 

The megaliths of Mkrone da offer no stepping-stones to Polynesia 

We have already stressed that rbe tiny and widely flung isles and atolls ol Micronesia 
do not form, as a map may suggest that they do, a practicable island bridge into the Central 
Pacific. Micronesia is in reality a wide ocean in itself, as large as that which separates North 
America from Europe and Africa, and the combined island area is roughly that ol the 
Shet lands. On none of the islands in this vast territory, whether volcanic nr coral argils, 
have Stone human statues or statuettes been left. There are no carved monuments of an;, 
type in Micronesia* with the exception of such strictly local features as the large stone 
money on Yap, and the rows of mushroom-shaped pillars which abound in the Marianas. 
None of these features find any parallels in Polynesia. 

We have seen that the Micronesians, in many important features, are racially and cultural¬ 
ly distinct from the Polynesians. Micronesia has often been considered a melting-pot of 
neighbouring races with some unidentified local clement. A Melanesian strain has ire- 
quendy been suggested, and Polynesian infiltration has certainly taken place on the eastern¬ 
most groups* while the Palaus arc strongly marked by their close proximity to the Malay 
domain. We have seen that these islands are in the straight sweep of the main current from 
Southern Mexico. Also, as previously mentioned, the current which reaches Hawaii from 
Northwest America, turns west in lower latitudes and bears down upon Micronesia. It is 
therefore noteworthy to find that Boas (tc) 2^ p. 28) wrotei fl There arc also similarities 
that lead us to suspect contact between Micronesia and Northwest America, but all of 
these do not allect rhe main current of American cultural life.” 

Whatever may be the principal contributor to the main racial element in present-day 
Micronesia, no degree- of high-culture was maintained on any of its islands when discovered 
by Europeans* Yet, although stone statues and carved masonry as known from Peru and 
Polynesia never reached the Micronesian domain, abandoned ruins from a prehistoric 
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culture period have been found, showing that some sort of high-cukure must either have 
passed through, or at feast have flourished locally in former times. Alien (1884, p. 4^1) 
says wirii respect to these prehistoric ruins: "The present inhabitants arc mere savages, 
\Y e seem dri ven to accept the theory of an andcu r ci v i I ization spreading over r he Pacific 
v liose history has yet to he unravelled." 

This statement wilt seem extravagant to those who consider most cultures as due to 
ioca! evolution, but it is difficult to understand why we should imagine rhar a primitive 
nattvc family must have developed locally all traces we find scattered about of some bv gone 
aboriginal civilization. In Micronesia and Polynesia alike this would impb that the founders 
of the local civilisations first discovered the islands while mere savages, then evolved a 
cb i l ization on some tiny island under the most unfavourable conditions, and vet had time 
to leave their amazing achievements in rum long before the arrival of the Europeans, 
and even earlier than the historic island tribes can remember. Is it not snore logical to 
assume that the same aborigines discovered the islands at the peak of dieir own continental 
civilization, and then gradually lost their former standards in the course of their oceanic 
isolation, or on the subsequent arrival of the present Yellow-brown occupants? 

It is important to note that none of the bronze or olher metal objects typical of thc 
SLone cist graves o( Indonesia have been found in Micronesia, nor any other relics indi¬ 
cating that any oh rhe known civilizations of Asia had colonized or even found these 
isolated islands before the arrival of Europeans. Pottery was known in historic rimes onh 
among the tribes in the extreme southwest corner of Micronesia—on Yap and the Palaus — 
hut prehistoric fragments have been found in Guam, Saipan, Rota and Tinian of the 
Mariana Islands. (Thompson 193a, p. 24; MacLachhn 1958,) It is interesting rhat Beyer 
(■ 94 8 > P- 75 ) points out that the c&M pottery occurs in Micronesia. JHc saj s in this connec¬ 
tion : In the Pacific region this type of pottery is found only in Melanesia .. . Elsewhere, 
coiled potter-, is found chiefly in northern Asia and rhe Americas—while it is wbolb absent 
from Southeastern Asia and Malaysia,” 

Vie have seen also that the Marianas is the only Mieronesian locality where carved 
upright pillars have l>ecn raised, but these are neither statues nor curb-stones of a marae- 
like enclosure; they were erected in double rows like short stone avenues. These structures 
are all prehistoric remains of unknown origin. 1 Each pillar generally consists or a cut 
coral limestone upright, capped with an upturned coral stone of hemispherical shape. 
Botn upright and cap may van- considerably in shape and size; there are even instances 
of meir being cut from sandstone or hard island rock. The cross-section of the upright 
is often rectangular, sometimes narrowing upwards, whereas the cap is generally* but not 
always, circular or oval in cross-section. The largest specimens in Guam rarely exceed 
seven feet, but on Tinian capped uprights are sixteen feet high. (Thompson 195.2.) But 
for 1 he peculiar shape of these capped pillars, the general idea of megalithic "stone avenues” 
occurs in f.entral America and in Indonesia. In Central America these uprights arc some¬ 
times carefully shaped* 

1 1 hoiripiun ■' 1332, p. It} “1 Lid Jen in i he jiing.lv along the shores and in vroi l-watered interior lowlands of 

Guam arc double row-, nl upright monuments associated with caps and accompanied by burials, porsfecids, and 
stone mid shell implements These monument sites am: called font in mias rfi* hi mUgmi by the natives, who hi lievi 
that they are haunted by taotea .'.fane {jucciplu of bcfojfTime). The natives carefully avoid these sices.” 
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In any case the Mariana Islands art quite off the road for any migrants from Indonesia to 
Polynesia, especially for anyone heading for the megalith centres of the latter territory. 
It is hard for the modern traveller to grasp that even the Marianas are geographically 
located far enough up against the wind from the apparently "nearby coast of Mia to be, 
nautically speaking, best approached by prehistoric craft from distant America. History wilt 
best illustrate this peculiar fact. It was Magellan who first discovered the Marianas in 1521 
after crossing the entire Pacific from the New World side, I he second and third visits 
came respectively from the southern and northern extremities of South America. (I .cyasa in 
1526; Saavedra in 1527.) Prom then on the Mariana Islands became regular stopping places 
for the Spanish galleons en route from Mexico to the Philippines, and they were even 
governed by the Viceroy of the City of Mexico. (Thompson 1932.) The North Equatorial 
Current and the trade wind that sent the Spaniards across from Mexico presented a serious 
obstacle to the it return voyage, and only their knowledge of the fact that Mexico existed 
in the direction whence they had come encouraged them to make a long return voyage 
in a large semi-circle north of Hawaii. We note with Thompson (Ibui^ p. 52) that even in 
the Marianas the Spaniards found the inhabitants without swords, or even bow and arrow, 
whereas, as Gobien said: “They throw stones from their slings with so much force that 
they are often found sticking fast in the trunks of trees." They also had primitive spears 
with a pointed head of human hone. This war equipment in the ifirh century would nor 
indicate close relations with the high-cultures of the Old \\ odd. 

Ml the other Mictonesian islands and atolls were discovered after the M an a mix, — tor 
example the Pa Lius, apparently so close to the Philippines, in 1545 (by Villalobos), and 
many islands even in much later times; all as a consequence of the European discovery 
of the Americas, with their natural eastern entrance to the open bacilic. 

Christian (in Enoch [912, p. 282) describes lonely Yap, between the Marianas and the 
Falaus, as being “full of relics of a vanished civilization-:embankments and terraces, 
sues of ancient cultivation, and solid roads neatly paved with regular stone blocks, ancient 
stone platforms and graves, and enormous council lodges ot quaint design. Yap is also 
well known for the colossal perforated limestone discs exhibited !fl front of the houses 
and used by the present inhabitants as currency. The actual origin of these large stone 
wheels, from six to twelve feet in diameter, is not known, beyond the fact that they were 
quarried and shaped oil liabeithuap Island in the Palaus, whence the larger ones were 
brought to Yap on rafts. (Furness 1910, p. yy.) Although there is possibly no connection, 
colossal perforated stone discs of somewhat similar nature have been reported from various 
parts of tropical America; one- specimen found archaeological lv on the Ecuadorian coast 
is in the Municipal Museum of Guayaquil, and two or three are described by Verril! 
(1929, p. 271) and Bennett (1934* p. 444) from the ruins of Tiahuanaco. 1 

1 VeniU says; "Perhaps the most puzzling objects among ihc$c ruins arc two immense stone discs or wheels 
which ] discovered on mv hist visit to TLahuanaco. One of these is completely buried under due fallen musses ot 
slxme and only its edge is risible, white the Other ws conceded under smirtJI fragments and is fjow completely 
exposed. It is shorn seven feet in diameter, about sixteen inches in thickness, and has a square hole in its- centre. 
I- is made of the same atone as the ruins themselves and its surfaces show the ssme ivpc of tool macks and the 
same character of workmanship,’* Bennett describee :il*o from Tiahuanaeo what he refers CO as a. "teiemofibd 
G rind-scone 11 6 $ cm in diameter, iC cm thick and with an ornamental wavy band Carved in relief against the outer 
edge- 
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The Carolines is a group of tiny atolls and islets spread oyer .a distance of i jog miles. 
With txrtemity represented by lonely Kusaie. From the east coast of K.asaie 

Hem&hcim (1885) writes: ''Here we also find ruins of huge stone structures, which by 
themselves still certify that Kusaic was previously inhabited bv a stronger and more 
intelligent human race,, and that it also must have been more densely populated, Right 
oehind the village (Lele) these colossal walls commence, and they cover almost the entire 
island. We found some Wills upwards of jo feet high and 15-18 feet thick. The lower parr 
consisted rounded basali’blocks, many ot which according to onr estimation must have 
weighed 4-5 thousand pounds, 1 he intermediate space was filled with small stones without 
cement, and higher up the construction was carried on with hexagonal columns, a form 
it- w kkh the basalt frequently occurs. Moss and splendid foliage covers the dark walls 
uhieli run in all directions. \ ney generally enclosed irregular squares, into which we 
c 1 imbed through great openings half tilled with boulders. /, the ground was often payed 
with flat slabs ot stone. ,, ” 

fkmsheim also points out rhat these large stones “must have been obtained in the most 
distant paii 1 it L-alan, in as much as these basaltic blocks and columns only exist there. 
Whether rafts were constructed to fetch those giant blocks, or, whether roads led straight 
across the island through the jungle, remains an open question, as the frail canoes cannot 
come into question here. . *. Narrow trenches run along the ourside of the walls and lead 
mto wide canals which a* high tide are navigable by canoes and connect with the harbour,” 

A prehistoric culture has also left megalith ic ruins at San Matol on the southeast coast 
of ho nape, another volcanic isle in the east end of the Carolines. Both cultural idta.ee 
anel tradition, as Christian (1899, p. S3) emphasizes, indicate that rhese abandoned con¬ 
structions, too, “were erected by a race preceding the present inhabitants of Ponape”. 

I he writer declares that dark-skitmed Melanesian-tike individuals arc- still seen on the 
island, whom the other natives point our as descendants ot a former small black race 
ihar did tnc work of the ruined constructions. Legend also holds that there were some 
mythical twin brethren, Qlo-sipa and Ob-sopa, who were responsible for the building 
of Nan Match 

J. M, Brown (1927, p. 98) found little encouragement for any theory of submergence 
in this western part of the ocean. “To see Nan Mated on Ponapc/’ lie wrote, “with its canal 
street?, is more impressive than to see the great stone structures of the \ndes. .. . The 
hoiy city has not sunk bur been built on artificial islands with water streets. Its founder 
w-as not a coastal sailor but an oceanic conqueror. He brought kava and that could not 
have come from the wesr, but from Polynesia.” Further (1915, p. ijy); “Here is a Venice 
that with its public buildings made of immense basaltic crystals brought from twenty miles 
distance is said to cover eleven square miles. I spent several hours canoeing along the 
water-streets and yet left many island blocks with their buildings unvisited. The right- 
angled islets have been artificially formed on the Hat surface of the reef. A i.rreat breast- 
wor.s from five to six tecc high has been built of huge basalt beams, some of them four 
ot live teet in diameter. The. space enclosed has then been filled up with coral debris. On 
cacn of rbem lias been erected an edifice with wails from sis to fifteen feet thick of the 
same columnar basalt, i'he largest that remains. Nan Tauach, I examined with some care. 
Part of us walls is still rhirry feet high. But the hundreds of great stones that cover the 
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floor and ate strewn around seem to indicate that they were once at least another ten feet 
higher. The entrance is spacious and stepped; and in front of k stand basalt columns on 
end whereon the priests are said to have made the kava to offer to the gods and the 
chiefs. A bench about ten feeL high and broad runs around die inside of this great wall 
and a leas broad platform runs around the outside of the inner courtyard. The inner and 
outer walls are about thirty feet apart. And in the centre of this eighty-five by seventy-five 
feet court h a megaUthic altar which, has evidently had the vault below used as a burial 
place, probably of the kings. . ,. The founders of the city and the empire that it must have 
ruled were manifested!v sailors who caine from the southeast, 1-nr Meta l amrn has inside 
its long breakwater warer squares and water-streets for the manoeuvring of great fleets 
of war-canoes, and it is on the southeast ul Ponapc and its only available deepwater 
entrance on the east,” 

The same writer points out that some German anthropologists claim to have found '"ihc 
American Indian physiognomy in rhe east of the Caro lines/* and B arrei to (19^0) affirms 
that lie found affinities between the speech material of the Caroline islanders and certain 
Mexican tongues. 

Partly quoting Christian's description of the ruins of Nan Mato!, Enock (191 1, pp* 2^5, 
£&&) \\ r.-iro 1 “An ancient native fortress is described, terraces and a pyramid with a great 
lodge on its summit platform Aery much like one of the Mexican teocalli or truncated 
pyramids. 1 On the textile fabrics depicted of these people appear patterns which seem to 
bear some si mi lari tv to some of Mexico and Peru.. Also: “ \mcuig the articles found 
by digging were circular rose-pink beads, minute and delicate in design, formed of shells 
rubbed down and Answering exactly to the wampum, or shell bead money of the. North 
American Indians, Beads exact!’ similar in design have recently been discovered in rhe 
ruins of Mi da, in Central America.' 

Such beads are not found in Polynesia, It is also remarkable than it is the Central Ameri¬ 
can form of shell bead raiher than the Indonesian type which is excavated in the Carolines. 
Beads were as significant in Indonesia as in Central America, but we meet them here in 
an essential!v different form. The Indonesian beads are made from glass in many colours, 
from a yellow-brown hard-baked clay, or from a pale red agate: glass and day beads 
were found by Hoop, together with metal, in the stone cist graves associated with the 
South Sumatra megaliths, (Hoop 1934, p. 133, pi. 171,etc.) 

Hoop (/bid.) p. 13;} observes, with Beyer and Dixon, that recent archaeological finds 
in the Philippines show prehistoric glass beads to be here directly associated with iron 
knives, daggers, axes and spear points in that area. He quotes Dixon on these finds: “Now 
both toe iron and glass objects are similar to and income cases identical with, the prehistoric 
glass and iron finds in the South of India. .. - As finds of similar glass beads anti bangles 
have recently been made in the Malat Peninsula, in dolmen tombs in Java, and in North 

1 The same authors says; “A citcica. of huge seeps brings us into a spacious court-yrud. . ■ In the inner terraced 
■enclosure: Lies rhe (licit central vault or trtfMUK-chamh&r identified with ihe name ol in ancient monarch known 

CiiM'.n-tc tc.::iI of ChaM K.-kwr. Chsui was the anciem Ponapc word denoting (a) the sun, (h) ii king. The latter 
signification tallies with the Rotuma Sau„ ft .:ing, and the Polynesian Hau iificS Au, a king, chief." Jk i: light have 
added ihai ii ntso tallies with Aitaa t the ancient dcsignai if in for "king"' in Guatemala, Ccnci". Ameiica. {See also 
Part X.) 
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] 5 ui nea, Lhu inference is inescapable that we have dear evidence of a trade- contact between 

the northern Philippines and southern India, running welt back into the first millennium 
B. C.” 

Dixon shows with regard to the Philippine glass beads that some of the associated iron 
objects ' were of local manufacture, since deposits of iron slag and evidences of iron 
smelting have been found. It is uncertain as to the glass, but unfinished beads adhering 
to eacn 01 her in series of half a dozen or more arc fou nd and clear evidence of the repairing 
■ i. broken bangles. Showing that southern IndEa “becomes a way station between western 
Asia and the Philippines” in die diffusion of glass beads, Dixon says: "That the knowledge 
or glass-making reached it from western Asia is extremely probable, either by wav nf sea 
trade with southern Arabia, Mesopotamia and Egypt, or possibly overland.” 1 

\\ e i :,u c pi cm ious ly seen (Parr I) that beads found in the highest inhabited area of centra] 
Borneo have been identified even with ancient material from B. C Damascus and Ur of 
the Chaldees. There is accordingly evidence to show that glass beads had leaked from ihe 
great civilizations of the west and into the semi-continental culture-area of Malaysia at a 
very early period, to be deposited right across the archipelago and even in graves and strata 
pertaining to the megalithic workers: This again goes to demonstrate that Indonesia and 
Micronesia are each part of its own distinct cultural drainage area. Indonesia is in its 
natural geographical lay-out directly exposed to trade and other influence from the Old 
World; oceanic Micronesia, however, like Polynesia, is out of the natural reach of these 
impulses. The two latter regions are both located in the midst of the natural drainage area 
of the New World, each at the down-wind end of a powerful oceanic drift beginning 
respectively north and south of the Equatorial doldrums, in Mexico and in Peru, 


1 For arlfwnt ekss [wads in the Philippines see PcvCr (194S, p. C4I 














